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PREFACE 

TO 

THE HISTORY OF AMERICA. 



TN fulfilling the engagement which I had 
. come under to the Public with respect 
to the History of America, it was my in- 
tention not to have published any part of 
the work until the whole was completed. 
The present state of the British Colonies 
has induced me to alter that resolution. 
While they are engaged in civil war with 
Great Britain , inquiries and speculations 
concerning their ancient forms of policy 
and laws, which exist no longer; cannot 
be interesting. The attention and expect- 
ation of mankind are now turned towards 
their future condition. In whatever man- 
ner this unhappy contest may terminate, 
a new order pf things must arise in North 
America," and its affairs will assume an- 
other aspect. I wait with the solicitude of 
a good citizen, until the ferment subside, 
and regular government be re-established, 
vox. VIII. a 
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vi PREFACE TO THE 

and then I shall return to this part of my 
work, in wbich I had raad^ some pro- 
gress- That, together with the history of 
Portuguese America, and of the settle- 
ments inade by the several nations of 
Europe in the West-India Islands, will 
complete my plan. 

The three volumes which I now pub- 
lish contain an account of the discovery 
of the New World, and of the progress of 
the Spanish arms and colonies there. 
This is not ooly the most splendid por- 
tion of the American story, but so much 
4 detached, as, by itself, to form a perfect 
whole, remarkable fpr the unity of the 
subjeot. As the principles and maxims 
of the Spaniards in planting colonies, 
which have been adopted in some mear 
sure by ev^ry nation, are unfolded in this 
part of my work ; it will serve as a pro- 
per introduction to the history of all the 
European establishments in Ant^ca, 
and convey such information coQcerning 
this important article of policy, as may be 
deemed no less interesting than curious. 
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In describing the achievements and 
institutions of the Spaniards in the New 
World, I have departed, in many in- 
stances, from the accounts of preceding 
historians, and have often related facts 
which seem to have been unknown to 
them. It is a duty I owe the Public to 
mention the sources from which I have, 
derived such intelligence as justifies me 
either in placing transactions in a new 
light, or in forming any new opinion with 
respect to their causes and effects. This 
duty I perform with greater satisfaction, 
as it will afford an opportunity of ex- 
pressing my gratitude to those benefac- 
tors who have honoured me with their 
countenance and aid in my researches. 

As it was from Spain that I had to ex- 
pect the most important information, with 
regard to this part of my wwk, I consi- 
dered it as a very fortunate circumstance 
for me, when Lord Grantham, to whom 
I had the honour of being personally 
known, and with whose liberality of sdn- 
^timent and disposition to oblige, I was 
well acquainted, was appointed ambas? 
a 2 
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sador to the court of Madrid. Upon ap- 
plying to him, I met with such a recep- 
tion as satisfied me that his endeavours 
would be employed in the most proper 
manner, in order to obtain the gratifi- 
cation of my wishes ; and I am perfectly 
sensible, that what progress I have made 
in my inquiries among the Spaniards, 
ought to be ascribed chiefly to their 
knowing how much His Lordship inte- 
rested himself in my success. 

But did I owe nothing more to Lord 
Grantham, than the, ad vantages which I 
have derived from his attention in engag- 
ing Mr. Waddilove, the chaplain of his 
embassy, to take the conduct of my lite- 
rary inquiries in Spain, the obligations I 
lie under to him would be very great. 
During five years that gentleman has car- 
ried on researches for my behoof, with 
such activity, perseverance, and know- 
ledge of the subject, to which his attention 
was turned, as have filled me with tio less 
astonishment than satisfaction. He pro- 
cured for me the greater part of the Spa- 
nish books, which I have consulted ; and 
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as many of them wferfe printed early in the 
sixteenth century, and are become ex- 
tremely rare, the collecting of these was 
such an occupation as alone required 
much time and assiduity. To his friendly 
attention I am indebted, for copied' of 
several valuable manuscripts, containing 
facts and details ; which I.vmight. have 
isearched for in vain, in works that have 
been made public. Encouraged, by the 
inviting good-will with which Mf.Wadi- 
dilove conferred his favours, I transmit- 
ted to him a set of queries, with respect 
both to the customs and policy of the na-^ 
live Americans, and the nature of several 
institutions in the Spanish settlements, 
framed in such a manner, that.a Spaniard 
might answer them, without disclosing 
any thing that was improper to be com- 
municated to. a foreigner. He translated 
these into Spanish, and obtained from 
various persons who had resided in most 
of the Spanish colonies, such replies as 
have afforded me much instruction. 

Notwithstanding those peculiar 
advantages with which my inquiries were 
a 3 
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carried on in Spain, it is with regret I 
am obliged to add, that their success 
must be ascribed to the beneficence of 
individuals, not to any communication 
by public authority. By a singular ar- 
rangement of Philip il. the records of the 
Spanish monarchy are deposited in the 
Archive of Simancas, near Valladolid, at 
the distance of a hundred and twenty 
miles from the seat of government, and 
the supreme courts of justice. The pa- 
pers relative to America, and chiefly to 
that early period of its history, towards 
which my attention was directed, are so 
numerous, that they alone, according to 
one account, fill the largest apartqsent in 
theArchivo; and, according to another, 
they compose eight hundred and seventy- 
three large bundles. Conscious of pos- 
sessing, insomedegree, the industry which 
belongs to an historian, the prospect of 
such a treasure excited my most ardent 
curiosity. But the prospect of it is all that 
I have enjoyed. Spain, with an excess of 
caution, has uniformly thrown a veil 
wer her transactions in America. From 
strangers they are concealed with pecu- 
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>liar solicitude. Even to her own subjects 
the Archivo of Simancas is not opened 
without a particular order from the 
crown ; and after obtaining that, pa- 
pers cannot be copied, without paying 
fees of office so exorbitant, that the* ex- 
pense exceeds what it would be proper 
to bestow, when the gratification of li- 
terary curiosity is the only object. It is 
to be hoped, that the Spaniards will at 
last discover this system of concealment 
to be no less impolitic than^ illiberal* 
From what I have experienced in the 
course of mj inquiries, I am satisfied^ 
that upon a more minute scrutiny into 
their early operations in the New World, 
however reprehensible the actio]|9 of ii# 
dividuals may appear, the conduct of the 
nation will be placed in a more favour- 
able light. 

In other parts of Europe very different 
sentiments prevail. Havingsearched, with- 
out success, in Spain, for a letter of Cortes 
to Charles V. written soon after he landed 
in the Mexican Empii^, which has not 
hitherto been published ; it occutred to 
a 4 
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me, that as the Emj|f^or was setting out 
for Germany at the time when he mes- 
sengers from Cortes arrived in Europe, the 
letter with which they were intrusted 
mogbt .possibly be preserved in the Impe- 
rial library of Vienna. I: communicated 
this idea . to Sir Robert Murray Keith, 
with, whom I have long had the honour 
to live in friendship, and I had soon the 
pleasure to learn, that upon his appli- 
cation. Her Imperial Majesty had been 
graciously, pleased to issue an order, that 
not only a copy of that letter (if it were 
found), but of any other papers in the li- 
brary, which could throw light upon the 
History of America, should be traasmitted 
Jk) me. The letter from Cortes is not in 
the Imperial library, but an authentic 
copy, attested by a notary, of the letter 
written by the magistrates of the colony 
planted by him at Vera Cruz, which I 
have mentioned, Vol. ii. p. 288., having 
been found, it was transcribed, and sent 
to .me. As this letter is no less cu- 
rious, and as little known, as that which 
was the object of my inqui^-ies, I have 
given some account, iii its proper place. 
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of what is most ^^HCthy of notice in it. 
Together with it, i received a copy of a 
letter from Cortes, containing a long ac- 
count; of his expedition to Honduras, 
with respect to which I did not think it 
necessary to enter into any particular de- 
tail ; and Ukewise those curious Mexican 
paintings, which I have described, vol.iii. 
p.299- 

My inquiries at St.Petersburgh were 
xiarried on with equal facility and success. 
In examining into the nearest communi- 
cation between our continent and that of 
America, it became of consequence to 
obtain authentic information concerning 
the discoveries of the Russians In their 
navigation from Kamchatka towards the 
coast of America. Accurate relations of 
their first voyage, in 1741, have been 
published by Muller and Gmelin. Seve- 
ral foreign authors have entertained an 
opinion, that the court of Russia studi- 
ously conceals the progress which has 
been made by more recent navigators, 
and suflfers the Pubhc to be amused with 
false accounts of their route. Such con- 
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duct appeared to me unsuitable to those 
liberal sentiments, and that patronage of 
science, for which the present soverdgn 
of Russia is eminent; nor could I discern 
any political reason, that might render 
it improper to apply for information con- 
cerning the late attempts of the Russians 
to open a communication between Asia 
and America. My ingenious country- 
man, Dr. Rogerson, first physician to the 
Empress, presented my request to Her 
Imperial Majesty, who not only dis- 
claimed any idea of concealment, but 
instantly ordered the journal of Captain 
Krenitzin, who conducted the only voy- 
age of discovery made by public autho- 
rity siace the year 1741, to be translated, 
and his original chart to be copied for 
my use. By consulting them, I have 
been enabled to give a more accurate 
view of the progress and extent of the 
Russian discoveries, than has hitherto 
been communicated to the Public. 

FitoM other quarters I have received 
inforiiMition of great utility and import- 
ance^ M. le Chevalier de Pinto, the 

XI 
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mimster from Portugal to the court of 
Great Britaio, who commanded for seve- 
ral years at Matagrosso, a settlement of 
the Portuguese in the interior part of 
Brazil, where the Indians are numerous, 
and tlleir original mannas little altered by 
intercourse with Europeans, was pleased 
to send me very ftdl answers to sonkc 
queries concerning the character and 
institutions of the natives of America, 
which his polite reception of an applica- 
tion made to him in my name, encou- 
raged me to propose. These satisfied 
me, that he had contemplated with a 
discerning attention the curious objects 
which his situation present^ to his view, 
and I have often followed him as one of 
my best-instructed guides. 

M, SuARj>, .to whose elegant trans- 
lation of the History of the Reign of 
Charles V. I owe the favourable recep- 
ticm of that work on the continent, pro- 
cured me answers to the same queries 
from M» tie: Bougiainville, who had op^ 
portaniti«s of observing the. Indians both 
of North and South America^ and from 
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M. Godio le Jeune, who resided fifteen 
years among Indians in Quito, and twenty 
years in Cayenne. The latter are more 
valuable from having been examined by 
.M. de la Condamine, who, a few weeks 
before his death, made some short addi- 
tions to them, which, may be considered 
as the last effort of that attention to 
science which occupied a long life. 

My inquiries were not confined to one 
region in America. Governor Hutchin- 
i^on took the trouble of recommend- 
ing the .consideration of my queries to 
Mr; Hawley and Mr. Brainerd, two pro- 
testant! missionaries, employed among the 
Indians of the Five Nations, who fa- 
voured me with answers, which discover 
a considerable knowledge of the people 
whose customs they describe. From Wil- 
liam Smith, Esq. the ingenious historian 
of New York, I received some useful in- 
formation. When I enter upon the His- 
tory of our Colonies in North America, 
X shall have occasion to acknowledge 
how much I have been indebted to many 
other gentlemen of that country. 
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From the valuable Collection of Voy- 
ages made by Alexander Dalrymple, 
Esq., with whose attention to the History 
of Navigation and Discovery the Public 
is well acquainted, I have received some 
very rare books, particularly two large 
volumes of Memorials, partly manu- 
script, and p?irtly in print, which were 
presented to the court of Spain during 
the reigns of Philip III. and Philip IV. 
From these I have leatned many curious 
particulars with respect to the interior 
state; of the Spanish colonies, and the 
various schemes formed for their im- 
provement. As this collection of Me- 
morials fprmerly belonged to the Colbert 
Library, I have qqoted them by that 
title. 

All those books and manuscripts I 
have consulted with that attention which 
the respect due from an Author to the 
Public required; and by minute refe- 
rences to them, I have endeavoured to 
authenticate whatever I relate. The 
longer I reflect on the nature of historical 
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composition, the more I am convinced 
that this scrupulous accuracy is neces- 
sary. The historian who records the 
events of his own time, is credited in 
proportion to the opinion which the 
Public entertains with respect to his 
means of information and his veracity. 
He who delineates the transactions of a 
remote period, has no title to claim 
assent, unless he produces evidence in 
proof of his assertions. Without this, 
he may write an amusing tale, but can- 
not be said to have composed an authen- 
tic history. In those sentiments I have 
been confirmed by the opinion of an 
Author*, whom his industry, erudition, 
and discernment, have deservedly placed 
in a high rank among the most eminent 
historians of the age. Imboldened by 
a hint from him, I have published a 
catalogue of the Spanish bookg which I 
have consulted. This practice was fre- 
quent in the last century, and was con- 
sidered as an evidence of laudable indus- 

« Mr. Gibbon. 
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try in an author ; in the present, it may, 
perhaps, be deemed the effect of osten- 
tation ; but, as many of these books are 
unknown in Great Britain^ I could not 
otherwise have referred to them as au- 
thorities, without encumbering the page 
with an insertion of their full titles. To 
any person who may choose to follow 
me in this path of inquiry, the catalogue 
must be very useful. 

My readers will observe, that in men- 
tioning sums of money, I have uniformly 
followed the Spanish method of com- 
puting by pesos. In America,^ the peso 
fuerte^ or duroj is the only one known ; 
and that is always meant when any sum 
imported from America is mentioned. 
The peso fuerte, as well as other coins, 
has varied in its numerary value ; but I 
have been advised, without attending to 
such minute variations, to consider it as 
equal to four shillings and six-pence of 
our money. It is to be remembered, 
however, that, in; the sixteenth century, 
the effective value of a peso, Le. the 
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quantity, of -labour which it represented, 
or of goods which it would purchase, was 
five or six times as much as at present. 



N. B- Since this edition was put intO' 
the press, a History of Mexico, in two 
volumes in quarto, translated from the 
Italian of the Abbe D. Erancesco Saverio* 
Clavigero, has been published. From a 
person who is a native of New Spain, 
who has resided forty years in that 
country, and who is acquainted with 
the Mexican language, it was natural 
to expect much new information. Upon 
perusing his work, however, I find that 
it contains hardly any addition to the 
ancient History of the Mexican empire, 
as related by Acosta and Herrera, but 
what is derived from the improbable nar- 
ratives and fanciful conjectures of Tor- 
quemada and Boturini. Having copied 
their splendid descriptions of the high 
state of civilisation in the Mexican em-^ 
pire, M, Clavigero, in the ^.bundance of 
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his zeal for the honour of his native 
country, charges me with hanng mistaken 
some points, and with having misrepre- 
sented others, in the History of it. When 
an author is conscious of having exerted 
industry in research, and impartiality in 
decision, he may, without presumption, 
claim what praise is due to these qualities, 
and he cannot be insensible to any accu- 
sation that tends to weaken the force of 
his claim. A feeling of this kind has ih« 
duced me to examine such strictures of 
M.Clayigero on my History of America 
as merited any attention, especially as 
these are made by one who seemed to 
possess the means of obtaining accurate 
inf(Hination ; and to show that the greater 
part of them is destitute of any just foun- 
I dation. This I have done in notes upon 

I the passages in my History, which gave 

I rise to his criticisms. 

I March 1st, ITSS. 
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Memeane and PertMsms-^Ckiiised states in 

ewipcmson qf other AmericanS'^Itecent 

origin qf the Mesaeetnsr^Pacts which prove 

tketr progress in epeiUsaiion^^VienD ^ their 

pcii^m its 'oarious ironehes ^^^^^^iheirmisr- 

Facts whick indkate a small progress in dvi- 

Usation — - Wkai opinion shotdd be Jbpmed on 

comparing tikose contradictory ^fiietS'^Oenitcs 

^ their religion "r^Pentviitii^ monarchy more 

ancient—^ Its poUcy faunded on reUgion-^ 

Singular ejects ff this — PecuHar state qf 

b 4 
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XXviii CONTENTS OF THE 

property among the PertmanS'-^Their pulh 
lie works and artS'^roads>-^kn€^es^i^imild' 
ings^^Theh^tmiwarUkespmt''^ View qf other 
dominians qf Spain in America— Gnaloa and 
Sonora-^CaKfbrnia' — Yticatan and Hondu- 
ras^^Chm — Tucnman— Kingdom qfTierra 
JFirmS'—New Kingdom qf Granada. 



VOLUME THE FOURTH. 

BOOK VIIL 

View qf the interior government^ commerce^ 8^^ 
qf the Spanish colonies-^ Depopulation qf 
America— first effect qf their settiements — 
not the con^qitenceqf any ^stemqf policy — 
nor to be imputed to religion — Number qf In- 
dians sHU rimaimng — Fundamental maxims 
on which the Spanish system. qfcolonisaOon is 
founded-^Condition qf different orders qf 
men in their colonies-^Chapetones — Creoles 
—Negroes-^ Indians -^Ecclesiasticai stale 
and policy ^--'Ouaracter (^secular andregular 
clergy ^^SrnaU progress qf Christianity among 
the natives—- Minfis chitfoljectqf&eir atten- 
tion — Mode qf working these-^their produce 
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HISTORY OF AMERICA. xxix 

-^Ej^ctsqfeneot^dging this species qfindus- 
try -^^Other comnwdfties of Spanish America 
^'^ First ejffects qf this new ammerce with 
America on Spain — Why the Spanish colonies 
have not been as beneficial to the parent-state 
as those qf other nations^^ Errors in the Spa- 
nish system of regulating this eornmerce — 
confined to one port— carried on by annual 
fleets — Contraband trade — Decline ofSpcm 
both in population and "o^alth — Remedies 
proposed — View of the wise regulations qf 
the Bourbon princes^^A new and more libe- 
ral system introduced-^ ben^cial effects qf 
this — probable consequences — Trade between 
New Spain and the Philippines — Revenue qf 
Spain from America — whence it ariseS'—to 
what it amounts^ 



BOOK IX. 
History qf Virginia to the year 1688. 

BOOK X, 
History qf New England to the year 1652. 
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01^ 



Spanish Books and Manuscripts. 



ACAR^TT£ de Biscay, Relation dei Voyages dans 
la RiTiere de laPlatay-irdelk parterre au Perou. 
Exst. Recueil de Thevenoty Part'lV. 

- — : . — - — ^ A Voyage up the River de la Fl^ta, 

and thence by land to Peru. 8vo, London^ 169S. 

Acosta (P. Jos. de) Historia Natural y Moral de las 
Indias. 4>to. Madrid, 1590. 

— (Joseph de) tiistoire Naturelle & Moraledes 

Indes tant Orientales qu' Occidentales. 8vo. Paris, i^OO. 

-i — ^ Novi Orbis Historia Naturaiis & Moralis. 

Exst. in Collect. Theod. de Bry, Pars IX. 

De Natura Novi Orhis, Libri duo, & de 

procuranda Indorum Salute, Libri sex. Salmant. 8vo< 
1589. 

»«— (Christov.) Tratado de las Drogas y Mede- 
cinas de las Indias Occidentales, con sus Plantas Dibux- 
adas al viro. 4«to. Bui^os, 1578. 

Acugna (P. Christoph.) Relatum de la Riviere des 
Aroazones. 12mo. ToBi.ii. Paris, 1682. 

Acugua's Relation of the ^leat River of the Ansuons 
in South America. '^vo. London, 169^. 
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Alarciioh (Pern.) Navigatione a Scoprete jl. Itegno di 
«ette Cit^. Ramusio III. 363.' > 

Albuquerque Coello, (Duart^ de,) Memorial de Artts 
dela Guerre del Brasil. 4t<i. Mad. 1634* 

Alcafarado (Ffanc;) An HistoriciEd^ Helatibn of the 
Discovery of the Isle of Madeira. 4I0. Lond. I675. 

Albedo y Herrera (D. Diohysio de) Aviso Historico- 
Politico-Geografico, con las Noticias nias particulares, 
del Peru, Tierre Firing, Chili, y nuevo Eeytio de Gra- 
nada. 4to. Mad. 1740. 

-—...— Compendi Historico de la Provincia y Puerto 
de Guayquil. 4to« Ma^^. 1741. 

■■ Memorial sobre diferentes Puntos tocantes al 

estado de la Real hazienda, y del Comercio, &c. en las 
Indias. fol. 

Aldama y Guevara (D. Jos. Augustin de) Arde de la 
Lengua Mexicana« 12mo. Mexico, 1754. 

Alvarado (Pedro de) Dos Relaciones a Herii. Cortes 
Referiendole su9 Expediciones y Conquistas en varias 
Provincias de N. Espagna. Exst. Barcia Historiad. 
Prtmit. torn. 1. 

— — Lettre due, &c. Exst. Ramus. III. 296* 

Aparicio yLeon (D. l^orenzo de) Discurso Historico- 
Politico del Hospital San Lazaro de Lima. 8yo. Lim* 
1761. 

Aranzeles Reales de los Ministros de la Real Auaiencia 
de N. Espagna. fol. Mex. 1727. 

Argensola (Bartolome Leonardo de) Conquista delas 
Islas Malucas. fbl. Mad. 1609. 

Anales de Aragon. fol. Saragoca, 1630. 

Arguello (Eman.) Sentum Confessionis. ISmo. Mex. 
1703. 

Arriago (P.Pablo Jos. de) Exdrpacion de Is'ldolatria 
de Peru. 4to. Lima. 1621. 

Avendagno (Didac.) Thesaurus Indicus, ceil gencralis 
Instructor pro Regimine Cons^entne, in ijs quse ad Isdias 
spectant. fol. 2 vols. Antwerp. 1660. 
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Aznar (D. Bern. Pran.) Discunp tocante a la feal ba- 
zienda y administracion de eJla. 4to« 

B 

Bandini (Angelo Maria) VMsl e Lettere di Amerigo 
Vespucci. 4to.. Firenze, 1745. 

Barcia (D. And. Gonzal.) Historiadorea Primitivos de 
las Indias Occideiitales. foL S vols. Mad. 1749. 

Barco-Cebtifiera (D. Martin de) Argentina j Con- 
quista del Rio de la Plata Poema. £xst. Barcia Historiad. 
Frimit. III. 

Barros ( Joao de } Decadas de Asia. fol. 4 vols. Lisboa, 
1682. 

Bellesteros (D. Thomas de) Ordenanzas del Peru. foL 
2 vols. Lima, 1685. 

Beltran (P.F.Pedro) Arte de el Idioma Maya re* 
ducido a sucintas reglas, y Senoulexicon*. 4to. Mex. 1746. 

Benzo (Hieron.) Novi Orbis Historian — De Bry Ame- 
rica, Part IV. V. yi. 

Betancurt y Figuero (Don Luis) Perecho de las In- 
glesias Metropolitanas de les Indias.^ 4to. Mad. 1687. 

Blanco (F. Matias.Ruiz) Conversion de Plritu de In- 
dies Cumanagotos y o^ros. JSmp. Mad. 1690. 

Boturini Benaduci (Lorenzo) Idea de una nueva Hisr, 
toria. general de la America Septentrional, fundada sobre 
mateipal copipsa de Figuras, Symbolas Caracteres^ Can* 
teres, y manuscritos de Autores Indies. 4to. Mad« 1746. 

Botello de Moraes y Vasconcellos (D. Francisco de) 
ElNuevoMundoPoemaHeroyco. 4to. Barcelona, 1701. 

Botero Benes (Juan) Description de Todas las Provin- 
cias, Reynos, y Ciudades del Mundo. 4to. Girona, 1748. 

Brietiiis (I%if.) Paralela Geographiup Veteris & Nova^. 
4to. Paris, 1648. 



Cab^a'de Baca (Alvar. I^ugnez) Relacion de los 
Naufracio^,^ £lxst. Barcia Hidt.Prim. torn, i. 
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Ca|>esiidjsBaca^ExameBA{i0lpgetico4e]aHiMor,Na^ 
ration delos Naufragioe^ . Exst. Sgvcia Hbt. Prinitom.i. 
' ' . /;V ' Commentaries de lo suco<edido dua- 

rante.iu gubierno del Rio de la Plata. Exst. ibid. 

Cabo de Vaeca Relatione de. Eicst. Ramus. IIL SI 0. 

Cabota ( SebasU ) Naviga«ione de. £xst. Ramus IL 21 1 . 

CmdamflutUB ( Aloysius) Nadgatio ad Terraa oieogniCas. 
Exst, Nov. Orb. Grynisiy p. 1, 

^Caiaaclia(F. Anton, de la) Crpnica moralizada del 
Ofdan de San At^nttin en el Peru. fol. Barcdona, 1696. 

California — Diario Historico de los Viages de Mar y 
Tierim lieohos en 17S8» al Norte de California di orden 
del Marques de Croix Vi-rey de Nueva Espagna> &c. MS. 

Calle (Juan Diaz de la) Memorial Informaterio de lo 
que a su Magestad Provien de la Nueya Espagna y Pc^u. 
4to. 1«45. 

Canipomanes {D. Pedro Rodrig.) Antiguedad Mari- 
tima de la Republicade Cartago, con en Periplo de su ge- 
neral Hannon traducido e illustrado. 4to« Mad. 1T56. . 

T^scufeo sobreel femsnto de la Industria 

pc^ular« i^o. Mad. 1774. 

".■ • M l ■■■ ■- Discttrso «obre H Educacion popular de 
lus Artesanes, 8vo. 5 vol. Mad. 1775f &c. 

Caraoafr-^Keal Oedula de Fundacion de la real Com- 
pi^ia Guipuscoana de Caracae, Ifimo. Mad. 176S. 

•Caravantes (Fr. I^epez de) Relacion de laa Proviocias 
que tiene el Goviemo del Peru, los Officios que en el se 
Provien, y la Haeiendbi que alii ti^e su Magestad, lo que 
se^^asta de ella y le queda Libre, &c.^c. Deidieado al 
Marques de Santos daroQ, Agno, de 1^1 1. MS. 
"Cardenas y Cano (<Gainr.) 'Ensayo Orondlogteopafa la 
Hi^toria general de la. HQrtda.ibl. Mud. 1733. 

Carranzana (D. Gonfales) A Geogn^f^oal 'Descrip- 
tion of the Coasts, ice. of the Spanish West-Indies, 8vo. 
Lond. 1740. 

Casas (Bact^de las){Bve«is8BnaR6lacion de la/Destruy- 
cioade las Indias. 4to. IBB2. 
II 
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SPANISH BOOKS AND MAKUSCRIPTS. xxXv 

Casas (Bart, dfe iter) Narratio Icomtnis Hhntrita per 
Theod. de Bfry; 4to. Oppent. 1614. 

■ • ■ ■ - (Bart, de las) An Accoatit of the first Voyages 
and I^bcoveries (^ the Spaniards in Ametiea. 8Td. Lend. 
169Sw 

Cassani (P. Joseph) Historia de la PktiTincia A6 Ootti- 
pagaia de Jesus del Mtievd Reyno de Granadii. fbl. Mad* 

mi. 

Castanheda (Fern.Lop.de) Historl6d6Deik!bl)riifiento& 
Coh^oista de Indik pelos Portugueses, fol. 2 voh Lisb. 1552. 

Cast^llmos (Juande) Primera y Seeunda de las Elegtes 
de Varones lUustres de tndias. 4to. ^ voK Mild. 1569. 

C^tillo (Bernid Dias del) Historia VerdlKlerli de la 
Conquista de Nueva iSspagna. fol. Mad« 16S6. 

Castro, Figueroa y Salazar ^D. PediH>de) Relacioti di 
8u ancimiento y servieios. l^mo. 

Caviaiero<]>. #oi. Garda) Brieve Cotejo y Yateftee de 
las Fesas y Medidas di varias Niadoaes^ i^ucidas to las 
^ae eorten en Castilla. 4to. Mad. i7Sl. 

Cepeda (D. Fern.) ^da^eion tfaiversi^del^Sitioen qae 
esta fundada la Ciadad de Mexieo. M, 1957^ 

Cie^a de L^a (I'edro de) Ghrobica del Pl^ra. M. 
Sevitt&> 1558. 

Cisneros (Diego) Sitio, Naturaleza, y Phlpridhides de 
la CiudttA de Mexico. 4to^ Mexico, 161B. 

Cl^eiaenie (P. €laudio^ TiMas Chronologteas^ en que 
contienen los Sucesos jaeclesiaaticoa y Seoulares de Ib- 
diaa. 4to. VaL 12589. , 

CoguUado (P. Fr. Diego Lopez) Historia de Yucatan. 
&}. Mad.l68B. 

€ollecao das BrivesAPoiitificos^ Leyes Regws que iftttao 
B^cpedidos y Ptohlicadasdesde o Anno 1741 » volyreaia Li- 
beidadadeaPenosisiienee Gomiaereiodoslndos deBresil. 

Colleccion General de la ProvideiiiciaBhasta aquitokaadas 
past dl'GobiemO'soibre'elBstragnimentOy y'OtoaptHtiGti de 
Temp^alidadAyk las >Regtto«s de la CoHapieiglda, de 
Espagna, Indias, &c. Partes I¥. vidb. Mad. 17167. 

Colon (D. 'F6riifl^da) Ia fiSstona del Almininte, D. 
Christoval Colon. Exst. Barcia Hist. Pr im. 1. 1. 
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Columbus ( Christ. ) Navigatio qua multas Regiones hac- 
tenus Incognitas invenit. £xst« Nov. Orb. GtyiutU p- 90. 

■ (Ferd.) Lifeand Actionsof hisFatber Aditqiral 

£hikioph. Columbus. £xst. Churchill's Vojages, II. 479. 

Compagnia Real de Commercio para las Islas de Sto 
Domingo, Puerto-rrco, y la Ms^rgarita. l2mo. 

Compendio General de las contribudones j gattos ^ue 
occasionan todos los effectos, frutos, caudales, &c. que 
trafican entre ios reynos de Castilla y America. 4to. 

Cpncilios Provinciales Primero y S^undo celebrados 
en la muy Noble y muy leal Ciii^dad de Mexico en los Agnos 
del565AlS65.fol Mexico, 1769. 

Concilium Ai)[exicanum Prpvinciale tertium qelebratum 
Mexici,. anno 1585. fol. Mexici, 1779. 

Cpntinente Americano, Argpnauta de las costas. de 
Nueva Espagnay Tierra Firm6. 12mo. 

Cordejrro (Antonio) Historia Insulana das ilhas a Por* 
^ tugassugejrtas no Oceano Occidental, fol. Lisb* 1717. 

Corita (Dr. Alonzo) Breve y sumaria Relacion de Iqs 
Segnores, Manera, y Differencia de ellos, que havia en la 
Nueva Espagna, y btras Provinciassus Comarcanas, y de 
sus Leyes, Usos, y Costumbres, y de la Forma que tenian 
en Tributar sus Vasallos en Tiempo de su Gentilidad, &e> 
MS. 4to. pp. 807. 

Coronada (Fr. Vasq. de) Sommario di due sue Letters 
del Viaggio sattp del Fra. Marco da Nizza al sette Citta de. 
I Cevola. Exst. Rainusio III. 354. 

' ' Relacion Viaggio alle fette Citta. Ramusio III. 

359. 

Cortes (Hem.) Quattro Cartas dirigidas ai Em- 
perador Carlos V. en que ha Rdacion de sus Conqiiiktas 
en la Nueva Espagna. Exst. Barcia Hist. Prim- torn. I . 

Cortesaii (Ferd.) De Insulis nuper inventis Narrationet 
ad Carolum V. fol. 1532. 

Cortese (Fern. ) Relacioni, &c. Exst. Ramusio III. 285. 

Ciibero (D. Pedro) Perigrinacion del Mayor Parte del 
Mundo. ZaragoBS. 4to. 1688. 

Cumana, Goviemo y Noticia ie, fol. MS. 
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SPANISH BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS- xXXVii 

DftTila Pidillft (F. Aug.) Hntoria de la Fundacion y 
IMicuno de Protincia d« St Jago de Mexico, fol. Bmu, 
1625. 

- f G9 Gonealec ) Teatro Ecclesiastito de la Pri* 



t Iglesia de los Indias Occidentales. fol. 2 vols. T649. 
DocumentoB tocantes a la Per secueion, que los Kegii-p 
Itf es 4e la Compagnia suscitaron ecmtra t)on B. de Car- 
denas Obispo de Paraguay. 4to. Mad. 176S. 

£ 

Eehateri (D. Bernardo Ibagne* de) £1 Reyno Jesuitico 
del Paraguay. Exst. torn, m Colleccion de Documentosi 
4to. Mad itfO. 

Behave y Aasa (D. RancUende) La EitreUade Lima 
convertidaen Sol sobresurtres Coronas, fol. Amber es, 1688« 

Sgatara £1 Egiiaien ( TX J. Jos. ) Bibliotheca Mexicana, 
sive Eruditorum Historia Vironim in Am«ricaBorealiii»- 
toriMny kc* torn, prim^^fd. M<6X« 1775* N. B. Mo more 
Hiaft one volume of this work han been published. 

Ercilla y Zuniga (D. Aionto de) La Araucanai Foemn 
BToico.foL Mad. I7SS. 

' 2 vols, 8vo. Mad. 1777. 

Escaiona (D. Gaqpar de) Gaeoj^ykcium Regiim Pc* 
ruvicum.fo]. Mad. 1775, 

• F 

Faria y Sousa (Manuel de) Historia del Eeyno de Por« 
tttgal. fol. Amber. 1730. 

Faria y Sousa^ History of Portugal from the first Ages 
to the Revolution under John IV. 8vo. Lond. 169B. 

Fernandez (Diego) Prima y secunda Parte de la Hkto- 
ria del Peru. fol. Sevill- 1571. 

(P. Juan Patr.) Relacion Historial de 

las Missiones de los Indias que claman Chiquitos, 4to. 
Mad. 1726. 

VOL. VIII. C 
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Fejjoo (denit. Geron) Espagnoles Amertcaaoi— Dk- 
carto VL del torn. iv. del Teatro Critico. Mad. 1769. 

-• Solucion del gran Problema Historico 

tobre la Poblacion de la Am^ica— Diacurso XY. del tom. 
▼. de Teatro Critico. 

." ' (D. Miguel) RelacioQ Descriptiva de la 

Ciudad y Provincia Truxillo del Peru, foh Mad. 17$d« 

Frejrre (Ant) Piratas de la America. 4to. 

Frasso (D. Petro) De Regie Patronatu Indianun* fel. 
2 Tols. Matriti, 1775. 



Galva5 (Antonio) Tradato dos Pe8Cobrimento» Aati- 
gos y Modemoa. fol. Lisboa, 17S1. 

Galvano (Ant.) TheDiacoTeriesofthe World from the 
first Original unto the Year 1555. Osborne's Collect. II. 
354. 

Gamboa (D* Fran. Xavier de) Comentarios a los ordi* 
nanzas de Minas. foh Mad. 1761. 

Garcia (Gregorio) Historia Ecclesiastica y S^lat de 
la India Oriei^tal y Occidental, y Predicacion de la Santa 
Evangelia en ella. 12mo. Baeca, 1626. 

■ ' (Fr. Gregorio) Origen de los Indies del Nuevo 

Mundo. fol. Mad. 1729% . 

Gastelu (Anton. Yalesquez) Arte deLenguaMexicana. 
4to. Puibladelos Angeles. 1716. . 

Ga^eta de Mexico pos los Annos 1728, 1729, 1730, 4to. 

GiraTa (Hieronymo) Dos Libros de Cosmographia* 
Milan, 1556, 

Godoy (Diego de) Relacion al H. Cortes, qua trata 
del Descubrimiento de diversas Ciudades, y Provincias, 
Guerras que tuio con los Indies. Exst. Barcia Hist. 
Prim. tom. i.. 

Godoy Lettera a Cortese, &c. Exst. Ramusio III. 300. 

Gomara (Fr. Lopez de) La Historia general de las In- 
dia. 12mo. Anv. 1554. 

Historia general de las Indias. Exst. Barcia 

Hist. Prim. torn. ii« 
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SPANISH BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. xxxix 

Grottiarli (Fr. Lopez de) Chronica de la Ntieva Eftpdgsa 
o Conquesta de Mexico. Exst. Barcia Hist. Prioi. torn. ii. 

Guatemala — Razon puntual de los successos mas memo- 
rabfles, y de los estragos y dannos que ha padecido la rta- 
dad de Guatemala, fol. 1774. 

Gumilla (P« Jos.) EI Orinoco" illustrado y defendido ; 
Hiaioria Natural* Civil, y Geographica de este Gran Rio^> 
kc. 4to. 2 torn. Mad. 1745. 

■' Histoire Naturelle» Civile, & Geogra- 

phique de TOrenoque. Traduite par M. Eidous. ISoio. 
torn. ui. Avig. 1758. 

Gu8man(Nugnode) Relacion scritta in Omitlan Provin- 
cia de Mechuacan della maggior Spagna nell 1530. Exst. 
Ramusio III. 331. 

H 

Henifl (P. Thadeus) Ephemerides Belli Guiaranici, ab 
Anlio 1754. Exst. CoUeccion general de Docum. torn. iv. 

Hernandes (Fran.) Plantarum* Animalium 8c Minera- 
lium Mexicanorum Historia. fol. Rom. 1651. 

Herera (Anton, de) Historia gaieral de los Hechos de 
los Castellanos en las Islas y Tierra Fir^a de Mar Oceano. 
foK4Tol8. Mad. 1601 

■ Historia General, &c. 4 vols. Mad. 1730. 

General History, &c. Translated by Stephens, 
8vo. 6 vols. Lond. 1740. 

' Descriptio Indise Occidentalis. fol. Anlst. 1622. 

Haemex y Horcasitas (D. Juan Francisco de) Extracto 
de los Autos de Diligencias y reconocimientos de los rios, 
lagunas, vertientes, y des^uas de Mexico y su. vaUe, &c. 
Fol. Mex. 1748. 

I 

Jesuitas-^Colleccion de las applicaciones que se van 
haciendo de los Cienes, casas y Cob'gios que fueron de la 
Compagnia de Jesus, expatriados de estos Ileales dqmi- 
nios. 4to. 2 vote. Lima, 1772 y 1773. 
c 2 
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Jesukas—Colltecion General de ProYideneiM iMiite aqai 
tomadfts por el Gobierno sobre tl EstraQDaaatento y Occu- 
paekm de teoDporalidadefi, de los Regulares de k Compag- 
nia de Espagna^ Indias, e Idas Filipinai. 4to« Mad. 1767* 

Retrato de los Jesuitas formado al natural* 

4to. 2 vols. Mad. 1768. 

— — Relacion Abbreriada da Republka que oft 
Religiosos Jesuitas estabeleceraon. l^mo. 

— r Idea del Origen, Gobierno, &c. de la Com- 

pagnia de Jesus. 8vo. Mad. 1768. 



Lsevinius ( AppoUonius) Libri V. de Peruvise Invention. 
& rebus in eadem gestis. 12mQ. Ant. 1567. 

Leon (Fr. Ruiz de) Hernandia, Poema Heroyco de 
Conquista de Mexico. 4to. Mad. 1755. 

. (Ant. de) Epitome de la Bibliotheca Onental 

y Occidental^ Nautica y Geographica. fbi. Mad. 17ST* 

Lima^ A true Account of the Earthquake wbich hap- 
pened there, 28th October 174<6. Translated fh>m the 
Spanish, 8vo. Lond. 1?4'8. 

Lima Gozosa, Description de las festibas Demonstra- 
donesy con que esta ciudad Celebrd la real Prodamacion 
de el Nombre Augusto del Cafolico Monarcha D. Carlos 
III. Lima. 4to. 1760. 

Lano Zapata (D. Jos. Euseb.) Preliininar al Tomo L 
de las Memorias Historico-Physicas, Critico-Apdogeticas 
de la Amerioa Meridional. 8vo. Cadiz, 1759. 

Lopez (D. Juan Luis) Discurso Historico PoHtioo tn 
defense de la Jurisdiction Real. fol. 1685. 

(Thorn.) Atlas Geographico de la America Sep- 
tentrional y Meridional. 12mo. Par. 1758. 

Lorenzana (D. Fr. Ant.) Arzobispo de Mexico, ahora» 
.de Toledo, Historia de Nueva Espagna, escrita por su 
Esclareoido Conquistador Hernan Cortes, Aumeatad«i 
cofi otroB Documentosy Notas. fol. Mex. 1770. 

Lozano (P. Pedro) Description Cherogt aphica» del Ter- 
retorioS) Arboles, Animales del Gran Chaco, y de loa 
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SiPANISH BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. xE 

Rilot J Costumbret^ de 1m ttmumerabilei Nadenfei que la^ 
lEabitaik. 4to« CordoT. 17SS. 

•«Mi»-*-*^^ Hirtoria de la Compagma de Jesus en la 
Ihroviiicaa del Paraguay* fol. ^ vob. Mad. 1753. 

M- 

Madriga (Pedro de) Description de la Gouvemxnent du 
Perou. Kxst. Voyaged qui ont servi i retabtissement de 
fa coimp. des Indes. torn. ix. 105. 

Mariana (P. Juftn de) Discurso deles Enfermedades cfe 
la Compagnia de Jesus. 4to. Mad. 1658. 

Martinez de la Puente (D. Jos.) Compendio de las 
Historias de loa Deseubrimientos, Conquistas, y Guerras 
de !a India Oriental, y sus Islas, desde los Tiempos del In- 
fante Don Enriqu de Portugal su inventor. 4to. Mad. 16^1. 
Martyr ab Angleria (Petr.) De Rebus Oceanids & 
Kovo Orbe Decades tres. I too. Colon. 1574. 

— — — — - — De Insulis nuper inventis, & de Motibus 
Incolanim. Ibid. p. 329. 

' ■ Opus Epistolarum. fol. Amst.1670. 

■ ' II Sommario cavato della sua Historia del 
Nuevo Mundo. Ramusio III. i. 

liata (D. Geron. Fern, de) Ideas polhicas y BMndes. 
121*0. Tdedo, 1640. 

Mediuaean— ^Relacion de las C^cmoniasy RitM>,.y Po- 
Uaeioii de loa Indiot de Mschuacan hecha al I. S. IX Aail« 
de Mendoaa Yirrey de Nucra Espagna. fol^ MS, 

Melendez (Fr. Juan.) Tesoros Verdaderos dalaa indias 
Historia de la Provincia de S« Juan Baptista del Pin^ del 
Otden de Predieaderes. foL 9 Yoia. Rom. 1691^ 

Meraoriid Adjustade por D. A. Pem« d# Keiiediii Go- 
benMdor de Nicaragua y HondaiiaSr ftk ItiS* 

MeoKVtal Adjustado coittar 1cm Offieiakai da Caaa ck 
Moaeda a Mexico de el anno 17£9* fek 

Mendoaa (D. Ant* de) Lettera al Imperatave del>Ilii» 
eaprimento della Terra FriHia delta N. Sfiagna virso Tra* 
■MACane* £ant^ Banofio IIL 35& 
c 3 
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Mendoza ( Juan Gonz. de) Historia del gran Reyno de 
China, pon unltinerario del NuevoMundo. 8vo. Rom. 1585. 

Miguel (VtC4 Jo6.) Tablas de los Sucesos Ecclesiasticos 
en Africa, Indias Orientailes y Oceidentales. 4to. Val. 1689* 

Miscellanea Economico-Politico, &c. fol. Pampl. 1749* 

Molina (P. F. Anton.) Vocabulario Castellano y Mexi- 
cano. foL 1571. 

Monardes (El Dottor) Primera y Segunda y Tercera 
Parte de la Historia Medicinal, de las Cosas que se traen 
de neustras Indias Oceidentales, que sirven en Medicina. 
4tp. Sevilla, 1754. 

Moncada (Sancho de) Restauracion Politica de Es- 
pagna. y deseos Publicos. 4to. Mad. 1746. 

Morales ( Ambrosio de) Coronica General de Espagna. 
fol. 4 vols. Alcala, 1574. 

Moreno y Escaudon (D. Fran. Aut.) Description y 
Estado del Virreynato de Santa F^, Nuevo Reyno de 
Granada, &c. fol. MS. 

Munoz (D. Antonio) Discurso sobre economia politica. 
8vo. Madr 1769. 

N 

Nizza (F. Marco) Relatione del Viaggxo fatta Per Terra 
al Cevole, Regno di cette Cittd. Exst. Hainus. III. S56. 

Nodal— ^Relacion del Viage que hicieron los Capitanes 
Bartb. y Gbnz. de Nodal al descubrimiento del Estrecho 
que hoy es nombrado de Marie, y reconooimiento del de 
Magellanes. 4to. Mad. 

Notida Individual de los derecbos segun lo reglado e^, 
ultimo proyecto de 172(X 4to. Barcellona, 1732. 

Nueva Espagna — Historia de los Indies de Nuera Es- 
pagna dibidida en tres Partes. En la primera trata de los 
Ritos, Sacrificios y Idolatrias del Tiempo de su Gentilidad. 
B? la segunda de su maravillosa Conversion a la Fe, y 
nUNb^de celebrar las Fiestas de Nuesti:a Santa Iglpsia. 
' En la tercera dd Genio y Caracter de aquella Gente; y 
Figuras con que notaban sus AcontedinieBtos, cpn otraa 
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particularidadjes ; y Noticias de laft principales Ciudades 
en aquel Kejno. Escrita en el Agtio 1541 por uno de los 
doce ReligioBOs Franciscos que primero Passaron a enten- 
der en 8u Conversion. MS. fol. pp. 618. 

O 

Ogna (Pedro de) Arauco Domado. Poema. 12mo. 
Mad. 1605. 

Ordeimnzas del Consejo real de las Indias. fol. Mad. 
1681. 

Ortega (D. Casimiro de) Refumen Historico del primer 
Viage hecho al rededor del Mundo. 4jto. Mad. 1769. ^ 

Ossorio (Jerome) History of the Portuguese^ during the 
Reign of Emmanuel. 8yo. 2 vols. Lond. 1752. 

Ossorius (Hieron.) De rebus Emmanuelis Lusitanitt 
Regis, 8vo. Col. Agr. 1752. 

Ovalle ( Alonso)»Historica Relacion del Reyno de Chili, 
fol. Rom. 1646. 

.— - — An Historical Relation of the Kingdom of Chili. 
Exst. Churchill's Collect. III. i. 

Oviedo y Bagnos (D. Jos.) HistoriialaConquistayPtib- 
licacion ce Venezuela, fol. Mad. 1728. 

Oviedo Sommaria, &c. Exst. Ramusio HI. 44. 

Oviedo (Gonz. Fern, de) Relacion Sommaria de la His- 
Uria Natural de los Indias. Exst. Barcia Hist. Prin^. torn. i. 

Oviedo Historia Generale & Naturale dell Indie 0«- 
cidentale. Exst. Ramusio III. 74. 

— — Relatione della Navigatione per la Grandissima 
Fiume Maragnon. Exst. Ramus. III. 415. 



Palacia (D. Raim. Mig.) Discurso Economico Politico, 
4to. Mad. 1778. 

Palafoxy Mendoza (D.Juan) Virtudes del Indies o 
Naturaliza y Costumbres de los Indies de N. Espagsa. 4t«. 

— — — ^ Vie de Venerable Dom. Jean Palafox Eveque 
de I'Angelopdlis. 12mo., Cologne, 1772. 

c 4 
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Pegna (Juan Nugnez de la) Con^oute y AntiguecUdea 
de las Islas de Graa Gaoaria. 4to. Mad. 1676* 

P^na Montenegro (D. Alonso de la) Itinerario para 
y Parocbos de IndiOSt ^n que tratan les makerias maa particu*^ 
lares, locantes a eUos para se btien administracion. 4to. 
Amberes, 1754* 

Penalosa y Mondragon ( Fr. Benito de ) Cineo Excelleneias 
del Espagnol que des peublan a Espagna. Ito. Pampl. 1629* 

Peralta Barnuevo (D. Pedro de) Limafundada o Con- 
quista del Peru Poema Eroyco. 4«to. Lima, 1732. 

Peralta Calderon (D. Mathias de) El Apostol delaa In* 

!► diasy nuevesgentes San Fanci&co Xavier de la Compagnia de 

Jesus Epitome de sus Apoatolicos hechos. 4to.PampU 16^« 

Pereira de Berrido (Bernard.) Annales Historicos do 
estado do Marancbao. fol. Lisboa, 1749. 

Peru — Relatione d*un Capitano Spagnuolo del Descopri* 
inento y Conquista del Peru^ Exst. Ramus. III^ 371* 

Peru — Relatione d'un Secretario de Franc* Fiazarto 
' della Conquista del Peru. Exst Ramusio III. 371- . 

.—— Relacion del Peru. MS. 

Pe^quisa de los Oydorea de Panama contra D« Jayme 
Mugnos, &c. pro baverlos Commerciado iUicitamente en 
tiempo de Guerra^. foL nsS* 

Philipinas — Carta que escribe un Religioso antiguo de 
Philipinas, a un Amigo suyo en Espagna^ que le pregunta 
el Naturel y Genio de los Indios Naturales de Estas Islas. 
MS.4to. 

Piedrahita (Luc. Fem«) Historia general de las Con- 
quistas del Nuevo Reyno de Granada, fd* Ambres* 

Pinelo (Ant« deLeon) Epitome de la Bibliotheca Ori- 
ental y Occidental en que se continen los Escritores de las 
Indias Orientales y Occidentales.. fol. 2 vols. Mad. 1737* 

Plnzonius sociuii Admirantis Columbi — Navigatio & res 
per eum repertae. £xst. Nov. Orb. Grynsei, p. H9. 

Pizarro y Orellana (D« Fern.) Varones illustres del N. 
Mundo. fol. Mad. )639. 

Planctus JudorumChristianorum in America Feruntina* 
12mo4 
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Puenta <D. Jb& MaTtineoB de la) Compendio do las His- 
torias de los Descubrimientos de la India Oriental j stis 
IdML 4C«. Mad. 1681. 

Q 

Qoir (Ferd.de) Terra Australis Incognita; or> anew 
Southern Discovery, containing a fifth part Of the World 
lately found out. 4*to. Lond. 1617. 

R 

Ramusio (Giov. Battista) Racolto ddle Kavigmtioni e 
Viaggi. fol. 3 vols. Venet. 15818. 

Real Compagnia Guipuzcoana de Caracas, Notidas kis-* 
toriales Practicas, de los Successos y Adelantamientos de 
eata Compagnia deade su Fundacion en 1728 hasta 1746« 
4to. 1765. 

Kecopilacion de Leyes de loa Reynos de las Indiaa. fol. 
4 vols. IVlad.1756. 

Reglaniento y Aranceles Reales para el Comercto da 
Eapagna a Indias^ fol. Mad. 1778* 

Kelatione d'un Gentilhuomo^lel Sig. FerD.Cortese deUa 
gran Citta Temistatan, Mexico, & deUe altre coae della 
Nova Spagna. Exst. Ramus. III. 304. 

Remesal (Fr. Ant.) Historia general de las Indias Ooci- 
dentales y particular de la Govemacion de Chiapa a Gua- 
tinala. fol. Mad. 16204 

Ribadeneyra (D. Diego Portichuelo de) Relacion del 
Viage desde qui salio de Lima, hasta que Ilegd a Espagna. 
4t«. Mad. 1625* 

Ribandeneyra y Barrientos (D. Ant. Joach.) Manuel 
Compendio de el Regio Patronato Indian o. fol. Mad. 1755. 

Ribas (Andr. Perez de) Historia de los Triumphos de 
Naesta Sta Fe, entre Gentes la mas Barbaras, en las mis- 
sionesde Nueva Espagna. fol. Mad. 1645. 

Rio) (D. Santiago) Representacion a Philipe V. sobre el 
eatado actual de los Papalea nniversales de te Monarchia, 
MS. 
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Ripia ( Juan de la) Practica de la Adi^^ihiitracioii y co- 
branza de las rentas reales. foK Mad. 1768. 

Itocha Pitta (Sebastiand de) HiBtoria de Ameinca 
Portougueza des de o Anno de 1500 du su Deacobriment^ 
ate o de 1724-. fol. Lisboa, 1730. 

Rodriguez ( Manuel ) Explicacioa de la Bulla de la Santa 
Cruzada. 4to. Alcala, 1589. 

————— (P.Man.) £1. MaragnonyAmozonaVy 
Historia de log Descubrimientos, Entradas y Reducion de 
Naciones. fol. Mad. 1684. 

Roman ( Hieron ) Republicas del Mundo. fol. 5 vols^ 
Mad. 1595. 

Romay Rosell (De Franc.) Las segnales de la felicidad 
de Espagna y medios de hacerlas efficaces. 8to. Mad. 1768. 

Rosende (P. Ant Gonz. de) Vida del Juan de Palafbx 
Arzobispo de Mexico, fol. Mad. 1671. 

Rubaclaya (Don Jos. Gutierrez de) Tratado Historico- 
Politico, y Legal de el commercio de las Indias Occi- 
dentales. 12mo. Cad. 1750. 

Ruiz (P. Ant.) Conquista Espiritual heeha per los Re- 
ligiosos dela Compagnia de Jesus, en las Provincias de la 
Paraguay Uraguay, Parana y Tape. 4<to. Mad. 1659. 

S 

Salazar de Mendoza ( D. Pedro ) Monarquia de Espagna* 
torn. i. ii. iii. fol. Mad. 1770. . 

■ y Olarte (D. Ignacio) Historia de la 

Conquista de Mexico — Segunda parte. Cordov. 1748. 

■ y Zevallos (D. AJonz. Ed. de) Consti- 

tuciones y Ordenanzas antiguas Agnadidas y Mpdemas 
de la Real Universidad y estudio general ste San Marcos 
de la Ciuda'd de los Reyes del Peru. fol. En la Ciudad de 
los Reyes, 1735. 

Sanchez (Ant. Ribero) Dissertation sur I'Origine de la 
Maladie Venerienne, dans laquelle on preuve qu'elle n'lt 
point 6te port^e de TAmerique. ISmo. Paris, 1765. 
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SlvmieBto de Gon^boa (Pedro de) ^age al Esirecho 
de Magelanes. 4to. Mad. 1768. 

Santa Cruz (El Marques) Commercio Suelto y en Com- 
panias General, l^mo: Mad. 17S2. 

Santa Domingo, Puerto Rico, y Margarita, Real Com- 
pagnia de Comercio. 12mo. 1756. 

Schemidel (Hulderico) HiBtoria y Discubrimiento' del 
Rio de la Plata y Paraguay. Exst. Barcia Hist. Prim, 
torn. iii. 

Sebara da Sylva (Jos. de) Recueil Chronologique & Ana- 
lytique de tout ce qu'a fait en Portugal la Society dite de 
-Jesus, depuis son Entree dans ce Royaume en 1540 
jusqu'd son Expulsion 1759. 12mo. SyoIs. Lisb. 1769. 

Segni (D. Diego Raymundo) AntiquarioNoticiosaGe* 
neral de Espagna y sus Indios. 12nio. 1769. 

Sepulveda (Genesius) Dialogus de justis belli causis, 
prsesertim in Indos Novi Orbis. MS. 

_.«^ (Jo, Genesius) Epistolarum Libri VII» 

J2mo. Salam. 1557. 

Sepulveda de Regno, Libri III. 12mo. Ilerdse, 1570. 
Seyxas y Lovero, (D. Fr.) Theatro Naval Hydrogra^ 
phico. 4to. 1648« 

■ Descripcion Geographica y Derrotera de la 

Religion Austral Magellanica. 4to. Mad. 1690. 

Simon (Pedro) Noticias Historiales delas Conquistas de 
Terra Firttie en las Indias occidentales. fol. Cuen^a, 1627. 
Solis (D. Ant. de) Historias de las Conquistas de Mex- 
ico, fol. Mad. 1664. 

.. , I ■■ History of the Conquest of Mexico; — 

Translated by Townshend. fol. 1724. 

Solarzano y Pereyra (Joan.) Politica Indiana, fol. 2 vols. 
Mad. 1776. 

De Indiarum jure, aive. de justa Indiarum 

Occidentalium Gubernatione. fol. 2 vols. Lugd. 1672. 
— ~ -^^- Obras Varias posthumas. fol. Mad. 1776. 
Soto y m^me (P. Franc, de) Copla de |a Relacion de 
Viage qui desde la ciudad de Cadiz a la Cartagena de In- 
dias hizo. 4to. Mad. 1753. 
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Spilbergen et Le Maire Speculum Orientals Occideii* 
talisque Navigationum. 4lo. L* Bat. 1619. 

Suarez de Figueroa (Christov.) Hechos de D. Garcia 
Hurtado de Mendoza. 4to. Mad. IGIS. 

T 

Taaco (Luis Bezerra) Fetiddad de Mexico en la ad- 
mirable Aparicion de ]K* Signora di Guadalupe. 8fr«« 
Mad. 1745. 

Tarragones (Hiefon Gk*) IXosIdbros de Cosmogri^ia. 
^ID. Milan, 1556. 

Techo (F. Nicboh de), The Historj of tbe Fvovinces 
Paraguajy Tucuman, Bio de Plata, &e* Bxst Churchill's 
CoU. VI. S. 

Torquemada ( Juan de) Moikarquia Indiana, fol. 3 vols* 
Mad. 1723. 

Torres (Sim. Per. do) Viage del Mundo. Exst. Barcia 
Hist. Prim. III^ 

*— — (Franc. Caro de) Historiade las Ordenes Mi- 
litarea do Santiago, Calalrava y Akantara, desde su Fto- 
dacion hasta el Rey D. Felipe II. Administiidor porpetuo 
dellas. fol. Mad. 1629. 

Tonribio (P. F. Jos.) Aparato para la Historia Katural 
Espagnala. fol. Mad. 175k 

■ Dissertacion Histcmco-^PQlitiea j en mw^ha 
parte Greographica de las Islas Fhilipinaa. ISno. Mad. 
1753. 

Totanes (F. Sebastian de) Manual Tagalog para aoxilio 
de Provittcia de las Fhilipinaa. 4to. Samplai en las Phili^ 
pinas, 1745. 

o' 

Ulloa (D. Ant. de) Voyage Historique de I'Amerique 
Meridionale« 4to. 2 torn. Paris, 1752. 

(D. Ant. de) Notioias Americanas, Entrete- 

nimientos Physicos-Hlstoricos, sobre la America Meri-* 
dional y la Septentrional Oriental, ito. Mad. 1772. 
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Ulloa (D. Bern, de) Restablecaniento de las Fabricas, 
trasicoy y comereio maritimo de Espagna. l^mo. 2 Tobu 
Mad. 1740. 

p»^ •^.^(PraQC*) NaTigadone per scoprire Tliole delle 

Spectere fine al Mare detto Vemie^ nel 1539. Exst. 
Ramus. III. 339. 

(D. Bernardo) Retablisseodent des Manu- 
factures A da Commerce d'Espagn. ISmo. Amst. 1783. 

Uztariz (D. Geron.) Tkeoria y Practioade Comm«:<cio 
&de Marina. foL Mad. 1757. 

■■ ' " ■ The Theor J a&d Practice of Commerce, and 
Maritkne Afiaira. 6 vo. 2 vols* Lond. 1751 » 



Yerages (D. Thorn. Tamaio die) Restauradon de la 
Cittdad dttl Salvador y Baia de Todos Saaetos en la Pro- 
Tincia del BrasH. 4«to. Mad. 16fi8* 

Vargas Machnca {D* Bern, de) Milicia y X>e8eription 
de las Indies. 4to. Mad. 1999. 

Vega (Gai^cilasso de la) Histoire de la Conquete de la 
Floride. Traduite par Richelet. 12mo. 2 torn. Leyd. 
1731. 

'«.«-—— Royal Commtintaries of Perui by Rycaut. fol. 
I^ondU 1688. 

Vega (LTnea Garcilasso de la) Histoires des Guerres 
€i?iles dos Espagaoles dans ks IndeSi par Baudouin. 4tQ. 
2 torn. Paris, 164*8. 

Veitia X^inage ( Jos.), The Spanish Rule of Trade to 
the West-Indies. Svo. Lend. 1702. 

— Declamacion Oratoria en Defensa 

de D. Jos. FsnK Yeitia Linage, ibi. 1702. 

■■ ■ Norte de la Contratacion de las Indies Occi- 
dentales. fol. SerilL 16T2. 

Veaegas (Miguel), A Natural and Civil History of Ca- 
lifornio. Svo. 2 vols. Lond. 1759. 
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Veraezano (GIot.) Relatione delle Terrii ptr.hii Sco- 
peitanell5^; Exst. Ramusio III. p.420. 

Vesputius ( Americus) Duae Navigationes sub auspiciis 
Ferdinandi, &c. Exst. de Bry America. Pars X. 

■' Navigatio prima, secanda> tertia, quarta, 

Exst. Not. Orb. Grynaei, p. 155. 

Viage de Espagna. 12mo. 6 torn. Mad. 1776. 

Victoria (Franc.) Relationes Theologicae de Indis & de 
jure belli contra eos. 4ito. 1765. 

Viera y Clavijo (D. Jos.) Noticias de la Historia ge* 
neral de las Islas de Canaria* 4to. S torn. Mad* 1772. 

Villalobos f D.Juan de) Manifiesto sobre in introduc- 
cion de esclavos negros en las IndiiUt Occidentales. 4to. 
SeviUa, 1682. 

Villagra (Gasp, de) Historia de Nueva Mexico Poema. 
12mo. Alcala, 1610. 

Villa Segnor y Sanchez (D.Jos. Ant.) Theatre Ameri- 
cano. Description general de los Reynos y Provincias de 
la Nueva Espagna. foL 2 torn. Mex. 1746. 

■ Res puesta sobre el precio de Azogue. 4to. 

Vocabularia Brasiliano y Portugues. 4to.. MS. 



W 

Ward (D. Bernardo) Proyecto Economico sobre la 
poblacion de Espagna, la agricultura en todos sus ramos, 
y de mas establecimibntos de industria, comercio con nu- 
estra marina,- arreglo de nuestra intereses en America, 
libertad del commercio en Indias, &c. 2 vols. 4to. MS. 



X 

Xeres (Franc, de) Verdadera Relacion de la ConquisUi 
del Peru y Prorvincia de Cuzco, Embiada al Emperador 
Carlos V. Exst. Barcia Hist. Prim. torn, iii^ 

— - Relatione^ &c. &c. Exst. Ramusiotll. 

372. 
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Zarate (Aug. de) Historia del Descubrimiento y <3on- 
quista de la Provincia del Peru^ £xst. Barcia Hist. Prim, 
torn. ill. : * 

Histoire de la Decouverte & de la Cdnqui^te 

du Perou. 12mo. 2 toni. Paris, 1742. 

Zavala y AUgnon (D. Miguel de) Representacion al 
Rey N. Segnor D. Philipe V. dirigida al mas seguro Au- 
mento del Real Erario. No place. 1732. 

Zevallos (D. Pedro Ordognez de) Historia y Viagedel 
Mundo.4<to. Mad. 1691. 
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BOOK I. 

BOOK 

THE progress of men in discovering and J- 
peopling the various parts of the earth, xheeanh 
has been extremely slow. Several ages elapsed jj^^^ 
before they removed far from those mild and 
fertile regions in which they were originally 
placed by their Creator. The occasion of their 
first general dispersion is known ; but we are 
unacquainted with the course of their migra- 
tions, or the time when they took possession of 
the difierent countries which they now inhabit. 
Neither history nor tradition fumisih such in- 
formation concerning those remote events, as 
enables us to trace, with any certainty, the 
operations of the human race in the infancy 
of society. 

VOL. VIII. B 
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HISTORY OF AMERICA. 

We may conclude, however, that all the 
early migrations of mankind were made by 
^^ land. The ocean, which surrounds the habit- 
by land, able earth, as well as the various arms of the 
sea which separate one region from another, 
though destined to fisicilitate the communica- 
tion between distant coimtries, seem, at first 
view, to be formed to check the progress of 
man, and to mark the boimds of that portion 
of the globe to which nature had confined him. 
It was long, we may believe, before men at- 
tempted to pass these formidable barriers, and 
became so skilful and adventim)us as to commit 
themselves to the mercy of the winds and 
waves, or to quit their native shores in quest 
of remote and unknown regions. 

First at- NAVIGATION and shiD-buildin^ are arts so 

temptsto- , * ° 

•dsna. nice and complicated, that they require the 
ingenuity, as well as experience, of many suc- 
cessive ages to bring them to any degree of 
perfectioi). From the raft or canoe, which first 
served to carry a savage over the river that 
obstructed him in the chase, to the construc- 
tion of a vessel capable of conveying a nume- 
rous crew with safety to a distant coast, the 
progress in improvement is immense. Many 
efforts would be made, many experiments 
would be tried, and much Isdbour as well as 
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vigation, 
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invention would be employed, before men book 
could accomplish this arduous and important , _^'_ 
undertaking. The rude and imperfect state 
in which navigation is still found among all 
nations which are not considerably civilised, 
corresponds with this account of its progress, 
and demonstrates that, in early times, the art 
was not so far improved as to enable men to 
undertake distant voyages, or to attempt re- 
mote discoveries. 

As soon, however, as the art of navigation introduce 
became known, a new species of correspondence commerce. 
among men took place. It is from this ssra, 
that we must date the commencement of such 
an intercourse between nations as deserves the 
appellation of commerce. Men are, indeed, 
far advanced in improvement before commerce 
becomes an object of great importance to them. 
They must ev^i have made some considerable 
progress towards civilisation, before they ac- 
quire the idea of property, and ascertain it so 
perfectly as to be acquainted with the most 
simple of all contracts, that of exchanging by 
barter one rude commodity for another. But 
as soon as this important right is established, 
and every individual feels that he has an ex- 
clusive title to possess or to alienate whatever 
he has acquired by his own labour and dexte- 
B « 
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BOOK rity, the wants and ingenuity of his nature 
. ^' , suggest to him a new method of increasing his 
acquisitions and enjoyments, by disposing of 
what is superfluous in his own stores, in order 
to procure what is necessary or desirable in 
those of other men. Thus a commercid in- 
tercourse begins, and is carried on among the 
members of the same community. By degr^eis, 
they discover that neighbouring tribes posses^ 
what they themselves want, and enjoy comforts 
of which they wish to partake. In the same 
mode, and upon the same principles, that do- 
mestic traflic is carried on within the society, 
an external commerce is established >^th other 
tribes or nations. Their mutual interest and 
mutual wants render this intercourse desirable, 
and imperceptibly introduce the maxims and 
laws which facilitate its progress and render it 
secure. But no very extensive coffimerce can 
take place between contiguous provinces, 
whose soil and climate being nearly the saine^ 
yield similar productions. Remote countries 
cannot convey their commodities by land^ to 
those places, where on account of their rarity 
they are desired, and become valuaWfe. It is 
to navigation that men are indebted for the 
power of transporting the superfluous stock of 
one part of the earth to supply the wants of 
another. The luxuries and blessings of a par- 
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ticulax climnte are no. Ipxiger confined to itself book 
alone, but. the eiyoyment of them is commu- ^• 
nicated to the inpst distant regions. 

In proportion as the knowledge of the ad- 
vantages derived from navigation and com- 
merce continued to spread, the intercourse 
among nations extended. The ambition of 
conquest, or the necessity of procuring new 
settlem^tSy were no longer the sole oiotives 
of viisiting distant lands. The desire of gain 
b^ame ^ ^ew incentive to activity, roused ad- 
venturersi §-n4 sent them forth upon long voy- ^ 
£|gesj in search of countries, whose products or 
w^nts might increase that circulation, which 
novirishesandgivesvigour to commerce. Trade 
proved a great source of discovery, it opened 
unknown seas, it penetrated into new regions, 
and contributed more than any other cause, to 
bring men acquj^inted with the situation, the 
n9.tnre, and commodities of the different parts 
of the globe. But even after a regular com- 
merce was established in the world, after 
nations were considerably civilised, and the 
sciences ^nd lafts were cultivated with ardour 
and success, navigation continued to be so im- 
perfect, that it can hardly be saic} to haye ad- 
vanced beypnd the infancy of its improvement 
in the ancient world. 

B 8 
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Among all the nations of antiquity^ the 
structure of their vessels was extremely rade, 
imperfec- and their method of working them very de- 

tion of na- ^ • rm > t * -, -» 

vigation lective. They were unacquamted with several 
Sclents. ^ principles and operations in navigation, which 
are now considered as the first elements on 
which that science is founded. Though that 
property of the magnet, by which it attracts 
iron, was well known to the ancients, its more 
important and amazing virtue of pointing to 
the poles had entirely escaped their observa* 
tion. Destitute of this faithful guide, which 
now conducts the pilot with so much certainty 
in the unbounded ocean, during the darkness 
of night, or when the heavens are covered 
with clouds, the ancients had no other method 
of regulating their course than by observing 
the sun and stars. Their navigation was of 
consequence uncertain and timid. They durst 
seldom quit sight of land, but crept along the 
coast, exposed to all the dangers, and retarded 
by all the obstructions, unavoidable in holding 
such an aukward course. An incredible length 
of time was requisite for performing voyages, 
which are now finished in a short space. Even 
in the mildest climates, and in seas the least 
tempestuous, it was only during the summer 
months that the ancients ventured out of their 
harbours. The remainder of the year was lost 
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in inactivity. It would have been deemed BOOK 
most inconsiderate rashness to have braved the . ^' . 
fury of* the winds and waves during winter.* 

While both the science and practice of na* 
vigation continued to be so defective, it was an 
undertaking of no small difficulty and danger 
to visit any remote region of the earth. Under 
every disadvantage, however, the active spirit 
of commerce exerted itself. The Egyptians, ^^^^^ 
soon after the establishment of their monarchy, commerce 

•^ of the 

are said to have opened a trade between the £gyptian$. 
Arabian Gulf or Red Sea, and the western 
coast of the great Indian continent. The com- 
modities which they imported from the East, 
were carried by land from the Arabian Gulf 
to the banks of the Nile, and conveyed down 
that river to the Mediterranean. But if the 
Egyptians in early times applied themselves to 
commerce, their attention to it was of short 
duration. The fertile soil and mild climate of 
Egypt produced the necessaries and comforts 
of life with such profusion, as rendered its in- 
habitants so independent of other countries, 
that it became an established maxim among 
that people, whose ideas and institutions dif- 
fered in almost every point from those of other 
nations, to renounce all intercourse with fo* 

^ Vegetius de Re milit. lib. iv, 
B 4 
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BOOK reigners. In consequence of this, they never 
. ' _, went out of their own country; they held all 
sea-faxing persons in detestation, as impious 
and profane; and fortifying their own har- 
bours, they denied strangers admittance into 
them.** It was in the decline of their power, 
and when their veneration for ancient max- 
ims had greatly abated, that they again opened 
their ports, and resumed any communication 
with foreigners. 



Pheni' 
cians< 



vh^t The character and situation of the.Pheni- 

cians were as favourable to the spirit of com- 
merce and discovery as those of the Egyptians 
were adverse to it. They had Ho distinguish- 
ing peculiarity in their manners and institu- 
tions; they were not addicted to any singular 
and unsocial form of superstition; they could 
mingle with other nations withouj scruple or 
reluctance. The territory which they possessed 
was neither large nor fertile. Commerce was 
the only source from which they could derive 
opulence or power. Accordingly, the trade 
Carried on by the Phenicians of Sidon and 
Tjnre, was more extensive and enterprising than 
that of any state in the ancient world. The 
genius of the Phenicians, as well as the object 

^ Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 78. ed. Wesselingi. Amst. 1756. 
Strabo, lib. xyii. p. 1142* ed. Amst. 1707* 
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of their policy and the spiiit of their laws, book 
were entirely commercial. They were a peo- 
ple of merchants who aimed at the empire of 
the sea» and actually possessed it. Their ships 
not only frequented all the ports in the Me- 
dit^ranean, but they were the first who ven- 
tured beyond the ancient boundaries of navi- 
gation, and, passing the Streights of Gade$, 
visited the westerji coasts of Spain and Africa. 
In many of the places to which they resorted, 
they planted colonies, and communicated to 
the rude inhabitants some knowledge of their 
arts and improvements. While they extended 
their discoveries towards the north and the 
west, they did not neglect to penetrate into 
the more opulent and fertile regions of the 
south and east. Having rendered themselves 
masters of several commodious harbours to- 
wards the bottom of the Arabian Gulf, they, 
afler the example of the Egyptians, establisl^ed 
a regular Intercourse with Arabia and the con- 
tinent of India on the one hand, and with the 
eastern coast of Africai on the other. From 
these countries' they imported many valuable 
commodities unknown to the rest of the world, 
and, during a long period, engrossed that 
lucrative branch of commerce without a 
rival.'' 

<^ See NOTE I. at the end of the volume. 
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BOOK The vast wealth which the Phenicians ac- 
, ^' quired by monopolising the trade carried on 
Of the in the Red Sea, incited their neighbours the 
Jews, under the prosperous reigns of David 
and Solomon, to aim at being admitted to 
some share of it. This they obtained, partly 
by their conquest of Idumea, which stretches 
along the Red Sea, and partly by their al- 
liance with Hiram King of Tyre. Solomon 
fitted out fleets, which, under the direction of 
Phenician pilots, sailed from the Red Sea to 
Tarshish and Ophir. These, it is probable, 
were ports in India and Africa, which their 
conductors were accustomed to frequent, and 
from them the Jewish ships returned with such 
valuable cargoes as suddenly diffused wealth 
and splendour through the kingdom of Israel. * 
But the singular institutions of the Jews, the 
observance of which was enjoined by their 
divine Legislator, with an intention of preserv- 
ing them a separate people, uninfected by ido^ 
latry, formed a national character, incapable 
of that open and liberal intercourse with 
strangers which commerce requires. Accord- 
ingly, this unsocial genius of the people, to- 
gether with the disasters which befel the king- 
dom of Israel, prevented the commercial spirit 

* Memoire sur le Pays d'Ophir, par M, d'Anville, Mem, 

de TAcadem. des Inscript. &c. torn. xxx. 83* 

zo 
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"which their monarchs laboured to introduce, book 

and to cherish, from spreading among them. '^ '• 

The Jews cannot be numbered among the 
nations which contributed to improve naviga- 
tion, or to extend discovery. 

But though the instructions and example of ^^a- 
the Phenicians were unable to mould the man- ginians. 
ners and temper of the Jews, in opposition to 
the tendency of their laws, they transmitted 
the commercial spirit with facility, and in fpll 
vigour, to their own descendants the Cartha- 
ginians. The commonwealth of Carthage ap- 
plied to trade and td naval affidrs, with no less' 
ardour, ingenuity, and success, than its parent- 
state. Carthage early rivalled, and soon sur- 
passed Tyre in opulence and power, but seems 
not to have aimed at obtaining any share in 
the commerce with India. The Phenicians 
had engrossed this, and had such a command 
of the Red Sea as secured to them the exclu- 
sive possession of that lucrative branch of trade. 
The commercial activity of the Carthaginians 
wa^ exerted in another direction. Without 
jpontending for the trade of the east with their 
mother-country, they extended their naviga- 
tion chiefly towards the west and north. Fol- 
lowing the course which the Phenicians had 
opened, they passed the Streights of Gades, 
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BOOK and, pushing their discoveries fax beyond those 
^V , of the paxent-state, visited not only ^ the 
coasts of S^ain, but those of Gaul, and pejie- 
trated at last into Britain. At the same l^e 
that they acquired knowledge of new countries 
in this part of the globe, they gradually car- 
ried their researches towards the south. They 
made considerable progress, by land, into the 
interior provinces of Africa, traded with some 
of them, and subjected others^ to their epapire. 
They sailed along the western coast of that 
great continent, almost to the tropic of Cancer, 
and planted several colonies, in order to civilise 
the natives, and accustom them to commerce. 
They discovered the Fortunate Islands, now 
known by the name of the Canaries, the utmost 
boundary of a];icient navigation in the wester^ 



ocean.* 



Nor was the progress of the Phenicians and 
Carthaginians in their knowledge of the globe, 
owing entirely to the desire of extending their 
trade from one country to another. Com- 
merce was followed by its usual effects among 
both these people. It awakened curiosity, en- 
larged the ideas and desires of men, and incited 



^ Plinii Nat. Hist. lib. vi. c. 37. edit, in usum De^h. 
4to. 1685. 
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them to bc^d enterprises. Voyages were un- book 
dertaken, the sole object of which was to dis- , ^' , 
cover new countries, and to explore iihknown 
seas. Such, during the prosperous age of the 
Carthaginian republic, were the famous navi- 
gations of Hanno and Himlico. Both their 
fleets were equipped by authority of the senate, 
and at public expense. Hanno was directed 
to steer towards the south, along the coast of 
Africa, and he seems to have advanced much 
nearer the equinoctial line than any former na- 
vigator. * Himlico had it in charge to proceed 
towards the north, and to examine the western 
coasts of the European continent. ^ Of the 
stole nature was the extraordinary navigation 
of the Phenicians round Africa. A Phenician 
fleet, we are told, fitted out by Necho King 
€f Egypt, took its departiire about six hun- 
dred and four years befo^re the Christian aera, 
from a port in the Red Sea, doubled thie 
soulh'^m jpromohtory of Africa, and, sifter a 
voyage of three years, returned by the Streights 
of Gadefs to the mouth of the Nile. ^ JEudoxus 

f Plinii N»t. Hi^. lib. v. c i. Hanonis Periplus ap. Geo- 
graph. mmores, edit. Hudson!, vol. 1. p. i. ^ 

8 Plinii. Nat. Hist. lib. ii. c. 67. Festus Avienus apud 
Bochart. Geogr. Sacr. lib. i. c.iSO. p. 65i. Oper. vol. iii. 
L. Bat. 1707. 

^ Herodot. lib. iv. c. 4-2. 
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B o o K of Cyzicus is said to have held the same course^ 
, ^'_ . and to have accomplished the same arduous 
undertaking.' 

These voyages, if performed in the maimer 
which I have related, may justly be reckoned 
the greatest effort of navigation in the ancient 
world; and if we attend to the imperfect state^ 
of the art at that time, it is difficult to deter* 
mine, whether we should most admire the 
courage and sagacity with which the design 
was formed, or the conduct and good fortune 
with which it was executed. But unfortunately, 
all the original and authentic accounts of the 
Phenician and Carthaginian voyages, whetheip 
undertaken by public authority, or in prose* 
cution of their private trade, have perished.. 
The information which we receive concerning 
them from the (xreek and Roman authors is 
xiot only obscure and inaccurate, but, if we 
except a short narrative of Hanno's expedition, 
is of suspicious authority. ^ Whatever acquaint- 
ance with the remote regions of the earth the 
Phenicians or Carthaginians may have acquir- 
edr was concealed from the rest of mankind 
with a mercantile jealousy. Every thing re* 

^ Plinii. Nat. Hist. lib. ii. c. 67. 
* See NOTE II. 
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lative to the course of their navigation was BOOK 
not only a mystery of trade, but a secret of , ^' , 
state. Extraordinary facts are related concern- 
ing their solicitude to prevent other nations 
from penetrating into what they wished should 
remain undivulged.* Many of their discove- 
ries seem, accordingly, to have been scarcely 
known beyond the precincts of their own 
states. The navigation round ^Africa, in par- 
ticular, is recorded by the Greek and Roman 
writers, rather as a strange amusing tale, which 
they did not comprehend, or did not believe, 
than as a real transaction, which enlarged their 
knowledge and influenced their opinions."* As 
neither the progress of the Phenician or Car- 
thaginian discoveries, nor the extent of their 
navigation, were communicated to the rest of 
mankind, all memorials of their extraordinary 
skill in naval afiairs seem, in a great measure, 
to have perished, when the maritime power of 
the former was annihilated by Alexander's 
conquest of Tyre, and the empire of the lat- 
ter was overtiuned by the Roman arms. 

Leaving, then, the obscure and pompous of the 
accounts of the Phenician and Carthaginian 



1 Strab. Geogr. lib. iii. p. 265. lib. xviii. p. 1154>. 
« See NOTE III. 
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BOOK voyages to the curiosity and conjectures of an- 
_^'_^^ tiquaries, history must rest satisfied with rda^ 
ting the progress of navigation and discovery 
among the Greeks and Romans, which, though 
less splendid, is better ascertained. It is evident 
that the Phenicians, who instructed the Greeks 
in many other useful sciences and arts, did not 
communicate to them that extensive know- 
ledge of navigation which they themselves pos- 
sessed ; nor did the Romans imbibe that com- 
mercial spirit and ardour for discovery which 
distinguished their rivals the Carthaginians* 
Though Greece be almost encompassed by 
the sea, which formed many spacious bays 
and commodious harbours ; though it be sur- 
rounded by a great number of fertile islands; 
yet, notwitiistanding such a favourable situa- 
tion, which seemed to invite that ingenious 
people to apply themselves to navigation, it 
was long before this art attained any degree 
of perfection among them. Their early voy- 
ages, the object of which was piracy rather 
than commerce, were so inconsiderable, that 
the expedition of the Argonauts from the 
coast of Thessaly to the Euxine Sea, ap- 
peared such an amazing efFoirt of skill and 
courage, as entitled the conductors of it 
to be ranked among the demigods^ and ex- 
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alted the vessel in which they sailed to a place book 
among the heavenly constellations. Even ^ J- 
at a later period, when the Greeks engaged 
in their famous enterprise against Troy, their 
knowledge in naval affairs seems not to have 
been much improved* According to the ac- 
count of Homer, the only poet to whom history ] 
ventures to appeal, and who, by his scrupulous 
accuracy in describing the manners and arts of 
early ages, merits this distinction, the science of 
navigation, at that time, had hardly advanced 
beyond its rudest state* The Greeks in the 
heroic age seem to have b^en unacquainted 
^th the use of iron, the most serviceable of 
all the metals, without which no considerable 
progress was ever made in the mechanical arts. 
Their vessels were of inconsiderable burden, 
and mostly without decks. They had only 
one mast, which was erected or taken down 
at pleasure. They were strangers to the use of 
anchors. All their operations in sailing were 
clumsy and unskilful. They turned their ob- 
servation towards stars, which were improper 
for regulating their course, and their mode of 
observing them was inaccurate and fallacious. 
When they had finished a voyage they drew 
their paltry barks ashore, as savages do their 
canoes, and these remained on dry land until 
the season of returning to sea approached. It 

VOL. VIII. c 
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B O K is not then in the early 6t heroid*^ges of 
'•. Greece, that we can expect to obfierve the 
science of navigation, and the spirit of dis- 
covery, making any considerable progress. 
During that period of disorder and ignorance, 
a thousand causes concurred in restraining 
curiosity and enterprise within very narrow 
bounds. 

But the Greeks advanced with rapidity to 
a state of greater civilisation and refinement. 
Govertiment, in its most liberal and perfect 
form, began to be established in their difierent 
communities; equal laws and regular police 
were gradually introduced ; the sciences and 
arts which are useful or ornamental in life 
were carried to a high pitch of improvement, 
and several of the Grecian commonwealths 
applied to comifferce with such ardour and 
success, that they were considered, in the an- 
cient world, as maritime powers of the first 
rank. Even then, however, the naval victories 
of the Greeks must be ascribed rather to the 
native spirit of the people, and to that courage 
which the enjoyment of liberty inspires, than 
to any extraordinary progress in the' science of 
navigation. In the Persian .war^ those exploits 
which the genius of the Greek historians ha^ 
rendered so famous, were performed by fleets, 
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composed chiefly of small vessels without BOOK 
decks"; the crews of which rushed forward ^ 
with ijsipetuous valour, but little art, to board 
those of the enemy. In the war of Pelopon- 
nesus» their ships seem still to have been of in-' 
considerable burden and force. The extent 
of their trade, how highly soever it may hate 
been estimated in ancient times, was in pro- 
portion to this low condition of their marine. 
The maritime states of Greece hardly carried 
on any commerce beyond the limits of the 
Mediterranean sea. Their chief intercourse 
was with the colonies of their countrymen, 
planted in the Lesser Asia, in Italy and Sicily. 
They sometimes visited the ports of Egypt, of 
the southern provinces of Gaul, and of Thrace, 
or passing through the Hellespont, they traded 
with the countries situated around the Euxine 
sea. Amaziqg instances occur of their ig- 
norance^ even of those countries which lay 
within the narrow precincts to which their 
navigation was confined. When the Greeks 
had assembled their combined fleet against 
Xerxes at Egina, they thought it unadvisable 
to sail to Samosi because they believed the 
distance betwieen that island and Egina to be 
as great as the distance between Egina and 

, , a Thncyd. lib. i. c. 14. 

c 2 
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BOOK the Pillars of Hercules.** They were either 
^' utterly unacquainted with all the parts of the 
globe beyond the Mediterranean sea, or what 
knowledge they had of them was founded 
on conjecture, or djerived from the inform- 
ation of a few persons, whom curiosity and the 
love of science had prompted to travel by land 
into the Upper Asia, or by sea into Egypt, 
the ancient seats of wisdom and arts. Ajfler 
all that the Greeks learned from them, they 
appear to have been ignorant of the most im- 
portant facts, on which an accurate and sci- 
entific knowledge of the globe is fbunded. 

. The expedition of Alexander the Great into 
the east, considerably enlarged the sphere of 
navigation and of geographical knowledge 
among the Greeks. That extraordinary man, 
notwithstanding the violent passions which in- 
cited him, at some times, to the wildest actions, 
and the most extravagant enterprises, possessed 
talents which fitted him not only to conquer, 
but to govern the world. He was capable of 
framing those bold and original schemes of 
policy, which gave a new form to human 
affairs. The revoiutioti in commerce, brought 
about by the force of his genius, is hardly in- 

° Herodot. lib. viii. c. 132. 
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ferior to that revolution injempire, occasioned book 
by the success of his arms. It is probable, , J^'_ , 
that the opposition and efforts of the republic 
of Tyre, which checked him so long in the 
carreer of his victories, gave Alexander an 
opportunity of observing the vast resources of 
a maritime power, and conveyed to him some 
idea of the insmense wealth which the Tynans 
derived from their conwierce, especially that 
with the East-Indies. As soon as he had 
accoix^lished the destruction of Tyre, and 
reduced Egypt to subjection, he formed the 
plan of rendering the empire which he pro- . 
posed to establish, the centre of commerce as 
well as the seat of dominion. With this view 
he founded a great city, which he honoured 
with his own name, near one of the mouths of 
the river Nile, that by the Mediterranean sea, 
and the neighbourhood of the Arabian Gulf, 
it might command the trade both of the east 
and west. P This situation was chosen with 
such discernment, that Alexandria soon be- 
came the chief commercial city in the world. 
Not only during the subsistence of the Gre- 
cian empire in Egypt and in the east, but 
amidst all the successive revolutions in those 
countries from the time of the Ptolemies to 

» Strab. Geogr. lib^xvii. p. 1U3. 1149. 
c 3 
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B o o K the discovery of the navigation by the Gape 
of Good Hope, commerce, particularly that 
of the East-Indies, continued to flow in the 
channel which the sagacity and foresight of 
Alexander had marked out for it. 



His ambition was not satisfied with having 
opened to the Greeks a communication with 
India by sea ; he aspired to the sovereignty 
of those regions which furnished the rest of 
mankind with sb many precious commodities, 
atid conducted his army thither by land. En- 
terprising, however, as he was, he may b(B 
said rather to have viewed, than to have con- 
quered that country. He did not, in his pro- 
gress towards the east, advance beyond the 
banks of the rivers that fall into the Indus, 
which is now the western boundary of the vast 
continent of India. Amidst the wild exploits 
which distinguish this part of his history, he 
pursued measures that mark the superiority 
of his genius as well as the extent of his 
views. He had penetrated as far into India 
as to confirm his opinion of its commercial 
importance, and to perceive that imifiense 
wealth might be derived from intercourse 
with a country, where the arts of elegance, 
having been more early cultivated, were ar- 
rived at greater perfection than in any other 
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part of the earth. ** Full of this idea, he re- book 
solved to examine the course of navigation . ^' . 
from the mouth of the Indus to the bott<^m of 
the Persian Gulf ; and, if it should' be found 
practicable, to estabb'sh a regular communi- 
cation between them^ In order to effect this, 
he proposed to remove the cataracts, with 
which the jealousy of the Persians, and dieif 
av^si<^ to correspondence with foreigiiers, 
bad obstructed the entrance into the Eu- 
phrs^s*^; to carry the commodities of the 
£ast up that river, and the Tigris, which 
unitess with it, into the interior parts of his 
Asiatic dominions ; while, by the way of the 
Arabian Gulf,^ and the river Nile, they might 
be conveyed to Alexandria, and distributed 
to the rest of ^e world. Nearchu3, an officer 
of eminent abilities, was intrusted with the 
command of the fleet fitted out for this expe- 
dition. He performed this voyage, which 
was deemed an enterprise so arduous and im- 
portant, that Alexander recJconed it one of 
the most extraordinary events which distin- 
guished his reign. Inconsiderable as it may 
now ^pear, it was, a,t that time, an under- 
taking of no little merit and difficulty. In 
the prosecution of it, striking instances occur 

^ ^ Strab.Geogc. lib.xv. p»1036. Q.Curtius, lib.xviii. 
C.9. ' Strab.Geogr. lib.xvi. p. 1075. 
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B o o K of the small progress which the Greeks had 
_/•_ made in naval knowledge/ Having never 
sailed beyond the bounds of the Mediterra- 
nean, where the ebb and flow of- the sea are 
hardly p^ceptible, when they first observed 
this phaenomenon at the mouth of the Indus, 
it appeared to them a prodigy, by which the 
godis testified the displeasure of heaven against 
their enterprise/ During their whole course, 
they seem never to have lost sight of land, 
but followed the bearings of the coast so 
servilely, that they could not much avail 
themselves of those periodical winds, which 
facilitate navigation in the Indian ocean. Ac- 
• coidingly, they spent no less than ten months 
in performing this voyage", which, from the 
mouth of the Indus to that of the Persian 
Gulf, does not exceed twenty degrees. It is 
probable, that, amidst the violent convulsions 
arid frequent revolutions in the East, occa- 
sioned by the contests among the suc(5essors 
of Alexander, the navigation to India by the 
course which Nearchus had opened was dis- 
continued. The Indian trade carried on at 
Alexandria, not only subsisted, but was so 
much extended under the Grecian monarchs 
of Egypt, that it proved a great source of the 
wealth which distinguished their kingdom. 

« See NOTE IV. « See NOTE V. 

" Plin. Hist. Nat. lib.vi. c.23. 
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Thb progress which the Romans made in B o o K 
navigation and discovery, was still more in- -. ^ _. 
considerable than that of the Greeks. The Of the 
genius of the Roman people, their military ^^^^ 
education, and . the spirit of their laws, con- 
curred in estranging them from commerce 
and naval affairs. It was the necessity of op- 
posing a formidable rival, not the desire of 
extending trade, which first prompted them 
to aim at maritime power. Though they soon 
perceived that in order to acquire the univer- 
sal dominion after which they aspired, it was 
necessary to render themselves masters of the 
sea!, they still considered the naval service as 
a subordinate station, and reserved for it such 
citizens as were hot of a rank to be admitted 
into the legions.* In the history of the Ro- 
man republic, hardly one event occurs, that 
marks attention to navigation any farther 
than as it was instrumental towards conquest. 
When the Roman valour and discipline had 
subdued ail the maritime states known in the 
ancient world ; when Carthage, Greece, and 
Egypt, had submitted to their power, the 
Romans did not imbibe the commercial spirit 
of the conquered'^iations. Among that peo- 
pie of soldiers, to have applied to trade would 

» Polyb.lib.v. 
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BOOK h^ve'hem deemed a degradation of a Roman 
^ . dtiiettrf-> They abandoned the mechanical arts^ 
teommeFce, md navigation, todiaves, to freed- 
tnen, t^ provincials, and to citiaens of the 
lowest dasgr Even after the subversion of 
liberty, when the severity and haughtiness of 
ancient manners began to abate, commerce 
did not rise into high estimation among the 
Romans. The trade of Greece, Egypt, and 
the other conquered countries, continued to 
be carried on in its usual channels, after they 
were reduced into the form of Roman pror 
vinces. As Rome was the capital of the 
world, and the seat of government, all the 
wealth and valuable productions of the pro- 
vinces flowed naturally thither. The Ro- 
mans, satisfied with this, seem to have suf- 
fered commerce to remain almost entirely in 
the hands of the natives of the respective 
countries. The extent, however, of the Ro- 
man power, which reached over the greatest 
part of the known world, the vigilant inspec- 
tion of the Roman magistrates, and the spirit 
of the Roman government, no less intelligent 
than active, gave such additional security to 
commerce, as animated it with new vigour, 
Tlie union amc^g nations was never so entires 
lior the intercourse so perfect, as within the 
bounds of this vast empire. Commerce, under 
the Roman dominion, was not obstructed by 
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the jealousy of rival states, ioterrupted by B o K 
frequent hostilities, or limited by partial re- ^' 
strictions. One superintending power moiv^d 
and regulated the industry of mankind, and 
enjoyed the fruits of their joint efforts. 

Navigation, felt this influence, and im- 
proved under it. As soon as the Romans ac- 
quired a taste for the luxuries of the Ea^t^ the ^ 
trade with India through Egypt was pushed 
with new vigour, and carried on to greater 
extent. By frequenting the Indian continent, 
navigators became acquainted with the pe^ 
nodical course of the winds, which, in the 
ocean that separates Africa from India, blow 
with little variation during one half of the year 
from the east, and during the other half blow 
with equal steadiness from the west. Encour 
raged by observing this, the pilots who sailed 
from Egypt to India abandoned their ancient 
dow and dangerous coiurse along the coast, 
and as soon as the western monsoon set in» 
took their departure from Ocelis, at the mouth 
of the Arabian Gulf, and stretched boldly 
across the ocean. ^ The uniform direction of 
the wind^ supplying the place of the compass^ 
and rendering the guidance of tlie stars let^ 
necessary, conducted them to the port of 

y Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. vi. c. 23. 
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Musiris, on the western shore of the Indian 
continent. There they took on booed their 
cargo, and returning with the eastern mon* 
soon, finished their voyage to the Arabian 
Gulf within the year. This part of India, 
now known by the name of the Malabar coast, 
seems to have been the utmost limit of ancient 
navigation in that quarter of the globe. What 
imperfect knowledge the ancients had of the 
immense countries which stretch beyond this 
towards the east, they received from a few ad- 
venturers, who had visited themby land. Such 
excursions were neither frequent nor extensive^ 
and it is probable, that while the Roman inter- 
course with India subsisted, no traveller ever 
penetrated farther than to the banks of the 
Ganges.'' The fleets from Egypt which 
traded at Musiris were loaded, it is true, with 
the spices and other rich commodities of the' 
continent and islands of the farther India; 
but these were brought to that port, which 
became the staple of the commerce between 
the east and west, by the Indians themselves, 
in canoes hollowed out of one tree.* The 
Egyptian and Roman merchants, satisfied with 
acquiring those commodities in this manner, 
did not think it necessary to explore unknown 
seas, and venture upon a dangerous navigation, 

» Strab. Geogr. Hb. xv. p. 1006. 1010. See NOTE VI. 
^ Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. vi. c.26. 
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in quest of the countries which produced them. BOOK 
But though the discoveries of the Romans in '• 
India were so limited, their commerce there 
vr2LS such as will appear ccmsiderable, even to 
the present age, in which the Indian trade 
has been extended far beyond the practice or 
conception of any preceding period. We are 
informed by one author of credit^, that the 
commerce with India drained the Roman 
empire every year of more than four hundred 
thousand pounds ; and by another, that one 
hundred and twenty ships sailed annually 
from the Arabian Gulf to that country. *" 

The discovery of this new method of sailing Disco- 
to India, is the most considerable improve- th"^an-^ 
ment in navigation made during the continu- ^ ^^d 
ance of the Roman power. But in ancient 
times, the knowledge of remote countries 
was acquired more frequently by land than 
by sea**; and the Romans, from their peculiar 
disinclination to naval affairs, may be said to 
have neglected totally the latter, though a 
more easy and expeditious method of disco- 
very. Hie progress, however, of their victo- 
rious armies through a considerable portion 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa, contributed 
greatly to extend discovery by land, and gra- 

^ Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. vi. c. 26. 

^ Strab. Geogr. lib. ii. p. 179. ^ See NOTE VII. 
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B O iC I formerly observed, with all the fertile and 
, ^' ^ opulent countries beyond the Ganges, which 
furnish the most valuable commodities that, in 
modem times, have been the great object of 
the European commerce with India; nor do 
they seem to have ever penetrated into those 
immense regions occupied by the wandering 
tribes, which they called by the general 
name of Sarmatians or Scythians, and which 
are now possessed by Tartars of various de- 
nominations, and by the Asiatic subjects of 
Russia* 

A remark- BuT there is One opinion, that universally 
ofthwT^ prevailed among the ancients, which, conveys 
a more striking idea of the small progress 
they had made in the knowledge .of the ha- 
bitable globe, than can be derived from any 
detail of their discoveries. They supposed 
the earth to be divided into five regiona, which 
they distinguished by the name of Zon^. 
Two of these, which were nearest the polc^s, 
they termed Frigid zones, axul.)believed that 
the extreme cold which reigned perpetually 
there, rendered them uniiihabitable. Another, 
seated under the^ line, and extending on eilher 
side towards the tropics, they called the Tor- 
rid zone, and imagined it to be.so burnt up 
with unremitting heat, as to be equally, desti- 
tute of inhabitants. Pn the two other zones, 
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which cx3cupie<} 4iie rettiaind^r of the earthy book 

they bestowed the appellatkii of tempei^ate, ^^ ^ 

aad tau^ that these, being the only r^oQ* 
in which life could subsist, were allotted to 
man for his habitation. Hiis ^dld opinion 
was not a conceit df the unin&rmed vulgar^ 
or a fancifid fiction of the poetSi but aB3;«tem 
adopted by the most enlightened philosopher^ 
the moat accurate histoxiam and geographers 
in Greece and Rome. According to thii 
theory, a vaat poxtion of the liabibibie earth 
was pronounced to be mifit for sustaiittBig the 
human species. Those fertile and populous 
reg^iMOs within the torrid zone, wMdi aire now 
known not only to ykUd l^ek own inhabitants 
the necessaries andootnforts of life, with most 
luxfuiant profusion, but to commoiiicate their 
Mj^rAuous stores to the rest of the worlds 
were supposed to be the fnaii»ion^ perpetual 
aterility and (desolatioti. As all the parts of 
tiie globe wi& wUkb 4lie ancients w^o ac- 
quainted, iay widuki the nor&em temperate 
zone, dieir <^imon that the other temperate 
zone was Med wHH ioiiiabitaiits, was founded 
OD reasoning $»d coajeobare, noton i&scovery. 
They ^en fodieved, tibat by ^le iflftG^erable 
heat of the toifid zone, sudi ab k»»upera^le 
barrier was pladed betW^^'tis^ two temperate 
regions of the earth as would prevent for ever 
any intercourse between their respective in- 

VOL. VIII. D 
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BOOK habitants. Thus this extravs^ant theory not 
, ^ , only proves that the ancients were unac- 
quainted with the true state of the globe, but 
. it tended to render their ignorance perpetual, 
by. representing all attempts towards opening 
a communication with the remote regions of 
the earth, as utterly impracticable. ^ 

But, however imperfect or inaccurate the 
geographical knowledge which the Greeks and 
Romans had acquired may appear, in respect 
of the present improved state of that science, 
their progress in discovery will seem consider- 
able, and the extent to which they carried 
navigation and c<miim6tce must be reckoned 
great, when compared with the ignorance of 
early times. As long as the Roman empire 
retained such vigour as to preserve its autho- 
rity over the conquered nations, and to keen 
them united, it was an object of public policy, 
as well as of private <^uriosityf tb examine and 
describe the countries, which cooippsed this 
great body. £veii\when the other sciences 
began to decline, gecgtapby, enriched with 
new observations, s^d receiving some acces- 
sion from the experience of every age, and 
the reports of every trayellipr, contitiued to 
improve. It attained to the highest point of 

f See NOTE VIIL 
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perfection and accuracy tQ which it ever book 
anived in the ancient world, by the industry , ^' ^ 
-and genius of Ptolemy the philosopher. He improYe- 
.flourished in the second century of the Chris- ^og 
tian aera, and published a description of the f^J^ 
terrestrial globe, more ample and exact than 
that of any of his predecessors. 

But, soon after, .violent convulsions bega^ The inva- 
: to shfike the Romap state ; the fatal ambitiop Roman 
or caprice of Const<intine, by changing the SXrouI 
•seat of gQV^rnment, divided and .weakened its nations, 
rforce; the barbarous nations, which Provi- 
dence prepared as instruments to overturn the 
mighty fabric of the Roman power, began to 
assemble and to. muster their armies on its 
frontier: the empire tottered to its faU. 
During this decline and old age of the Ro- 
^an state, it was impossible that the isciences 
. should go on improving. The efforts of genius 
were, at that period, as languid and feeble as 
. those of government. From the time of Pto- '^ 

lemy, no considerable addition seems to have 
.been made to geographical knowledge, nor 
did any important revolution happen in trade, 
excepting that Constantinople, by its advan- 
. tageous situatiom, and the encouragement of 
the eastern epiperors, became a commercial 
city of the first note. 

D-2 ' " 
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At length, the clouds which had been sp 
long gathering round the Roman empire, burst 
Effects of into :a storm. Barbarous nations rushed in from 
qucsts-on Several quarters with irresistible impetuosity^ 
daTiSto- and, in the general wreck, oa:asioned by the 
courw. inundation which overwhelmed Europe, the 
arts, sciences, inventi<ms, and discoveries of 
the Romans, perished in a great measure, and 
disappeared.^ All the various tribes, which 
settled in the different provinces of the Roman 
empire, were uncivilised, strangers to letters^ 
destitute of arts, unacquainted with regular 
government, subordination, or laws. Hie 
manners and institutions of some c£ Aem were 
so rude, as to be hardly compatible with a state 
o£ social union. Europe, when occupied by 
such inhabitants, may be said to hkve returned 
to a second infancy, and had to begin anew its 
career in improvement, science, and civility* 
The first eflfect of the settlement of those bar- 
barous invaders was to dissolve the union by 
which the Roman power had cem^ted man- 
kind t(^^er. They parcelled out £ur<^ 
^ into many small and independent states, dif- 
fering frcmi each other in language and cus- 
toms.: No intercourse subsisted bet^ween the 
members of those divided and hostile con^mu- 
nides.' ^. :Accustomdl to a simple mode of life, 

« Hist- of Charles V. vol. i. p. 18. 72. 
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mid averse to industry, they had few wants to b cvo k 
supply, and few supeMuities to dispose o£ ^ /' 
The Hames of stranger ond enemy became once 
more words of the same import. . Cuatoms 
every where prevaO^ed, and even laws were 
established^, which rendered it dinagi-e^able 
and dangerous to visit, any foreign country.^ 
€ities> in which alone an extensive commeKi^ 
can be cssurried on, were few, incon6kl6rabl&, 
and destitute of those imnmnities which pror 
dace security or etcite enterjtfise. The 
sciences, iok whii^h ^^o^a|^y and navigattoi^ 
are founded, were little cultivated. The ac«: 
colHits of ancient improvements amd disco- 
veries, contained in the Greek and Roman 
authors^ were neglected or miftinderatood. 
The knowledge of remote Mgiona was lost^ 
their situation, their commodities, and almost 
their names, were tmknoWu. 

CKi^ circumstance prevented eommerciad Commerce 
intercourse with distant nations ftotn ceasii^ ^^Hn 
altogether* Consfca»feilifof>te, though often ^^ 
threatened by the iier^ invaders, who spread 7^^ 
desolation ovea? the rest of Europe, was 8oib»- 
tnnate as to escape their destructive rage. la 
that city, the ifiowledge of ancient arts and 
d^oveneswaarp(i)eserved; atastefor^lendour 

^ Hist, of Charles Y. vol. i. p. 1*li 827- 
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BOO K and elegance subsisted; the productions and 
^' luxuries of foreign countries were in request; 
and commerce continued to flourish there 
when it was almost extinct in every other part 
of Europe. The citizens of Constantinople did 
not confine their trade to the islands of the 
Archipelago, or to the adjacent coasts of Asia; 
they took a wider range, and following the 
course which the ancients had marked out, 
imported the commodities of the East In- 
dies from Aleitandria. Wh^n Egypt was torn 
from the RoiKian empire by the Arabians, the 
industiy of the Greeks discovered a new clian- 
nel, by which the productions of India might 
be conveyed to Constantinople. They were' 
carried up the Indus, as far as th^ great river 
is . navigable ; thence they were transported 
byiandrto.. the banks of the river Oxiis, and 
proceeded down its stream to the Caspian sea. 
There they entered the Volga, and sailing up 
, it, were carried by land to the Tanais, which 
: cpfiductedr/ them . into the fkxine sea; where 
;' vessels .Q>am Con^antinople waited their ar-: 
7 iivsd.': This .extraordinary anU tedious mode 
oftconveyance merits attention, not only as a 
pfoof of the violent passion wJiich the inha- 
bitants .of, Constantinople had conceived for 
tbe;JiH9¥3«ftpf the East, and as a specimen 

^ Ramusio, vQl,i. p.372, F. 
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of* the ardour and ingenuity with which they book 
carried on commerce ; but because it demon- '• 
strates, that during the ignorance which 
reigned in the rest of Europe, an extensive 
knowledge of remote countries was still pre- 
served in the capital of the Greek empire. 

At the same time, a gleam of li^t and andamotig 
knowledge broke in upon the East. The Ara- am. 
bians having contracted some relish for the 
sciences of the people whose empire they had 
contributed to overturn, translated the books 
of several of the Greek philosophers into their 
own language. One of the first was that 
valuable work of Ptolemy, which I have al- 
ready mentioned. The study of geography 
became, of consequence, aa early object of 
attention to the Arabians. But that acute 
and ingenious people cultivated chiefly the 
speculative and scientific parts of geography. 
In order to ascertain the figure and dimensions 
of the terrestrial globe, they applied the prin- 
ciples of geometry, they had. recourse to.ai^tro- 
nomical observations, they employed experi- 
ments and operations^ w:hich Europe, in more 
enlightened times, has been proud to adopt 
and to imitate. At that period, however, the 
fame of the improvements made by the Arai^ 
bians did not reach Europe. The knowledge 
of their discoveries was reserved for ages 
D 4 
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B Q o.K capable of coriipreh^ndfa^ an* of perfecting: 



I. 



them. 



Revival of Bv dewceeSf the calamities and desolation 

coBu&crce 

and nayi- hrooght xxpotM the westem provinces of the 



Europe. Aomaiv empire by its^ barbaarous conqnerorg^ 
were forgotteni and in some measure repaired. 
The rude tribes which settled there, acgtiliing 
iii8^is9>ly s&txjie idea of regular g^iveitmnent, 
and some relish for the function!^ and com- 
forts of dvil life, Europe began to awake 
from its torpid and unactive state. The first 
symptoms of revival were discerned in Italy. 
The northern tribes which took possession of 
this country, made progress in improvement 
with greater rapidity than the people settled . 
in other parts of Europe. Various causes, 
which it is not the object of this work to 
enumerate or explain, concurred in restoring 
liberty and independence to the cities of 
Italy.'' The acqmsition <tf Uhese roused in- 
dustry, and gave motion and vigour to 
an the active powe!rs of the hurn^n mind. 
Foreign conuiietee ireVived, n^atvigsAioif was 
attended to and Attp^oved, CoM^fa^nd^e 
became the chief mart to which the Italians 
resorted. There they not only mcft with a 
lavourable reception, but ohtsfyted such mer- 

k Hist, of Charles V. vok i. p. 30. 
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cant^ privacges as end^ledthem to carry on b o o K 
trade with great advantage. They were sup- |' . 
plied both with the precious commodities of 
the East, and with many curious manufac- 
tures, the product of ancient arts and inge- 
nuity which still subsisted among the Greeks. 
As tite labour and ^tpense of conveying the 
prodvcfeioiis of India to Constantinople by 
that long and inchreet course which I ha(ve 
described^ rendered them extremely rare, and 
of an exorbitant price, the industry of the 
Italians discovered other methods of procuring 
them in greater abuni^ce, and at an easier 
rate. They sometimes purchased them in 
Aleppo, Tripoli, and other ports on the coast 
of Syria, to which they were brought by a 
route not unknown to the ancients. They 
were conv^d firom India by sea, up the 
Perferiian Gulf,' and ascending tbe Euphrates 
and Tigrist asfair as Bagddt, were carried by 
land across the desert of Palmjrra, and from 
thence to the towtis on the Mediterranean. 
Bat, from the Iraigth of the journey, and the 
cUu^ers to wltteb the eara^anii wc^^e esiposed^ 
this ptroved dways at^ou^ and <^en a pre- 
carioQB mode of conveyance. At length, the 
Sddans of Egypt, having revived the com-* 
merce with India im its ancient c'hsmnel, by 
the Arabian Gulf, the Itidian merefaanss, not- 
withstanding the violent antipathy to each 
8 
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fi O o K other with which Christians and the followers 
^' of Mahomet were then possessed, repaired to 
Alexandria, and enduring, from the love of 
gain, the insolence and exactions of the Ma- 
hometans, established a lucrative trade in that 
port. From that period, the commercial 
spirit of Italy became active and enterprising. 
Venice, Genoa, Pisa, rose, from inconsiderable 
towns, to be populous and wealthy cities. 
Their naval power increased; their vessels 
frequented not only all the ports in the Medi- 
terranean, but, venturing sometimes beyond 
the Streights, visited the maritime towns of 
Spain, France, the Low-Countries, and Eng- 
land ; and, by distributing their commodities 
over Europe, began to communicate to its 
various nations some taste for the valuable 
productions of the East, as well as soioe ideas 
of manufactures and arts, which wfere then 
unknown beyond the precincts of Italy. 

Thdrpro- WnmE the cities of Italy were thus, ad- 
¥o^edby vancing in their career of improvement, an 
»d^^ event jhappened, the most extraordinary, per- 
haps,^ in the history . of mankind, which, in- 
stead of retarding the commercial progress of 
the Italians, rendered it more rapid. The 
martial spirit of the Europeans, heightened 
and inflamed by religious zeal, prompted them 
to attempt the deliversmce of the Holy Land 

10 
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from the dominion of Infidels. Vast armies, book 
composed of all the nations in Europe, . _ '_ . 
marched towards Asia, upon this wild enter- 
prise. The Genoese, the Pisans, and Vene- 
tians, furnished the transports which carried 
them thither. They supplied them with pro- 
visions and military stores. Besides the im- 
mense sums which they received on this ac- 
count, they obtained commercial privileges 
and establishments, of great consequence in 
the settlements which the Crusaders made in 
Palestine, and in other provinces of Asia. 
Ttcm those sources, prodigious wealth flowed 
into the cities which I have mentioned. This 
was accompanied with a proportional increase 
of power ; aad,. by the end of the Holy War, 
Venice,in particular, became a great maritime 
state, podS^^Tsiiig an extensive commerce, and 
ample territories;' Italy was not the only 
country in which the Crusades^ contributed 
to revive and difiuse such a spirit as prepared 
Europe f<nr Aiture discoveries.' By their ex- 
peditions into Asia^ the other Eurbpean na- 
tions bedame well acquainted with remote 
regions, which formerly they* knew only by 
name, or by the reports of ignorant ahd ere- 
dulons pilgrims. They had "an opportunity 
of observing' the manners, tihe^ arts, and the 

' Essai de THistoire du Commerce M Vamsb, *p. 52, &c. 
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BOOK aec!(Hnm^dati(msof people more polished than 
^ ^' th^m^elvefiw This intereout^e betl^eenr the 
east and wesi- subsisted ^most two centuries/ 
The adv«aturers who returned frWm Asia^ 
communicated to their ccmntryirieii the ideaur 
which they had acquired, and the habits of 
life they had contracted by visi4iing more re-- 
fined nations. The Europeans beigan ta be 
sensible of wants, with which they ^re for- 
merly unacquainted : aew desires ivere ex- 
cited; and such a taste fot the comiho^ticss 
and art& of other couritries giladually spread 
among them, that they not only eacdwmgtd 
tiie resort of fweigners to their harbom^s, bi»t 
began to perceive the advantage and necessity 
of .ap{^3^ng to commerce themselvesw" 

by the dig. This communication, which was opened 
vtS^eiiers^ between Europe and the western provinces of 
by iMid. ^gj^ encouraged several persons to advance 
fsu* beyond the couHtxies in whidi the' Cru- 
saders carried on their openttiom, and td 
travel by Itmd into the more temotie and apu* 
lent r^onsof theeaat. The wild fmiiatiQism, 
which seems^ at that period^ to^ balw mingled 
in all the schenes of indWiduiJs, no less tiian 
in all the covinsela of nati<HM^ firiBt iacited 
men :to enter i^n thosA loi^. and dangerous 

» I£flt of Cbarles V. toL i. p. 25, <e€. 
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peregrinatuMis. Th^ were afterwanis under- book 
taken from prospects of commercial advantage, , ^_ \ 
or from motives of mere curiosity. B^amin, 
a Jew of Tudela, in the kingdpm of Navarre, 
possessed with a superstitious veneration for 
the law of Moses, and solicitous to visit his 
countrymen in the east, whom he hoped to 
find in such a state of power and opulence as 
might redound to the honour of* his sect, set 
out fzom Spain in tihie year II60, and travel- 
ling by land to Constantinople, proceeded 
thscttii^ the countries to the north of the 
Euxine and Caspian seas, as far as Chinese 
Tartafy. Fr<nn thence he took his route to- 
wards the south, and after traversing various 
provinces of the farther India, he embarked 
osk the Indian ocean, visited several of its 
Islands, and r^urned at the end of thirteen 
yeaaps by the way 0(f Egypt, to Europe, with 
inuph infonpation concerning a large district 
of the globe, altogetiiier unknown at that time 
to the weste^m world. ' The zeal of the head . 
of the Christian church €0-(^rated with the 
superstition of Benjamin tihe Jew, in discover- 
ing the interior and remote provinces of Asia. 
All Cliristend<^»i having been alstrmed with 1346. 
accotants of the rapid progress of the Tartar 
arms undel" Zengis Khan, Innocent IV., who 

* Bergeron Recuei^ des Voyages,) &c* tQm. i. p. 1* 
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BOO K entertained most exalted ideas couceming the 
, ^' . plenitude of his own power, and the submis- 
sion due to his injunctions, sent Father John 
,de Piano. Carpini, at the head of a mission of 
Franciscan monks, and Father Ascolino, at 
the head of another of Dominicans, to enjoin 
Kayuk Khan, the grandson of Zengis, who 
was then at the head of the Tartar empire, to 
. embrace the Christian faith, and to desist from 
desolating the earth by his arms. The haughty 
descendant of the greatest conqueror Asia had 
ever beheld, astonished at this strange man- 
date from an Italian priest, whose name and 
jurisdiction were alike unknown to him, re- 
ceived it with the contempt which it merited, 
though he dismissed the mendicants.who de- 
livered it with impunity. But, as they had 
penetrated into the country by different routes, 
and followed for some time the Tartar camps, 
which were always in motion, they had oppor-- 
tunity of visiting a great part of Asia. Car- 
pini, who proceeded by the way of Poland 
and Russia, travelled through its northern 
provinces as far as the extremities of Thibet. 
Ascolino, who seems to have landed some- 
where in Syria, advanced through its southern 
provinces, into the interior parts of Persia.** 

o Hakluyt, i. 21. Bergeron, tonuu 
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Not long aiter^ St Louis of France con- book 
tributed farther towards extending the know- '• 
ledge which ,the £urope&ns had begun to - 1255. 
acquire of those distant regions. Scwne de- 
signing impostor, who took advantage of the 
slender acquaintance of Christendom with the 
state and character of the Asiatic nations, 
having informed him that a powerful Khan of 
the Tartars had embraced the Christian faith, 
the monarch listened to the tale with. pious 
credulity, and instantly resolved to send am- 
bassadors to this illustrious convert, with a 
view of enticing him to attack their. common 
enemy the Saracens in one quarter, while he 
fell upon them in another. As monks were 
the only persons in that age who possessed 
such a degree of knowledge as qualified them 
for a service of this kind, he employed in it 
Father Andrew, a Jacobine, who w^as followed 
by Father William dc Rubruquis, a Franciscan. 
With respect to the progress of the former, 
there is no memorial extant. The journal of 
the latter has been published. He was ad- 
mitted into the presence of Mangu, the third' 
Khan in succession from Zengis, and made a 
circuit through the interior parts of Asia, 
more extensive than that of any European 
who had hitherto explored them.** 

P Hakl. i. 11. Recueil dcs Voyages par Bergerou,.toni, i. 
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BOOK To those travellers, whom Religious zeal 
^ ^' , ^lent forth to visit "Asia, succeeded others who 
ventured into remote countries, from the pro- 
s^ct of commercial advantage, or from mo- 
tives of mere curiosity. The first and most 
eminent of these was Marco Polo, a Venetian 
1365. of a noble family. Having engaged early m 
trade, according to the custom of his country, 
his aspiring mind wished for a sphere of acti- 
vity more extensive than was afforded to it by 
the established traffic carried on in those ports 
of Europe and Asia, whith the Venetians fre- 
quented. This prompted him to travel into 
unknown countries, in expectation of opening 
a commercial intercourse with them, more 
suited to the sanguine ideas and hopes of a 
young adventurer. 

As his father had already carried some Eu- 
ropean commodities to the court of the great 
Khan of the Tartars, and had di^M>sed of them 
to advantage, he resorted thither. Und^ tJie 
protection of Kublay KhaQ, the most powerful 
of all the successors of 2iengi8, he continued his 
mercantile peregrinations in Asia upwards of 
twenty-six years j and, diMng that time, ^- 
vanced towards the east, far beyond the utmost 
boundaries to which any Eurc^an traveller had 
ever proceeded. Instead of following the course 
of Carpini and Rubruquis, along the vast un* 
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peopled plains of Tartaiy, he passed through book 

the chief trading cities in the more cultivated , ^j^ 

parts of Asia, and penetrated to Cambalu, or 
Pekii^» the capital of the great kingdom of 
Cathay, or China, subject at that time to ti^e 
successors of Zengis. He made more thaii 
one voyage on the Indian ocean ; he traded 
in many rf the islands, from which Europe 
had long received spiceries and other com- 
modities^ which it held in high estimation, 
though unacquainted with the particular 
Goimtries to which it wa^- indebted for those 
prf cious productions ; and he obtained infor- 
matioa conoerning several countries, which he 
did not visit in person, particularly the island 
Spangri, probably the same now known by 
the name of Japan. "^ On his return, he asto^ 
nidged his contemporaries with his descriptions 
of vast regions, whose names had never been 
heard of in Europe, and with such pompous 
accounts of their fertility, their populousnesa, 
their opulence, the variety of their manu^ 
factures, and die extent dT their trade, as 
rose far above the conception c^ an unin- 
formed age* 

About half a century after Marco Polo, Sir i^js?. 
John MandeviUe, an EngUshman^ encouraged 

^J Viaggi di: Marco Polo. Ramus, ii. 2, Bergeron, torn. ii. 
VOL. VIII. E ' 
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B o o K by tiis examplct visited most of the eountries 
I* in the east which he had described, and,, like 
him/ published an account of them/. The 
narrations of those early travellers abound 
with many wild incoherent tales, concerning 
giants, enchanters, and monsters. But they 
were not, from that circiunstance, less accept- 
able to an ignorant age, which delighted in 
what was marvellous. The wonders which 
^ey told, mostly on hearsay, filled the mul- 
titude with admiration. The facts which they 
related from their own observation attracted 
the attention of the more discerning. The 
former, which may be considered as the po- 
pular 'traditions and fables of the countries 
through which theyiiad passed, were gradually 
disregarded as Europe advanced in knowledge. 
The latter, however incredible some of them 
may have appeared in their own time, have* 
been confirmed by the observations of modem 
travellers. By means of both, however, the,- 
curiosity of mankind was excited with respect 
to the remote parts of the earth, their ideas 
were enlarged, and they were not only insen- 
sibly disposed to attempt new discoveries, but 
received such information as directed to that 
particular course in which these were after- 
wards carried on. 

r Voyages and Travels, by Sir John Maridcville. 
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While this. spirit was gradually forming in b o o k 
Europet a fortunate discovery was made, which , | . 
contributed more than all the efforts and in^re- ^^}>y 
nuity of preceding ages, to improve and to Tentionof 
extend navigation. That wonderful property ner's com^ 
of the magnet, by which it communicates such p**^' 
virtue to a needle or slender rod of iron, as to 
point towards the poles of the earth, was ob- 
served. The use which might be made of this 
indi]wcti% navigation was immediately per- 
ceived. That valuable, but now familiar ijastru* 
ment, the mariner^ s compass, was constructed. 
When, by means of it, navigators found that, 
at alt seasons, and in every place, they could 
discover the north and south with so much ease 
and accuracy, it became no loi%er necessary to 
depend merely on the light of the stars and the 
observation of the sea-coast. They gradually 
abandoned their ancient timid and lingering 
course along the shore, ventured boldly into 
the ocean, and, relying on this new guide, could 
steer in the darkest night, and under the most 
cloudy sky, with a security and precision hi- 
therto unknown. The compass may be said to 
have opened to man the dominion of the sea, 
and to have put him in full possession of the 
eairth, by c^nabling him to visit every part of it. 
Mavio Gioia, a citizen of AmaUi, a town of 
considerable trade in the kingdom of Naples, 
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BOOK was the author of this great discoveryi about 
^ [• the year one thousand three hundred and two. 
It hath been often the fate of those illustrious 
benefactors of mankind, who have enriched 
science and improved the arts by their in- 
ventions, to derive more reputation than benefit 
from the happy efforts <rf their genius. But the 
lot of Gioia has been still more cruel ; through 
the inattention or ignorance of contemporary 
historians, he has been defrauded even of the 
fame to which he had such a just, title. We 
receive from them no information with respect 
to his profession, his character, the precise time 
when he made this important discovery, or the 
accidents and enquiries which led to it . The 
knowledge of this event, diough productive of 
greater effects than any recorded in the annals 
of the human race, is transmitted to us witliout 
any of those circumstances which can gratify 
the curiosity that it naturally awakens. ' But 
fiiough the use of the compai^ might enable the 
Italians to perform the short voyages to which 
they were accustomed, with greater security and 
expedition, its influence was not so sudden or 
extensive, as imm^diatdy to render aavi^tioii 
advetiturous,>and to^xcite a spirit of discovery. 
Many causes oomlunad in preventing this be- 

* CoUinas & Trombellus de Acus nautics Inventorc. 
In&tit. Acad. Bonoh* todi. fi. part iii. p. S7^. 
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neficial invention from producing its full book 
effect instantaneously. Men relinquish an- , ^' ^ 
cient habits slowly,^ and with reluctance. They 
are averse to new experiments, and venture 
upon them with timidity. The commercial 
jealousy of the Italians, it is probable, laboured 
to conceal the happy discovery erf their coun- 
trymen from other nations. The art of steer- 
ing by the compass with such skiU and accu- 
racy as to inspire a full confidence in its 
direction, was acquired gradually. Sailors* 
unaccustomed to quit sight of land, durst not 
launch out at once and commit themselves to 
unknown seas. Accordingly, near half a 
century elapsed from the time of Gioia^s dis- 
covery, before navigators ventured into any 
seas which tiiey had not been accustomed to 
frequent 

Th£ first appearance of a bolder spirit may Some ap- 
be dated from the vpyages of the Spaniards to Sf Holder 
the Canary or Fortunate Islands. By what 'P"?*'2 

•^ ^ ^ navigation. 

accident they were led to the discovery of 
those small isles» which lie near five hundred 
miles from the Spanish coast, and above a 
hundred and fifty miles from the coast of 
Africa, contemporaiy writers have not explain- 
ed. But, about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, the people of all the different king- 
doms into which Spain was then divided, were 
E 3 ^ 
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BOOK accustomed to make piratical excursions thf« 
ther, in order to plunder the inhabitants, or to 
cany them off as slaves. Clement VL, in 
virtue of the right claimed by the Holy See, 
to dispose of all countries possessed byinfidels, 
erected those isles into a kingdom, in the year 
one thousand three hundred and forty*foiu*, 
sund conferred it on Lewis de la Cerda, de- 
scended from the royal family of Castile. ^ But 
that unfortunate Prince, destitute of power to 
assert his nominal title, having never visited 
the Canaries, John de Bethencourt, a Nor- 
ftian baron, obtained a grant of them from 
Henry III. of Castile. ' Bethencourt, with the 
Valour and good fortune which distinguished 
the adventurers of his country, attempted and 
effected the conquest; and the possession of 
the Canaries remained for some time in his 
family, as a fief held of the crown of Castile. 
Previous to this expedition of Bethencourt, 
his coimtrymen settled in Normandy are said 
to have visited the coast of Africa, and to 
1565- have proceeded far to the south of the Canary 
Islands. But their voyages thither seem not 
to have been undertaken in consequence of 
any public or regular plan for extending 
navigation and attempting new discoveries. 
They were either excursions suggested by that 

^ Vicra y Clavijo Notic. de la Histor. de Canari^^ 1. 268,^ 
^c. Glas.Hist. cl. 
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roving piratical spirit, which descended to the BOOK 
Norinans from their ancestors, or the com- ^ '• ^ 
tnercial enterprises of private merchants^ which 
attracted so Uttle notice, that hardly any me- 
morial of them is to be found in contemporary 
authors. In a general survey of the progriess 
of discovery, it is sufficient to have mentioned 
this event; and leaving it among those of 
dubious existence, or of small importance, we 
may conclude, that though much additional 
information concerning the remote regions of 
the East had been received by travellers who 
visited them by land, navigation, at the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century, had not ad- 
vanced beyond the state to which it had 
attained before the downfal of the Rcmian 
empire. 

At length the period arrived, wli^n Pro- First wgu- 
vidence decreed that men were to pass the <£covei7, 
limits within which they had been so long 
confined, and open to themselves a more am- 
ple field wherein to display their talents, their 
enterprise and courage. The first consider- 
able efibrts towards this were not made by any 
of the more powerful states of Europe, or by 
those who had applied to navigation with the 
greatest assiduity and success. The glory of [j^ortu- 
leading the way in this new career, was re- guese. 
served for Portugal, one of the smallest and 
£ 4 
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BOOK least powerful of the European Isingdomth 
, ^' , As. the attempts of the Portuguese to acquire 
the knowledge of those parts of the globe with 
which mankind were then unacquainted^ not 
only improved and extended the art of navi- 
gation, but roused such a spirit of curiosity 
and enterprise, as led to the discovery of the 
the New World, of which I propose to write 
the history, it is necessary to take a full view 
of the rise, the progress, and success of their 
various naval operations. It was in this school 
that the discoverer of America wa« trained ; 
and unless we trace the steps by which his 
* iQatructors and guides advanced, it will be 
impossible^ to comprehend the circumstances 
which suggested the idea, or facilitated the 
execution of his great design., 

circum- Vakious circumstances prompted the Pdrtu- 
wbich led guese to ©xert their activity in this new direc- 
* ^ *'"^' tion, and enabled them to accomplish under- 
takings apparently superior to the natural force 
of their monarchy. The Kings of Portugal, 
having dii ven the Moors out of their dominions, 
had acquired power, as well as glory, by the 
success of their arms against the infidels. By 
their victories over them, they had extended 
the royal authority beyond the narrow limits 
within which it was originally circumscribed 
in Portugal, as well as in other feudal king- 

i6 
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dcms^ They had the command of the m^ book 
tional fosxtf could rouse it to act with united ^' 
vigour^ and, after the expulsion of the Moors> 
cbtdd employ it without dread of interruption 
from any domestic enemy. By the perpetual 
hostilities carried on for several centuries 
against the Mahometans, the martial and ad- 
venturous spirit which distinguii^d all the 
European nations during the middle ages, was 
improved and heightened among the Portu- 
guese. A fierce civil war towards the close of 
the fourteenth century, occasioned by a dis* 
puted succession, augmented the mititary ar- 
dour of the nation, and formed or called forth 
men of such active and daring, genius, as are 
fit for bold undertakings. The situation of the 
kingdom, bounded on every side by the domi* 
nions of a more powerful neighbour, did not 
afiSxrd free scope to the activity of the f^rtu- 
guese by land, as the strength of their monarchy 
was no match for that of Castile. But Portugal 
was a maritime state, in which there were many 
commodious harbours ; the people had begun 
to make some progress in the knowledge and 
practice of navigation ; and the sea was. open 
to them, presenting the only field of enterprise 
in which they could 4i8tinguish liiemselves. 

Such was the state oi Portugal^ and such ihe Fint at- 
disposition of the people, when John I., sur- ^""^ ' 
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BOOK named the Bastsurd, obtained secure posseseaon 
. J'_ J o£ the crown by the peace conchided with 
Castile^ in the year one thousand four hundred 
and eleven. He was a Prince of great merit, 
who» by superior <;ourage and abilities, had 
opened his way to a throne, which of right did 
nbtbelcmgtohlm. He instantly perceived that 
it would be impossible to preserve public order, 
or domestic tranquillity, without finding some 
employment for the restless spirit of his sub- 
jects. With this view he assembled a numerous 
fleet at Lisbon, composed of all the ships which 
he could fit out in his own kingdom, and of 
i4;2. many hired from foreigners. This great anna- 
ment wa» destined to attack the Moors settled 
on the coast of Barbary. While it was equip* 
ping, a few vessels were appointed to sail along 
the western shore of Africa bounded by. the 
Atlantic ocean, and to dis6over the unknown 
countries situated there. From this inconsi- 
derable attempt, we may date the commence- 
ment of that spirit of discovery, which opened 
the barriers that had so long shut out mankind 
from the knowledge of one half of the terres- 
trial globe. 

At the time when John sent forth these ships 
on this new vo}rage, the art of navigation was 
stilLveiy imperfect. Though Africa la^ so near 
to Portugal, and the ^rtiUty of the countriei^ 
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already known on that continent invited men to b o o k 
explore it more fully, the Portuguese had nevor 
ventured to sail beyond Cape Non. That pro* 
montory, as its name imports, "vras hitherto com- 
sidered as a boundary which could not be 
passed. But the natiims of Europe had new 
acquired as much knowledge^ aa imboldened 
them to disregard the prejudices and to ccnrect 
the errors of their ancestors. The long reign 
of ignorance, the constant enemy of every cu- 
rious inquiry, and of every new undertaking, 
was approaching to its period. The ligtal; of 
science began to dawn. The works of the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans began to be read 
with admiration and profit. The sciences cul- 
tivated by the Arabians were introduced into 
Europe by the Moors settled in Spain and Por- 
tugal^ and by the Jews, who were very nimie- 
rous hi both these kingdoms. Geometry, astro- 
nomy, and geography, the ^sciences on wlu^h 
th6 art of navigation is founded, became. <>b- 
jects of studious attention. The memory of the 
discoveries made by the ancients was revived, 
and the process of their nayigation and com- 
merce b^an to be traced. Some of the causes 
which have obstructed the cultivation of science 
in Portugal, during thiscenturyand the last, did 
not exist, ordid not operate ia the same manner, 
in the fifteenth century*; and.the. Portuguese, 

' -t See NOTE IXv 
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B O K at that period, seem to have kept p^ce with 
^' other nations, on this side of the Alps in literary 
pursuits. 

Its success. As the genius of the age favoured the exe- 
cution of that new undertaking, to which the 
peculiar state of the countiy invited the Por- 
tuguese, it^roved successful. The vessels sent 
on the discovery doubled that formidable Cape, 
which had terminated the progress of former 
navigators, and proceeded a hundred and sixty 
miles beyond it, to Cape Bojador, As its 
rocky cliffs, which stretched a considerable 
way into the Atlantic, appeared more dreadful 
than the promontory which they had passed^ 
the Portuguese commanders durst not attempt 
to sail round it, but returned to Lisbon, more 
satisfied with haying advanced so far, than 
aghamed of having ventured no farther. 

Prince INCONSIDERABLE as this voy age was, it iii- 

Hemythe cTCascd the passiou for discovery, which began 
the Portu- to arise in Portugal. The fortunate issue of 

guesedis- - -_. , ... . i -»^ /* 

coveries. TOC King's expedition against the Moors of 
1417. Barbary, added strength to that spirit in tl» 
ntMion, and pushed it onio new undertakings. 
In order to render these successful, it was neces- 
sary that they should be conducted by aperson 
- who possessed abilities capable of discerning 
whatwas attainable, who enjoyed leisure toform 
a regular system for prosecuting discovery, and 
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who was animated with ardour that would book 
persevere in spite of obstacle and repulse^. , |'_ , 
Happily for Portugal, she found all those quar 
lities*in Henry Duke of Viseo, the fourth son 
of King John by Philippa of Lancaster, sister 
of Henry IV. King of England. That Prince, 
in Ws early youth, having accompanied his 
father in his expedition to Barbary, distin- 
guished himself by many deeds q£ valour. To 
the martial spirit, which was the characteristic 
of every man of noble birth at that time, he 
added all the aocomplishments of a more en- 
Ughtened and polished age. He cultivated the 
arts and sciences, which were then unknown 
and despised by persons of \m raaak^ He ap- 
plied with peculiar fondness to the study of 
gec^raphy; and by the instruction of able 
masters, as well as by the accounts of travel- 
lers, he early acquired such knowledge erf* the 
habitable globe, as discovered the great pro- 
bability of fiQding new and opulent countries, 
by sailing along the coast of Afiica. Such an 
object was formed to awaken the enthusiasm 
and ardour of a youthful mind, and he espoused 
witii the utmrost zeal the patronage of a design 
which might prove as beneficial, as it appeared 
to be splendid and honourable. In cwder th*t 
he might pursue this great scheme without in- 
terruption, he tetixed from court immediately 
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BOOK after his return from Africa, and fixed his resi- 
, ^ , dence at Sagres, near Cape St. Vincent, where 
the prospebt of the Atlantic ocean invited his 
thoughts continually towards his fiivourite pro- 
ject, and encouraged him to execute it. In this 
retreat he was attended by some oi the most 
learned men in his country, who aided him in 
his researches. He applied for information to 
the Moors of Batbary, who were accustomed 
to travel by land into the interior provinces of 
Africa, in quest of ivory, gold-duat, and other 
rich commodities^ He. consulted the Jews set^ 
tied' m Portugal, By promises, rewards, and 
marks of respect, he allured intahis service se- 
veral persons^ foreigners as well as Portuguese, 
who were eminent for their skill in navigation. 
In taking those preparatory steps, the great 
abilities of the Rrince were seconded by his 
private virtues. His integrity, his affitbility, his 
respect for religion, his zeal for the honour of 
his country, engaged persons of all ranks to 
applaud his design, and to favour the execution 
of it. His schemes were allowed, by the greater 
part of his countrymen, to proceed neither 
from ambition nor the desire of wealth, but to 
flow from the warm benevolence of a heart 
-eager to promote the happiness of mankind, 
and which justly entitled him to assume a 
motto for his device, that described the qua- 

1% 
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lity by which he wished to be distinguished, book 
ike talent of doing good. , ^ \ 

His first effort, as is usual at the commence-' Di8<;overy 
ment of any new undertaking, was extsemd^ SanuT^ 
ii]K;onsiderable. He fitted out a single ship, ^^^^' 
and giving the command of it to John Gon- 
zales Zarco and Tristan Vaz, two gentlemen 
of his household, who voluntarily oflfered to 
conduct the enterprise, he instructed them to 
use their utmost efforts to double Cape Boja- 
dor, and thence to ^teer towards the south. 
They, according to the mode of navigation 
which still prevailed, held their course along 
the shore; and by following that direction, 
they must have encountered almost insuper- 
able difficulties in attempting to pass Cape Bo- 
jadon But fortune came in aid to their want 
of skill, and prevented the voyage from being 
altogether fruitles». A sudden squall of wind 
arose, drove them out to sea, and when they 
expected every moment to perish, landed them 
on an unknown island, which from their happy 
escape they named Porto Santo. Iii the in- 
fancy of navigation, the discovery of this small 
island appeared a matter of such moment, that 
they instantly returned to Portugal with the 
good tidings, and were received by Henry 
with the applau9e and honour due to fortu- 
nate adventurers. This faint dawn of success 
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B oo^K fifiteA- a fliind ardent ifl'tte piir^Wt'-of a fti- 
h 'V^ouHfe object with such $kug«ine h^pei as 

1419. were sufficient incitements to proceed. * Next 
yimr Henry -tent au% three ships bnder Hh^ 
sasie commanders, to whom h^ joined Bartho- 
lomew Perestrello, m order" to tabs posseasion 
of the island which they had discorered. When 
tin^y b^an to settle in Forto Santo, theyob^ 
MK^i^d t<^ard8 tihye south a fixed wpot in the 

or Ma. ttoffSan tike a small black doud. By degteea^ 

^"^* tllfryr.were led to coojecture that it might be 

la^and srteering towards it# tkey arrived at a 

^blAiderable islaad, munhabited and covered 

il^th wood^ which on that acoemnt they called 

Maddra.^ At it was Henry's chief object to 

. .V render his discoveries usefol to bis country,. 

^." hio- immediately o^pped a fleet to carry at 

1420. cidony of Portuguese to these islandsr. By his 
prowdeot care; they were fbmii^ed not mIj 
ihtfa the seeds, plants, and domestic ani^iida 

. ooimnon in Europe ; but as he foresaw that ths 
montii of the cbmate and fertility of the soil 
would prove iaRrourable to the remng of other 
productions, he proem^ slip» of the vine 

. &om the island of Cyprus, the richr wines o^ 
wdiich were then in great request, and plantd 
ef the 8ugar«eane from Sicily, into whiek 

" Historical Relation of the first Discovery of Madeira, 
translated from the Portuguese of Fran. Alcafarana, 
p. 15, Ire. . V 
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it had been l^ddy iBtroduce^. H^ese tkfVYi^ book 
so prospATovaif in tiiis imw cpuntry, that thf 
foexiefii of esiAtiytxtmg ^em wa^ inux^edU^i^i^ 
pereeiyedt and die ^ugssix 9194 ^ine of ]4j^U^ 
quickly became articles of some consequence 
IB thecosiQieriee of Portug^.* 

As soon as the advanjtages derivied ^m 
this fijst settiiemeiit tp tfa^ west ^ the Emtoh 
pean continen^t began (to be jQ^t^ ih^ ^pMIt 
of "discov^iy appeared less chimerical^ an^ 
became more advaiturous. By their v0yi^geis 
(to Madeka, tibe Portuguese werie gi»jdmtiy 
accustomed to a bolder Osavigation, AUd> k^ 
stead of creeping servilely along the OQSit) 
YfiDtured into the op^ sea. In c<M)s6qiien(;;e Double 
fi£ taking «his x^ourse, irilianez, who oom- j^.^^' 
tnand^ one of Piince Henry's ships, doidited 
Cape Bojador, the boundaiy of the Porfcu-^ 
^oese navigation upwards of twenty yeacs, 
and which had hitherto been deemed unpass- 
able. This successful voyage, whi<^ the ig- 1435. 
iKMrance of the age placed on a level with 
tiie most £stmaus exploits recorded in history, 
4^pened a new sphere to navigation, as it 
discovered the vast continent of Africa, still 
washed by the Atlantic ocean, and .stretching 
towards the south. Part of this was soon ex- 

^ Lud. Guicciardipi i)eseritt. de Passi fimi, p. ISO, 181 . 
VOL. vm. F 
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B xi * ^iWi*y the -'Portuguese adt^ilced).^ 
t. }\_-^_j 'ti'dj^s,- aiiid M the ' space of a few iy5«rs they 
Advance flJst^t^vtered'the rfver Senegal/ and dll thie 0Q9st 
tropics. iS^t?6hditig fiom Cape Blanco to Os^edeVerff. 

Astonish. HifTHERTO the Portuguese had been guided 

^eyd^co- iti'tlieir discoveries, or encouraged to attempt 

th^t ^etn, by the light and inforfliation which 

they received from the works of the anci^t 

^ifiathematieians and geographers. But when 

they began to enter the torrid zone, the notion 

^vhich pre^'uiled among the ancients, that the 

*hetft, which reigned perpetually there, was so 

^cessive as to render it uninhabiitable, de- 

terited them, for some time^ from proceeding. 

Their own observations, when they first ven- 

^ui^ed into this unknown and formidableregion, 

^tend^d to confirm the opinion of antiquity 

concerning the violent operatidn fof^tbc'direcJt 

fays of the sun. As far as the' river: Senegal, 

the Portuguese had found the codstof -Airica 

inhabited by people nearly resembling the 

^ Moors of Barbary. When they adviaiiced 

to the south of that river, the hunmn lomi 

seemed to put on a new appiardn^i :< They 

' bebeid men with i^ins black as ^ebdtiry, vwith 

short curled hair^ fiat noses^dnck U|)s,litid:aD 

the peculiar features whi<Jh^'are< mjx*^ knew^ti 

to distingui^ the-race of^ negtoesviii'BiiigJfsttf- 

pi$$itig oltertit^M th^y 'natUrdIy{4Lt«i%biit64^ -^^ 
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vance^Bjplirar.to the lifter they hegm to 4^^e^ 
tthstt ibs^ iflfedta yt&\M ba ^stiU i<iaqre, vkiimX* 
Tbde dsoE^ts w^re ^ eti^etata^ ( aM , ^i^y 
other objections against ♦attempting farther 
discoyeuies« tv^eue.propo^e^ by ^onjie ofi .the 
grandeeg*. Mrho, fr<>m ignoraij^ce, jfrom Qnyy.^^r 
from that ipojd timid prudence x^hiph r^^qtis 
whateyer has. the ^r of novelty ofyBnjterpria^, 
hftd hitlierto condemned all Prince H,epry*,s 
:schemes^ They represented, that it w^ plpq- 
gether chimerical to expect any advantage 
from/cpuntries situated in that region whiph 
the wiadom. and experience of antiquity had 
pronounce^ to be unfit for the habitation of 
men ; :that) their forefathers, satisfied with cul- 
tivating the. tenitoiy which Providence had 
^^hpttd^.thea^ did uotwajite the strength of 
the ikiBgdlmiiby fruitless projects, in quest of 
Jie^isettlemeivt^; that Portugal was already 
sexhatUsted^by the expense of attempts to dis- 
cover ibhds which either did npt exist, or 
whiablAatpr^i destidi^d to remain unknown; 
mA FA^Mtibrained of men, who might have 
b&m eiwp^yeda^'ii^^dertakiBgs attended With 
tttmeomttim sac^eBi> aad productive of greats 
])eilbe&>?/]3LLtl ncit};i0^their appeal to the authp- 
rit^fof ^{andetft^liftor their iiea^oningf cqo- 
SQmi^^th^wi^fmfic- of JPorHugaJt^ , mj^def mjf 
mp^%iiimmfifitkAh^(id^t^ff^ philo»pp^ip 

F « 
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B o K [liiind of Prince Hfenry. The discoveries 
^ ^' ^ whifch he had alreiady made convinced him 
that the ancients had little more thatt a con- 
jettural knowledge of the torrid zone. He 
was no less satisfied that the political argu- 
ments of his opponents, with respect to the 
interest of Portugal, were malevolent and 
ill-founded. In those sentiments he was stre- 
nuously supported by his brother Pedro, who 
governed the kingdom as guardian of their 
1438. nephew Alphonso V., who had succeeded to 
the throne during his minority j and, instead 
of slackening his efforts, Henry continued to 
pursue his discoveries with fresh ardour. 

Papfli But, in order to silence all the murmurs of 

Portugal opposition, he endeavom^d to obtain the sanc- 

counfries ^1^*^ ^^^ ^^^ highest authority in favoul* of his 

it should Operations. With this view he applied to the 

dificover. ^ ^*^ 

Pope, Und represented, in pompous terms, the 
pious and unwearied zeal with which he had 
exefrted hifnself during twenty years, in disco- 
vering unktfown countries, the wretched inha- 
bitants df which were utter strangers to true 
religion, wandering in heathen darktiess, or 
led astraiy by the deluisions of Mahomet. He 
besought the holy father, to whom, as the vicar 
of Christ, all the kingdoms of the earth were 
subject,, to tupnfer on the crown of Portugal a 
right to all the countries possessed by iiofidels, 
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whiiih should be discovered by the industry of book 
its subjects, and subdued by the force of its ^' . 
arms. He entreated him to enjoin all Christian 
powers, under the highest penalties, not to 
molest Portugal while engaged in this laudable 
enterprise, and to prohibit them from settling 
in any of the countries which the Portuguese 
sjiould discover. He promised that, in all their 
expeditions, it should be the chief object of his 
ommtrymen to spread the knowledge of the 
Christian religion, to establish the authority of 
the Holy See, and to increase the flock of the 
universal pastor. As it was by improving with 
dexterity every favourable conjuncture for ac- 
quiring new powers, that the court of Rome had 
gradually extendedits usurpations, Eugene IV., 
the PontjfftQ whom this application was made, 
eagerly seized the opportunity which now pre- 
sented itself. He instantly perceived, that, by 
complying with Prince Henry's request, he 
Bpight exercise a prerogative no less flatterii^ 
in its own nature^ than, likdy to prove bene- 
ficiai in its consequences. A bull w^ accorql- 
ipg^y mned^ in whichj ftfter applauding in the 
«tr0j0®est terms the past ^orts of the Portu- 
guese, and exhorting them tg proceed in tha,t 
laudable career on which they had entered, 
he granted them an exclusive right to aU the 
countries "\frhich they should discover, from 
Cape Non to the continent of India. 
F 3 
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BOOK Extra vAGANi' as this donation, comprfenientf- 
iijgjSUch a large portion of the lia^tiaDle^globd/ 
yj9l^(^ pow ap|)e,ar, even in C'atnolic^couritries, 
i^O'jp^rson in tJbp fifteenth ceriiury ddiibtedf 
that the Pope, in the plenitude of. his apost6lic 
power, had a right to confer it. iPrince' iHenry 
Vra3 soon sensible of the advantages which he 
derived from this transaction. His schemes 
l«reye . authorised and sanctified by the bull 
approving of them. The spirit of discovery 
was connected with zeal for religion, which, in 
fhat age, was a principle of such activity and 
vigour, as to influence the' conduct of nations. 
All Christian Princes were deterred from in- 
truding into those countries wliicfc' the Poi*- 
tuguese had discovered, or from interi-tipt- 
ing the progress of their navigation^ and fcdtf- 



quests. 



■ /'/;' 



covenes. 



Fame and . The fame of the Portuguiese voyages soon 
thePortu- spread over Europe. Men long accustomed 
guese di»- -j-q circixmscribc the activity and knowledge df 
the human mind within the limits to which they 
had been hitherto confined, 'were astonished to 
behold the sphere of navigation so suddenly 
enlarged, and a prospect opened of Visiting 
regions of the globe, the existence of which was 
:^ unknown in former times. Thfe! fedi^lici' and 
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^C^jBftiiye reai^or\ed apd formed theories com- 
cemwgif'tjhc^e pn^xpected discoveries. ^The 
vulgar, in^uji-ed £U|ci wbiidereci ; wnile^eht^i^- 
pri^ipg adventurers crowded from evbry jiart 
of Europe^ soliciting PrincQ Henry to etrij>l6y 
them.in this l^onourahle service. Many Vene- 
tians and Genoese, in particular, who ware, at 
that time, superior to all other nations in l3ie 
science ©f naval affairs, entered aboard the 
Portuguese ships, and acquired a more perfect 
and extensive knowledge of their profession in 
that new school of navigation. In emulation 
of these foreigners, the Portuguese exerted 
their own talents. The nation seconded the 
designs, of the Prince. Private merchants 1466. 
fojmed ,compt^nies, with a view to search for 
unknown couBtries. The Cape de Verd islands, 
which lie off the promontory of that name, 
were discovered, and soon after the isles called 1449. 
.Azores. As the former of these are above 
three hundred mile^ from the African coast, 
and the latter nine hundred miles from any 
continent, i|: ;s evident, by their venturing so 
boldly into the open seas, that the Portuguese 
h^xJ, by tliis tin)^> improved greatly in the art 
of navi^iatjipp. , 

^^i^Uf^ the passion fo^ engaging in new uh- Death of 
dertakings was thus warm and active, it re- Hen^. 
ceived an unfortu^s^te check by the dei^th of *^^^' 
F 4 
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B ft 4%teidig^ Hi^s^, \»bdse iuperk>f kfn^edge h$A 

. V^ ., jitifeerto directed all the operfttioBS of the dis* 

cdi^eterd>; ^nd whote patitmage hadeobouragvui 

and protected tfiem. But notWithiMiiiindiDg all 

tbe adVailtages which they derived from these^ 

t&* Porttigucsie, during his life, did not .advance 

iti their utMost progress towards the south, 

witfaiii five degrees of the equinoctial line j 

FromHrs i^A after their continued exertions for half a 

eehturjr, hardly fifteen hutidred miles of the 

coast of Africa were discovered. To an age ac- 

^^u^nted with the e^rts of nav^ation in its 

ildte of maturity and improvement, those essays 

of its early years must necessarily appear fecMe 

and Unskilful. But inconsiderable as they may 

, h^ dfcjMicd, thfey Were su£lcieht to turn the 

eu^riosity of the i^ropelm nations into a new 

chtobel, to bt^te an enterprising spirit^ and 

to point the Way to future discot^ries; ^ 

The pas- < AiPHo^fso, who posdes^ed tile dirone i>f I\il> 

^oylry ^"stgel at fhe time of I^nee Henry's dealil, was 

fo?f^c** ^ much engaged in supporting his own preten*- 

time. |i(jns to the ei^wn of Castile^ or in eaityiiig foak 

hft ^i^peditions agakist the Mbors in Barbaryi, 

that the fo^ce of his kingdoni bei^^e^i^lediii 

other operations, he couldnot prosecute fcbedis- 

jftbVfetwfe itt Africa witii ai^ow./ 1 HertaoMmitted 

tife dOBdu^t of tii€^ td Fernan«b/j6hom€&s^ a 

{fk€irdhbtit i^ lisdbMt;^ to ^!Pdloteihb:girairtedaii 
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e^clusihEe right of cominaroe^^^ O o K 

tneg cf'M^ck FiBiiee'H^n]'])^ had -tafeec^i|ftOfiH4 J*^ , 
sesdkm; • . Under the festramt aiul opprem^ 
of A moMipdy, the spirit .iif di»eover}r.(}iiilir 
g»idied; ^ It cMs^d to:be a aadomdiob^et^t 
and became the eonceni Jdf a priviute: mw^ ^ 
more attentive to his owtx gfin, than :to l^e: 
gloiy <^ hk copntry. 8ow& progress^ bam*r 
ever waa made* The Portugjtiese venturiediat: - H*?!- . 
length to oross the line, imd, to theif astQnith-^ 
ment» found that region of the torrid jzoq^ 
which was siqpposed to be Bcorched with JOt 
tolerable heat» to be not only habitable^ hut 
pc^fyuloias aUd ftrtile. : . 3:: " 

John IL, whosucceeded his father Alptesisoj ^^^ 
^osseeseditaUiitii oa^able botk of famung^ md with <di- 
execotii^ great .de$tgns« A« part of his^e^:^ dotu-, * 
nues, while i^rince, had arisen from duties on 
the trade with the newly-discovered countries^ 
this naturally turned his. attention towards r 
theiU) and satisfied htm with reject to th^ir . . 
utility and importance. . In propcMtion as his 
kno^edge> of these countries extended, th$ 
^^ossessiOift t)f them appeaiped to be of .greats 
<^MSi&qiitami While the Poitugae^ frro^ 
ceeded along the coast of Afriica,;from:Ofpe 
Non to the^ river of Sfenegai, • they 'feunsd all 
that extensive tract to be sandy, *barfen> and 
thinly inhsMted by at wretch^ cpei^fi,rp4rQ- 
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B oiED ficwiingvihe Mahomi&tan religion,? .g^pd^ubjecti 
, ^' ' tofttie'A?ast cmpii^e of Mcfroooo.i ^But-to tJbe 
south of tba* river, the'pav^r ^nAi^ligion^tthe 
Mahometans were unkiiown; Thexomi^tiy was . 
dii(^ded into somll mdependeo^t {Mrincipalities^^ 
the populationtwas coasideraUe^ the soil fer-: 
tile', and the Portuguese soon ^scovered that 
it ()roduced i-vory, rich gums, gold, and other 
valuable commodities. By the acquisition of 
these, commerce was enlarged, and became 
more adventurous. Men, animaited and ren- 
dered active by the certain prospect of gain^ 
jyui^utsd discovery with greater eagerness^ 
than when they were excited only by curi. 
osity and hope. 

it^ro- This spirit' derived no sinaU reinfprcement 

gra, , 

of vigour from ihe countenance^of fiucb a 
monarch as John. Declaring himself the pa- 
tron of every attempt towairds tdiscoveiy, he 
promoted it with all the ardbur of bis grands- 
uncle Prince Henry, and withBuperiov powen 
The effects of this were immediately! felt. A 
144. powerful fleet was fitted out, which, after ^d»- 
covering the kingdoms of Benin and Congo, 
advanced above fifteen hundred meUes beyond 

.C^typaei. p. 2. 18. NavigaU all laola di San Tome per ua 
Klotto rortugh.' Ramusid, i. 113.' ^* " '. . ♦. 
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the * line,* ' AM ^ fhei ; • Portuguese; Jbr they ^fcrt* iwo io k 
time, feehfeld a <iiew heaven, and observed tiic i- 
stars of' «ft<itJi©r-hemisphet-e. John was not 
only solimous tA discover^ but attentive to se* 
ctire the possession of those countries. He* 
built fMts oti the coast of Guinea ; he sent out 
colonies to settle there ; he established a com-, 
mercial intercourse with the more powerful- 
kingdoms ; he endeavoured to render such as^ 
\rere feeble or divided tributary to the crown? 
of Portugal. Some of the petty princes vo^ 
luntarily ackrjowledged themselves his vassalts^ 
Others were compelled to do so by force of 
Bun^s. A regular and well-digested system 
was formed with respect to this new object of 
policy, and by firmly adhwing to it, the Por- 
tugnK^se^jpower and oommeroe in Africa were 
^staUtehfed wpon a solid foundation. 

' Bftheif^bnstant intercourse with the people Hopes lof 
^f Afrimi the Portuguese gradually acquired inganew 
fi^TYie knoiu^edge of those parts of that country th« East 
4vhich thty tod nai visited. The informatidto 
"Whidhtheyi received fMm^ the natives, added to 
cWhAtihfey»had observed m their own voyages, 
^eg^to^]t{]i«n'^^^ extenswe^'andto 

suggest the idea of schemes more important, 
'ftian thbsfe'^lrifcfif had MthettoaHttred md dccu- 

pied t]fiem.° Tliey had detected the errjpjr of tl^e 
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B o d *' asftdeirts? concerning the nature of ^th^' torrid 

.1- ^ adttel They found as they proceeded uouth- 

y^AA, tiiat the continent of AfHcai, iHstead of 
extending in breadth, according to the doc- 
trine of Ptolemy% at that time the oracle and 
guide <tf the lea;med in the science of geo- 
graphy, appeared sensibly to contract itself, 
and to bend towards the east. This induced 
them to give credit to the accounts of the an- 
cient Phenician voyages round Africa, which 
had long been deemed fabulous, and led them 
to conceive hopes that, by following the same 
route, they, might arrive at the East-Indies, 
and engross that commerce whidi has been the 
source of wealth and power to every nation 
possessed of it. lh.e comprehensive genius 
of Prince Hemy, as we may conjecture from 
the words of the Pope^s bull, had eariy formed 
some idea of this navigation. But though his 
countryinen, at that period, were inc^ble of 
conceiving the extent of his views and sdiemes, 
all the Portuguese mathematicianB md pilots 
now concurred in representing them as weU- 
fonnded and practicable. *Ihe King entered 
with wannth into their sentiixients, and bc^an 
to concert measures (m thii^ arduoius anil 
important voys^e. 

* Vide Nov. Orbis Tabul. Geograph. secund. Ptolem. 
Amst. 1780. 
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Before hk prepamtions fox tbi^ expeditioaa^ b^ o o k. 
were finished, accounts were transmitijed from ^y , 
Africa, that various nations along the cpa^t Schemes 
had mentioned a mighty kingdom situated .on pushing 
their continent, at a great di[staiice towards *' 
the East, the King of which, ^cording to their 
description, professed the Christian religi^. 
The Portuguese Monarch immediately cc©- 
cluded, that this must be the Emperor of 
Abyssinia, to whom the Europeans, ^^uced 
by a ttiistake of Rubruquis, Marco Polo, and 
other travellers to the East, absurdly gave the 
nanae of Prester or Presbyter John;.)wd, as 
he hoped to receive information and assist- 
ance from a Christian Prince, in prosecuting 
a scheme that tended to pr{»pags^te their com- 
mon faith, he resolved to opem, if possittle, 
some intercourse with his <50urt With dus 
view, he made choice of Pedro de Covillam 
and Alphonso de Payva, who were perfect 
masters of the Arabic language^ and aent 
them into the E&st to search for the residence 
of this imknown potentate, and to make him 
proffers of friendi^hip. They had in charge 
likewise to procure whatever intelligence the 
nations which they visited could supply, with 
respect to the trade of India, and the^coufse^ 
of navigation to that continent. ** 

^ Faria y Sousa Pwt, Asia, voh i. p. 26. LasitauDe* 
couv. de Port. i. 46. 
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^<o<D%c >i'^WmL£ JckamadeJ tl&i(iww>^ttl3iDptj by 

Voyageof itpfi^hibh he Wished so iBttAeniiykiii^^i^ii^ovi^t^ 
mew Dif^. iiie did *«Kyt ' tit^gle^t ' <3ie^ < proslediiti6rii > df this 
i^8«- V g^ettu design by sea. The o<»idadfcdf ^suvayoge 
fbr^ this purpose, the' most 'arduous and im- 
portant which the Portuguese had ever pro- 
jected, was commitfced to Barthok>niew Diaz, 
^ir officer whose sagacity, experienw, and for- 
titude rendered him equal to the imdertaking. 
•He stretched boldly towards the sduth, and, 
proceeding beyond the utmost limits to which 
• his countrymen had hitherto advanced, disco- 
vered near a thousand miles of new country. 
' Neither the danger to which he was exposed, 
iiy a succession \)f violent tempests .in un- 
/kiwwn seas, and by the frequent mutinies bf 
J his crew, nor the calamities of famine which 
.he sufiered from losing his store-sbipy icouM 
deter him from prosecuting his enterprise.^ -M 
recompense of his labours and perseverance, 
he.at last descried that lofty promontory which 
bounds Africa to the south. But to descry it 
was all that he had in his power to accomplish. 
The violence of the winds, the shattered ccm- 
■dition of his ships, and the : turbulent spidt 
vof the sailors, compelled him to return after 
a ymy^ge of sixteen months; : in whicb' .he dis- 
. covered a far greater extent of country than 
any former navigator. Diaz^bad cidled the 
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protqoi^oiy //wfaiofaT t6tmiAated:;<hi${. ;v0|9kge» B ^o o K 
Gabo SbrmefO^^^lov, the &teiaajrfCa»g ;f btit ,^ ^ f'^ 
the Kitog^ih^iiimtoterv aa he laow efttetteiiwi 
no do\M:^\ka^fifig::fon^ 4Q»g*d6sk€ti 
XDUte to diittiaj > -gic^re it a .]|api^rm(»^. myij^Hg, 
and o((r bettei^jopien, Th^.Qtj^^Qofid Iiope\ "" 

Those ^mgUBke :eKpe<^tations of suci^q^s Morecer- 
wtre confiraied by the intelligence iJ^hijQh g^^Xof 
John received oyer land, in consequeiii<?6.^f ^^^^"^ 
his emhaasy to Abyssinia- Covillaia and 
Payva, in.obedieasice to their nnwiter's instrui;- 
tions, had repaired to Grand Cairo. From 
that city they travelled along with a carai^an 
of Egyptian merchants, and, embarking on 
the Red J^ea, arrived afr'Aden in Arabia. 
.There they separated; Payva sailed dir^^y 
towards Abyssinia; Covillam emb^ked>j(br 
the East-Indies, and, having* visited Calecut, 
Goa^ and other cities on the Malabar coast, 
returned ta.Sofala, on the east side, of AiHca, 
and thence to Grand Cairo, which Payva and 
he had fixed upon as their place of rendez- 
vous. Unfortunately the former wa^ cruelly 
murdered: in Abyssinia, but Coviljam found 
at Caftro t^oPortuguese Jews, whom Johte,^ 
whose: (provident s^igacit^ attended to every 
£irculncitailce thai could facilitate -the: Qiciecu- 

* • Tt... .,-> '\r. , ,^, '' i .-,'•'"- < r- 
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BOOK ^oxk of* his sckemes, had diapatcbed after 
. _^^ , . thenij m order to receive a detafl of their 
proceedings, asid to conuBanicate to them 
new iBstroctioQS. By one of these Jews, Co» 
vallam transmitted to Portugal a journal of his 
travels bjr sea and land, his remarks upon t^ 
trade of India, together with exact maps of 
the coasts on which he had touched; and 
£rom what he himself had observed, as well 
as from the information of skilful seam^i in 
different <}ountries, he ccnduded, that, by 
sailing round Africa, a passi^ flaight be fotmd 
to the East-Indies. "^ 

Pwara- The happy ooincidence of Covillam's opi- 
another Mon ttud report, with the discoveries which 
voyage, jy^^ y^ lately oaade, left hardly any sha- 
dow of 4oubt with reflect to the possibflity 
af sailing from Europe to Lidia. But tibe 
▼ast length of the voyage, and the furious 
stdrms which Diaz had encoimtered near 
the Cape ef Good Hope, alarmed and iMi- 
midated the Portuguese to such a degree, 
although by long experience they were nfew 
become adventurous and skilfu! mariners, 
that some time was requisite to prepare their 
fmnds for this dai^erous and extraordinary 
voyage. The courage, however, and authority 

* Faria y Sousa Port. Asia, vpl. i. p. 27. La^tau De- 
eouv. i. 48. 
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of the mjEmateh, gradually ai§pjglled tlie Vaih book 
fea^ of litis sul^jects or ma^e it tifece$8ary to ;* *"" , 
conceal them. As Johii^thoiigh* himself now 
tipon the eve of accoiijiij^liahi^g that great .de- 
sign, whiqh haid been the principal obj^ect 6f 
his reign^ his earnestueas in prosecuting it 
became so vehement; that it occupied his 
thoughts by day, and.ber6tved him of sleqp 
through ikt Aight. While he wad taking 
every preCAution that his wisdotii and expe- 
rience cOiAtd suggest, ih ord^r tb insure the 
success of the expedition, which was to de- 
cide concerning the fate of his favourite pro- 
ject, the fame of the vast discoveries which 
the Portuguese had already made, the re-^ Theatten- 
ports concerning the extraordinary intelli- mantod 
gence which they had received from the East, ^^^ "P" 
and the prospect of the voyage which they 
BOW meditated, drew the attention of all the 
European nations, and held them in suspense 
and expectation. By some, the maritime skill 
and navigations of the Portuguese were com- 
pared with those of the Phenicians and Car- 
tliaginians, and exalted above them. Others 
formed conjectures concerning the revolutions 
which the success of the Portuguese schemes 
might occasion in the course of trade, and the 
political state of Europe. The Venetians be- . 
gan to be disquieted with the apprehension 
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BOOK of losing their Indian commerce, the mono- 
3_ , poly of which was the chief source of their 
power as well as opulence, and the Portu- 
guese already enjoyed ii^ fancy the wealth of 
the East. But, during this interval, which 
gave such scope to the various workings of 
soddeniy ciuiosity, of hopc, and of fear, an accoiuit 
ancwob- ^^ brought to.EuTogeof an event no less 
j^'- extraordinary than unexpected, the discovery 
of a New World situated in the West j and 
the eyes and admiration of mankind turned 
iminediately towards that great object. 
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AMONG the foreigners whom the fame of B o O K 
the discoveries made by the Portuguese . ' . 
had allured into their service, was Christopher ^rthand 

i-^i education 

Colon, or Columbus, a subject of the republic of Coium* 
of Genoa, Neither the time nor place of his 
birth are known with eertainty;^ but he was 
descended of an honourable family^ though' 
reduced to indigence by various misfortunes. 
His ancestors having betaken themselves for 
subsistence to a sea*faring life, Columbus dis* 
covered in his early youth the peculiar cha- 
racter and talents which mark out a man for 
that profession. His parents, insteacT CK^thwart- 
ing this original prbpensity of his mind, seem 
to have encoiuraged and confirmed it, by the 
education which they^ave him. After ac 

• See NOre XL 
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BOOK quiring some knowledge of the Latin tongue, 
. i^'_ . the only language in which science was taught 
at that time, ha w|is ii^tructed in geometry, 
cosmography, astronomy, and the art of draw- 
ing. To these he applied with such ardour 
and predilection, oh account of their connec- 
tion with navigation, his favourite object, that 
he advanced with rapid proficiency in the study 
1461.. of them. Thus qualiffedi he went to sea at 
the age of fourteen, and began his career on 
that element which conducted him to so muph 
glory. His e^xly voyj^ges were to those poi:t& 
in th^ M^liteirr^nean which his countrymen 
the Qenoom frequented. This being a sphere 
H67. too nsMTOw for his active mind, b^ m^de an 
excursion to the northem seai^ and visited 
the cqa^ts of Iceland, to which the English 
and other m^tious had begun to resort on ac- 
count of ifc» fishery. As n^vige^tion, in every 
direction, was now become enterprising, he 
proceeded beyond that island, the Thule of 
the ancients, and advanced several degrees 
within the polaf circle. Having satisfied his 
curiosity, by a voyage whidi tcinded more to 
enl^g^ his knowledge of n^val afl^^, than 
to improve his fortune, he entered into the ser- 
vice of a famoiis sea-captain, of his own name 
and family. This man commanded a small 
squadron fitted out at bis own expense, and by 
cruising sometimes against the Mahometans, 
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90inetimd9 a^fatt^t the V^netiainsh, ike rivals at book 



his eountry m tcud^ had M^uire4 botib wealth ^' 



entd reputatk»tt. With him C^li^nbus Qonti- 
nued £Mr sevfordl yea^H) no !«$& dii^tinguiab^d £Dr 
hiscoiirs^ th&Q £^ hk experience a» a mUm. 
At Idi^gtb, in m obstinate ettgagement off the 
C9Mt of.Portvgaly wijbh some Venetiao titoaviilg, 
ratmm^ rioUy Udea frocn the Low->Cottatrie9> 
the vessel oa board which he seirVid took fire, 
tq^dthear with oxte of the emmy's ships, to 
whidt it was fast gnqiqptled. Id this dareadful 
extremity his intir^idjty and presence of mind 
d^ not forsake him. He threw hiimself into the 
sea^ hud hold of a floaJtmg oar, and hf the sup^ 
fwt of it» and his daiterit; in swanmi^g, he 
readoted the 3to«» though above t^^ ktsgnes 
distant, and aaved a tife reserved fctt great: 
imde9:takings.^ 

As s(wm as he recoy^ed streiwtb for the He enters 
IQufney, he repawfod to Xisban^ where maaggr of Portuguese 
his oouatfjfww W4wre settled. They soon cosi* '^'^*^^' 
ceived sudh a favouxable opimm. of him met it, 
as weU as taknti^ that ^^ wantdy solikitedhiia 
to temai« in that kingdom, whe^e his naval 
skiU and ej&ptmin^coiAtd no<i lail of rendsriag 
him eonq)i<fei»»is. Tb et ery advemturer^ a»- 
mated eiAber with curiosity to visKt new eoiuit- 

^ Life.of Columbus, c.v. 
G 3 
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BOOK tries, or with ambition to distinguish himself^ 
^: ^ ^ , the Portuguese service was at that time ex- 
tremely inviting. Columbus listened with a 
favourable ear to the advice of his friends^ and 
haviij^g gained the esteem of a Portuguese lady, 
whom he married, fixed his residence inLisbon. 
This alliance, instead of detaching him from a 
sea-faringlife, contributed toenlarge the sphete 
of his naval knowledge, and to excite a desire 
of extending it still farther. His wife was a 
daughter of Bartholomew Perestrello, one of 
the captains employed by Prince Henry in his 
early navigations, and who, under his protec* 
tion» had discovered and planted the islands of 
Porto Santo and Madeira. Columbus got pos-- 
session of the journals and charts of this expe- 
rienced navigator, and from them he learned 
the course which the Portuguese had held in 
making their discoveries, as well as the various 
circumstances wbich guided or encouraged 
them in their attempts. The study of these 
soothed and inflamed his favourite passion; and 
While he contemplated the maps, and read the 
descriptions of the new countries which Pe- 
restrello had seen, his impatience to visit them 
became irresistible. In order to indulge it, he 
made a voyage to Madeira, and continued 
during several years to trade with that island, 
with the Canaries, the Azores, the settlements 
in Guinea, and all the other places which the 
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Parbiguese haddiscovettd on the continent book 
of Africa.' \ ^- . 



By ttie experience which Columbus ac- Theefiects 
quire4 during such a variety of voyages, to al- ^sco^es 
most every part of the globe with which, at that 
time, any intercourse was carried on by sea, 
he was now become one of the most skilful na- 
vigators in Europe, But, not satisfied with that 
praise,, his ambition aimed at something more. 
The successful progress of the Portuguese na^ 
vigators had awakened a spirit of curiosity and 
emulation, which set every man of science upon 
examining all the circumstances that led to the 
discoveries which they had made, or that ^'' 
forded a prospect of succeeding in any new and 
bolder undertaking. The mind of Columbus, 
naturally inquisitive, capable of deep reflection, 
and turned to speculations of this kind, was so 
often ^nployed in revolving the principles 
upon which the Portuguese had founded their 
schemes of discoveiy, an4 the mode on which 
they had carried them on, that he gradually 
began to form an idea of improving upon their 
plan, and of accomplishing discoveries whibh 
hitherto they had attempted in vain. 



To find out a passage by sea to the East He forms 
Indies,, was, the great object ia view at that ^l^^^ 



'^ Life*ofColianbu8,c.hr.T. 
o 4 
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BOOK period* From the time that the Poftugueee 
, ^: , doubled Cape de Verd, this was the poiat at 
course to which they aimed in all their navigations, and, 
in comparison with it, all their discoveries in 
A&iaa appewed inconfiideirabk. The fertility 
and riches of India had been known for many 
^ges : its spices and other valuable commoditiei) 
were in high request throughout Europe, and 
. the vast wealth of the Venetians arising from 
their having engrossed this trade, had ndseil 
the envy of all nations. But how intent soever 
the Portuguese were upon discovering a new 
rooite to those desirable re^ons, they searched 
for it only by steering towards the south, in 
liope& of arriving at India, by turning to the 
east, afte? they bad sailed round the fkrther 
extremity of Africa. This course was still un- 
Ij^iiown, and) ^ven if discovered, was of such 
immenae length, that a voyage firom Europe to 
India must have, appeared, at that period, an 
undertaking, extremely arduous, and of very 
uncertain issue. More than half a century had 
been employed in advancing from Cape Non 
to the equator ; a much longer space of time 
might elapse before the more extensive naviga- 
tion from that to Indii^ could be accomplished. 
These reflections upon the uncertainty, the 
danger, and tediou3nes&of the course which the 
Portuguese were pursuing, naturally led Co- 
lumbus to coAsider whether a shorter and more 
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dif f ct paa9age to the East Indka might not be b o o k 
found out Afte? revolving \qj^ and seriously , ^^' , 
every circumstance suggested by his superior 
knowlec^e in the theory a^ well as practice of 
navigatioa; after ccMwparipg attentively the 
observations of modem {ulota with the hints 
and conjectures of ancient authors^ he at last 
conclwied, that by sailing directly towards the 
west, acrosi^the Atlantic o^eain, newcountries, 
which probably fbrmed a part of the great 
^o«^tiqQQt of India^ must iofklHbly be dis- 
covered* 

PwNciPLips and arguments of various kindS) The prfn- 
and derived from diflferent sources, inducedhim w&ch Ms 
to adopt this opinion, seemingiy as chimeric^ founZI*'* 
as it was new ^d, extraordipary. The spheric^ 
figure of the earth was known, an4 its iK^ni- 
tude ascertained with apme degree of accuracy. 
From this it was evident, that th^ continents of* 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, as fv as they were 
known at that ti^^e^ forip^ but a smaU portion 
of the terraqueous^ globe* It was suital^le to our 
ideas concer«i:Qg the wisdom and b^efiocM^e 
of the Author of Nature, to believe that thova$t 
space still unexplored was not covered entirely 
by a waste unprofitable oc^ajn^ hut occupied by 
CQuvtriies fit for the. haJpitation of ma»^ It ap- 
peared likewise extremely probable, that the 
continent, onthissideof theglqbe, was balanced 
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B o o K by a proportional quantity of land in thcT 
other hemisphere. These conclusionsdmcem" 
ing the existence of another continent, drawn 
from the figure and structure of the globe, were 
confirmed by the observations and conjectures 
of modern navigators, A Portuguese pilot, 
having stretched farther to the west than was 
usual at that time, took up a piece of timber 
artificially carved, floating upon the sea; and 
as it was driven towards him by a westerly wind, 
he concluded that it came from some unknown 
land situated in that quarter. Columbus's bro- 
ther-in-law had found, to the west of the Ma- 
deira isles, a piece of timber fashioned in the 
same manner, and brought by the same wind; ' 
and had seen likewise canes of an enormous size 
floating upon the waves, which resembled those 
described by Ptolemy as productions peculiar 
to the East Indies. * After a course of westerly 
winds, trees, torn up by the roots, were often 
driven upon the coasts of the Azores; and at 
one time, the dead bodies of two men with sin- 
gular features, resembling neither the inhabi- 
tants of Europe nor of Africa; were cast ashore 
there. 

As the force of this united evidence, arising 
from theoretical principles and practical ob- 

«* Lib.i, c. 17^ 
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servatjonsy led Columbus to expect the disco- book 
very of new coumtries in the western oceaui , j^_ 
other reasons induced him to believe that thefse 
must be connected with the continent of India, 
llioughtheancientshad hardly ever penetrated 
into India farther than the banks of the Ganges, 
yet some Greek authors had ventured to de- 
scribe the provinces beyond that river. As 
men are prone, and at liberty, to magnify what 
is remote or unknown, they represented them 
as regions of an immense extent. Ctesias af- 
firmed that India was as large as all the rest of 
Asia. Onesicritus, whom Pliny the naturalist 
follows^, contended that it was equal to a third 
part of the habitable earth. Nearchus asserted, 
that it would take four months to march in a 
straight line from one extremity of India to th^ 
other. ' The journal of Marco Polo, who had 
proceeded towards the east far beyond the 
limits to which any European had ever advan- 
ced, seemed to confirm these exaggerated ac- 
counts of the ancients. By his magnificent 
descriptions of the kingdoms. of Cathay and 
CipangOf and of flNloy other countries, the 
names of which were unknown in Europe, 
India appeared to be a region of vast extent. 
From these accounts, which, however defec-^ 

« Nat. Hist. lfl>. vi. c. 17. 

' Strab. Georgr. lib. xv. p. 1011. 
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BOOK tive» were the most siccurate thai the people 
^' of Europe had received at that pejriod# with 
respect to the remote parts of the eaat^ Co- 
lumbus drew a just conclusioii. He contended 
that, in proportion as the continent 6f India 
stretched out towards the east» it must,^ in oon« 
gequence of the spherical figure of the earth, 
approach nearer to the islands which had lately 
been discovered to the west of Alrica } tlMLt the 
distance from the <me to the other waa^proba- 
bly not very considerable; and that the mm% 
direct, as well as shortest course to the reiiMH:e 
regions of the east, was to be found by sat]^ 
due weat.' This notion ccxtcemic^ the vici* 
nity of India to the weetem paints of our e&a* 
tinent» was countenanced by some eminent 
writers among the ancients, the simctton ef 
whose authority wa&necossary^ in t)iat a^f, to 
procure a favourable recefiiiotn tp any tcuaet 
Aristatle thought it probjabk; thai the Cekitnns 
of Hercules^ or Straits c^Gihraktar, were not 
far f emored from the Easit Inches, an4 that 
there might be a comDunication by sita be* 
tween them«^ Seneca,i in terma stiU more 
expilicit, affirms^ that, with a fafa^ wind^ o^ 
might sail firon S^in to Indki^ ia a &^ 

« See NOTE XII. 

^ Aristot. de Coelo, lib. ii. c. 14, edit. Du Yai. Par. 1629. 
vol. i. p. 472. 
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days.' The ftmous Atlairtic iskird described i o o K 
by Haftv a*id i5d|>poscd iry many to be a real ^^ 
country, beyond which an unknown continent 
was situated^ is repretelited by hk» M lying at 
no great diiteace from Spain. After weighing 
all these particulars^ Columbu6>i in .whosd cha- 
racter the modosty and dif&denco of true ge^^ 
hiug wan i^ted t^h the ardent jenthusiasm of 
a proctor, did not rest with such absolute 
aasuramm either upon his own arguments, or • 
\xpm the authority of the ancients, as not to 
G0Miilt such of bis cQUtemporaries a^ were 
capsMe of comprehending the nature of the 
evideiii^e which he produced in support of his 
opinion. As early as the year one thousand 
foui* hundred and seventy-four, he conununi- 
oated his ideas concerning the probability of 
disGinrering new countries^ by sailing West- 
wards^ to Paul, a physician of Florence, emi- 
nent for y s knowledge of cosmography, and 
who, from the learning as well as c^dour 
wliich he diBcover s in his reply, appears to 
hove been well entitled to the cottfidencle 
which Columbus placed in him* He wsurmly 
HpfKTOved of the plan, eoiggested several facts 
in confirmation of it^ and enc<>uraged Colum- 
bus to persevere in an undertaking so laudable, 

* Senec. Quest. Natur. ]ih. i. in proem. 
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BOOK and which must redoimd somudi to the honour 
. "• , . of his country, and the beneit of Europe^ ^ 

H» To a mind less cnfoble o£ fonnti^ and of 

for^^. executing great designs than tbatc^Cohmbus» 
Ixl^i^. ^ ^^^^ reaamiingB and observationat and 
authorities, would have served only as the 
foundation of scnne plausible and fruitless 
theory, which mi^t have furnished matter 
for ingenious discourse or fanciful conjecture. 
But with his sanguine and enterprising temper, 
speculation led directly to action. Fully satis- 
fied himself with respect to the truth c£ his 
system, he was impatient to bring it to the 
test of experiment, and to set out upon a voy- 
age of discovery. The first step towards this 
was to secure the patronage of some of the 
considerable powers in Europe, capable of un- 
dertaking such an enterprise. As long absence 
had not extinguished the affection which he 
bpre to his native country, he wished that it 
should reap the fruits of his labours and invent 
He applies tion. With this view, he laid his scheme 
noese; ^ before the Senate of Genoa, and making his 
country the first tender of his service, ofiei^ 
to sail imder the banners of the republic, in 
quest of the new regions • which he ^expected 
to discover. But Columbus had resided for so 

^ Life of Columbus, c. viii. 
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msaiyyean inrtba^eign p^rts; that his country- book 
men w6DeLund^qdahited with his abilities and ^^ ' ^ 
character; and though a maritime people, 
were so little accustonied/to distatit'voyages, 
that tliey could form no just idea of the pri]Qci- 
pies on wfaieh he founded his hopes :of success. 
They inconsiderately rejected his proposal, as 
thedaream of a chimerical projector, and lost 
for ever the opportunity of restoring their 
commopDvealth to its ancient splendour. ' 

Having performed what was due to his to the 

^ King of 

country, Columbus was so little discouraged Portugal, 
by the repulse which he had received, that, 
' instead of relinquishing his undertaking, he 
pursued it with fresh ardour. He made his 
next overture to John II. King of Portugal, 
in/vdiose dominions he had been long estab- 
lished, and whom he considered, on that ac- 
count, as having the second claim to his ser- 
vice. Here every circumstance seemed to 
promise him a more favoiurable reception f he 
applied to a monarch of an enterprising ge- 
nius, no incompetent judge in naval affitirs, 
and proud of patronising every attempt to dis- 
cover new countries. His subjects were the 
most experienced navigators in Europe, and 
the least apt to b^ intimidated either by the 

' Herrcra Hist, de las l^dm Occid. dec. i. lib. i. c. yii. 
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BOOK novelty o£ boldness of any nlaritime expedi^ 
, ^^* ^ tioB. In Portugal^ the professional skill of Co- 
lumbus, as W^ as his personal good qUalitns^ 
were thoroughly kikown : mxd as the former 
rendered it probable that his scheme Wits not 
altogether visionary, the lattar eieiotpted hiin 
from the sttspicidn of any sinister intention in 
proposing it. Accordingly, the King listened 
to hkn in the most gricious manner, and re- 
ferred the con^deration of his plan to Diego 
Ortiz, Bishop of Ceuta, and two Jewish phy- 
sicians, eminent cosmogts^ersy whom he Was 
accustomed to consult in matters of this kusd* 
As in Genoa, ignornnce had oppdsed and dis- 
appointed Columbus; in Lisbob, he had to 
combat with prejudice, an enetny no less for- 
midable. The persons^ according to whose 
decision his scheme was to b^ adopted or re* 
jectedi had be^i the chief directors of tihe 
Portuguese navigations^ and had ddvised to 
search for a passage to India, by steering a 
course directly apposite to thai whil^h CiAaa^ 
bus recommended as shorter and more dertain. 
They could not, therefore, improve of his pro^ 
posal, without submitting to the double mortifi- 
cation of condemning tibeir own theory, and ae- 
bywhom kuowledgiug his superioT sagacify^ After teas4 
ceived. ^ him with captiousquestions^ aQdstarting in^ 
numerable objections, with a view of betraying 
him into such a particular e)cplattation of his 
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System, as might draw from him a full discovery book 
of its natxire, they deferred passing a final judg- ^^: 
ment with respect to it.' In the mean time, 
they conspired to rob him of ttte honour and 
advantages which he expected from the suc- 
cess of his scheme, advising the King to dis- 
patch a vessel secretly, in order to attempt the 
proposed discovery, by following exactly the 
course which Colimibus seemed to point out. 
John, forgetting on this occasion the senti- 
ments becoming a monarch, meanly adopted 
this perfidious counsel. But the pilot chosen 
to execute Columbus's plan had neither the 
genius, nor the fortitude of its author. Con- 
trary winds arose, no sight of approaching land 
appeared, his courage failed, and he retxu:ned 
to Lisbon, execrating the project «s equally 
extravagant and dangerous."" 

Upon discovering this dishonourable trans- He leaves 
action, Columbus felt thje indignation natural f^fr'^iv* 
to an ingenuous mind, and in the warmth of ^^^^^^ 
his resentment determine\l to break off all in- Spain. 
tercourse with a nation capable of suqh flagrant 
treachery. He instantly quitted the kingdom, 
and landed in Spain towards the close pf thie 
year one thousand four hundred and eighty- 
four. As he was now at 13>erty to couft the 

^ Life of Columbus, c. xi. Herrera, dec. I . lib. i. c. 7- 
VOL. VIII. H 
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BOOK protection of any patron, whom he could en- 
^' gage to approve of his plan, and to carry it 
into execution, he resolved to propose it in 
person to Ferdinand and Isabella, who at that 
time governed the united kingdoms of Castile 
Sends his and Aragou. ,But as he had already expe^- 
"mto^^^ rienced the uncertain issue of application to 
England, kings and ministers, he took the precaution 
of sending into England his brother Bartholo- 
mew, to whom he had fully communicated 
his ideas, in order that he might negotiate, at 
the same time, with Henry VII,, who was re- 
puted one of the most sagacious as well as 
opulent Princes in Europe. 

Obstacles It was not without reason that Columbus 
cess Tn^"^" entertained doubts and fears with respect to 
Spain. ^jjg reception of his proposals in the Spanish 
court. Spain was, at that juncture, engaged 
in a dangerous war with Granada, the last of 
the Moorish kingdoms in that country. The 
wary and suspicious temper of Ferdinand was 
not formed to relish bold or uncommon de- 
signs. IsabeUa, though more generous and 
enterprising, was under the influence of her 
husband in all her actions. The Spaniards had 
hitherto made no efforts to extend, navigation 
beyond its ancient limits, and had beheld the 
amazing progress of discovery among their 
neighbours the Portuguese, without one at- 

i6 
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tempt to imitate or to rival them. The war book 
^vith the Infidels afforded an ample field to the ^ ^^' 
national activity and love of glory. Under 
circumstances so unfavourable, it was impos- 
sible for Columbus to make rapid progress 
with a nation, naturally slow and dilatory in 
forming all its resolutions. His character, 
however, was admirably adapted to that of the 
people whose confidence and protection he 
solicited. He was grave, though courteous in 
his deportment j circumspect in his words and 
actions ; irreproachable in his morals; and ex- 
emplary in his attention to all the duties and 
functions of religion. By qualities so respect- 
able, he not only gained many private friends, 
but acquired such general esteem, that, not- 
withstanding the plainness of his ^pearance, 
suitable to the mediocrity of his fortune, he 
was not considered as a mere adventurer, 
to whom indigence had suggested a visionar}'^ 
project, but was received as a person to whose 
propositions serious attention was due. 

Ferdinand and Isabella, though fuHy oc- Hisscheme 
cnpied by their operations against the Moors, by^sktu 
paid so much regard to Columbus, as to remit ^^Uw^te^s; 
the consideration of his plan to the Queen's 
confessor, Ferdinand de Talavera. He con- 
sulted suqh of his countrymen as were sup- 
,posed best qualified to decide with respect to 
H 2 
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B o K a subject of this kind. But true science had 
, i|'_ . hitherto made so little progress in Spain, that 
the pretended philosophers, selected to judge 
in a matter of such moment, did not compre- 
hend the first principles upon which Coliunbus 
founded his conjectures and hqies. Some of 
theiti, from mistaken notions concerning the 
dimensions of the globe, contended that a 
voyage to those* remote parts of the east which 
Columbus expected to discover, couki not be 
performed in less than three years. Others 
concluded, that either he-would find the ocean 
to be of infinite extent, according to the opi- 
nion of some ancient philosophers ; or, if he 
should persist in steering towards the west be- 
yond a certain point, that the convex figure of 
the globe would prevent his return, and that 
he must inevitably perish, in the vain attempt 
to open a communication between the two op- 
posite hemispheres, which nature had for ever 
disjoined. Even without deigning to enter 
into any particular discussion, many rejected 
the scheme in general, upon the credit of a 
maxim, under which the ignorant and unen- 
terprising shelter themselves in every age, 
" That it is presumptuous in any person, to 
suppose that he alone possesses knowledge su- 
perior to all the rest of mankind united.** 
They maintained, that if there were really 
any such countries as Columbus pretended, 

IX 
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they could not have remained so long con- book 
cealed, nor would the wisdom and sagacity of , //' . 
former ages have left the glory of thia inven- 
tion to an obscure Genoese pilot. 

\ ... 

It required all Columbus's patience and who made 
address to negotiate with men capable of ad- vonrabie 
vancing such strange propositions. He had concern- 
to contend not only with the obstinacy of igr "*«**' 
norance, but with what is still more intract- 
able, the pride of false knowledge. After 
innumerable conferences, and wasting five 
years in fruitless endeavours to inform and to 
satisfy judges so little capable of deciding with 
propriety, Talavera, at last, made such an un- 
favoiurable report to Ferdinand and Isabella, 
as induced them to acquaint Columbus, that 
until the war witli the Moors should be brought 
to a period, it would be imprudent to engage 
in any new and extensive enterprise. 

Whatever care was taken to soften the 
harshness of this declaration, Columbus consi- 
dered it as a final rejection of his proposals. 
But, happily for mankind, that superiority of 
genius, which is capable of forming gre,at and 
uncommon designs, is usually accompanied 
with an ardent enthusiasm, which can neither 
be cooled by delays, nor damped by disap- 
pointment. Columbus was of this sanguine 
H 3 
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BOOK temper. Though he felt deeply the cruel blow 
, ^' , given to his hopes, and retired immediately 
from a court, where he had been amused so 
long with vain expectations, his confidence in 
the justness of hig own system did not diminish, 
and his impatience to demonstrate the truth of 
it by an actual experiment, became greater 
than ever. Having courted the protection of 
sovereign states without success, he applied 
next to persons of inferior rank, and addressed 
successively the Dukes of Medina Sidonia, and 
Medina Celi, who, though subjects, were pos- 
sessed of power and opulence more than equal 
to the enterprise which be projected. His 
negotiations with them proved as fruitless 
as those in which he had been hitherto en- 
gaged; for these noblemen were either as 
little convinced by Columbus's arguments as 
their superiors, or they were afraid of alarming 
the jealousy, and offending the pride of Fer- 
^ dinand, by countenancing a scheme which he 

had rejected. ** 

Negotiar Amid the paiirful scnsatious occasioned by 

bnnho-^n ^^^^ a^successiou of disappointments, Columbus 

England, had to sustaiu the additional distress, of having 

received no accounts of his brother, whom he 

had sent to the court of England. In his voy- 

^ Life of Columb. c, 13. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. i. c. 7. 
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age to that country, Bartholomew had been sa B o o K 
unfortunate as to fall into the hands of pirates, , j^: , 
who having stripped him of every thing, de- 
tained him a prisoner for several years. At 
length he made his escape, and arrived in 
London, but in such extreme indigence, that 
he was obliged to employ himself, during a 
considerable time, in drawing and selling maps, 
in order to pick up as much money as would 
purchase a decent dress, in which he might 
venture to appear at court. He then laid 
before the King the proposal^ with which he 
had been intrusted by his brother, and, not- 
withstanding Henry's excessive caution and 
parsimony, which rendered him averse to new 
or extensive undertakings, he received Co- 
lumbus's overtures with more approbation than 
any monarch to whom they had hitherto been 
presented. 

Meanwhile, Columbus being imacquainted Columbus 

has some^ 

with his brother's fate, and having now no prospects. 
prospect of encouragement in Spain, resolved courage- 
to visit the court of England in person, in hopes gp^^)" 
of meeting with a more favourable reception 
there. He had already made preparations for 
this purpose, and taken measures for the dis- 
posal of his children during his absence, when 
Juan Perez, the guardian of the monastery of 
Rabida, near Palos, in which they had been 
H 4 
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BOOK ^dticated, earrifestly solicited him to defer his 
, ^^; , jburniEJy for a short time. Pere:^ was a man of 
considerable learning, and of some credit with 
Queen Isabella, t^ whom he Ivas known per- 
sonally. He was warmly attached to Colum- 
bus, with wiiose abilities as well as integrity 
he had many opportunities of being ac- 
quainted. - Prompted by curiosity or by 
friendship,^ he entered upon an accurate ex- 
amination of his system, in conjunction with 
a physician settled in the neighbourhood, who 
was a considerable proficient in mathematical 
knowledge. This investigation satisfied them 
so thoroughly, with respecit to the solidity of 
the principles on which Columbus founded his 
opinion, and the probability of success in exe- 
cuting the plan which he proposed, that Perez, 
in order to prevent his cotmtry from being 
deprived of the glory and benefit which must 
accrue to the patrons of such a grand enter- 
^ prise, ventured to write to Isabella, conjuring 

her to consider the matter anew with the 
attention which it merited. 

Moved by the representations of a person 
whom fehe respected, Isabella desired Perez to 
repair immediately to t^ie village of Santa Fe, 
in which, on account of the siege of Granada, 
the court resided at that time, that she might 
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confer with him upon this importalit subject. BOOK 
The first effect of theit interview was a gra- , "l_, 
cious invitation of Columbus back to court, 
accompanied with the present of a small sum 
to equip him for the journey. As there was 
now a certain prospect that the war with the 
Moors would speedily be brought to an happy 
issue by the reduction of Granada, which 
would leave the nation at liberty to engage in 
new undertakings ; this, as well as the mark 
of royal favour, with which Columbus had 
been lately honoured, eacouraged his friends 
to appear with greater confidence than for- 
merly in support of his scheme. The chief of 
these, Alonso de Quintanilla, comptroller of 
the finances in Castile, and Luis de Santangel, 
receiver of the ecclesiastical revenues in Ara- 
gon, whose meritorious zeal in promoting this 
great design entitles their names to an honour- 
able place in history, introduced Columbus to 
many persons of high rank, and interested 
them warmly in his behalf. 

But it was not an easy matter to inspire is again 
Ferdinand with favourable sentiments. He still pohSed. 
regarded Columbus's project as extravagant 
and chimerical; and in otder to render the 
efforts of his partisans ineffectual, he had the 
address to employ, in this new negotiation with 
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BOOK him, some of the persons who had formerly 
'^' pronounced his scheme to be impracticable. 
To their astonishment, Columbus appeared 
before them with the same confident hopes of 
success as formerly, and insisted upon the same 
high recompense. He proposed that a small 
fleet should be fitted out, under his command, 
to attempt the discovery, and demanded to be 
appointed hereditary admiral and viceroy of all 
the seas and lands which he should discover, 
and to have the tenths of the profits arising, 
from them, settled irrevocably upon himself 
and his descendants. At the same time, he 
offered to advance the eighth part of the sum 
necessary for accomplishing his design, on con- 
dition that he should be entitled to a propor- 
tional share of benefit from the adventure. If 
the enterprise should totally miscarry, he made 
no stipulation for any reward or emolument 
whatever. Instead of viewing this conduct 
as the clearest evidence of his full persuasion 
with respect to the truth of his own system, 
or being struck with that magnanimity which, 
after so mapy delays and repulses, would stoop 
to nothing inferior to its original claims, the 
persons with whom Columbus treated began 
meanly to calculate the expense of the expe- 
dition, and the value of the reward which 
he demanded. The expense, moderate as it 
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was, they represented to be too great for Spain book 
in the present exhausted state of its finances. . ^|' , 
They contended that the honours and emolu- 
ments claimed by Columbus were exorbitant, 
even if he should perform the utmost of what 
he had promised; and if all his sanguine hopes 
should prove illusive, such vast concessions to 
an adventurer would be deemed not only in- 
considerate, but ridiculous. In this imposing 
garb of caution and prudence, their opinion 
appeared so plausible, and was so warmly sup- 
ported by Ferdinand, that Isabella declined 
giving any countenance to Columbus, and 
abruptly broke off the negotiation with him 
which she had begun. 

This was more mortifying to Columbus 
than all the disappointments which he had 
hitherto met with. The invitation to court 
from Isabella, like an unexpected ray of 
light, had opened such prospects of success 
as encouraged him to hope that his labours 
were at an end ; but now darkness and un- 
certainty returned, and his mind, firm ^ it 
was, could hardly support the shock of such. 
an unforeseen reverse. He withdrew in deep 
anguish from court, mth an intention of pro- 
secuting his voyage to England as his last 
resource. 
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About that time Granada surrendered, and 
Ferdinand and Isabella, in triumphal pomp, ' 
Proves at took possessiou of a city, the reduction of which 

last sue- •1/.. />' 11 f^ 

cessfui. extirpated a foreign power from the heart of 
January 2. ^^^ dominions, and rendered them masters of 
all the provinces, extending from the bottom of 
the Pyrenees to the frontiers of PortugaL As 
the flow of spirits which accompanies success 
elevates the mind, and renders it enterprising, 
Quintanilla and SsiJitangel, the vigilant and 
discerning patrons of Columbus, took advan- 
tage of this favourable situation, in order to 
make one effort more in behalf of their friend* 
They addressed themselves to Isabella, and 
after expressing some surprise, that she, who 
had always been the munificent patroness of 
generous undertakings, should hesitate so long 
to countenanee the most splendid scheme that 
had ever been proposed to any monarch; they 
represented to her, that Columbus was a man 
&£ a sound understanding and virtuous charac- 
ter, well ((ualified, by his experience in navi- 
gttbion, as well as his knowledge of geometry, 
to ftnrm just ideas with respect to the structure 
<rf (fce glcflbe and the situation of its various 
txgions ; tihirt fey offfering to risk his own life 
*id fortune ift the executi^m of his sch^ie, 
he gave the mdst satirfyii^ evidence both of 
his integrity and hope of Success ; that the sum 
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requisite for equipping siich an armament as b o K 
he demanded was inconsiderable, ani the ad- , ^^' , 
vantages which might accrue from his under- h92. 
taking Were immense-; that he demanded no 
recompense for his invention and labour, but 
what was to arise from the countries which he 
ishould discover; that, as it was worthy (rfher 
magnanimity to make this noble attempt to 
extend the sphere erf human knowledge, and 
to open ^n intercourse with regions hitherto 
unknown, so it would afford the highest satis- 
faction to her piety and zeal, after re-establish- 
ing the Christian faith in those provinces of 
Spain from which it had been long banished, 
to discover a new world, to which she might 
communicate the light and blessings of divine 
truth ; that if now she did not decide instantly 
the oppOTtunity would be irretrievably lost ; 
that Coliunbus was on his way to fc^-eign coun- 
tries, where some prince, more fortunate or 
adventurous, would close with his proposals, 
and Spain would for ever bewail that fatal 
timidity which had excluded her from the 
glory and advantages that she had once iti her 
power to have enjoyed. 

These forcible arguments, urged by persons 
of such authority, and at a juncture so well 
chosen, produced the desired effect. They 
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BOOK dispelled aH Isabella's doubts and fears ; she 
V ^' . ordered Columbus to be instantly recalled, de- 
1492. clared her resolution of employing him on his 
own terms, and regretting the low estate of 
her finances, generously offered to pledge her 
own jewels, in order to raise as much money 
as might be needed in making preparations 
for the voyage. Santangel, in a transport of 
gratitude, kissed the Queen's hand, and in 
order to save her from having recourse to such 
a mortifying expedient for procuring money, 
engaged to advance immediately the sum that 
was requisite.' 

Thecondj. CoLUMBus had proceeded some leagues on 
^eement his joumey, whcu the messenger from Isabella 
\nthSpain. overtook him. Upon receiving an account of 
the unexpected resolution in his favour, he re- 
turned directly to Santa Fe, though some re- 
mainder of diffidence still mingled itself with 
his joy. But the cordial reception which he 
met with from Isabella, together with the near 
prospect of setting out upon that voyage which 
had so long been the object of his thoughts 
and wishes, soon e£&ced the remembrance of 
all that he had suffered in Spain, during eight 
tedious years of solicitation and suspense. The 

® Herrera, dec. 1. lib. i. c.3. 
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negotiation now went forward with facility book 
and dispatch, and a treaty or capitulation with ^i- 
Columbus was signed on the seventeenth of 1492. 
April, one thousand four hundred and ninety- 
two. The chief articles of it were : — 1. Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, as sovereigns of the ocean, 
constituted Columbus their high admiral in all' 
the seas, islands, and continents, which should 
be discovered by his industry; and stipulated 
that he and his heirs for ever should enjoy 
this office, with the same powers and prero- 
gatives which belonged to the high admiral of 
Castile, within the limits of his jurisdiction. 
2. They appointed Columbus their viceroy in 
all the islands and continents which he should 
discover; but if, for the better administration 
of affairs, it should hereafter be necessary to 
establish a separate governor' in any of those 
countries, theiy authorised Columbus to nkme 
three persons, of whom they would choose one 
for that office ; and the dignity of viceroy, 
with all its immunities, was likewise to be he- 
reditary in the family of Columbus. 3. They 
granted to Columbus and his heirs for ever, 
the tenth of the free profits accruing from the 
productions and commerce of ithe counjtries 
which he should discover. 4. They declared, 
that if any controversy or law-suit shall arise 
with respect to any mercantile transaction in 
the countries which should be discovered, it 
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BOOK should be (Jetermined by the sole authority of 
^^ Columbus, or of judges to be appointed by 
i4j?2. him. 5. They permitted Columbus to ad- 
vance one-eighth part of what should be ex- 
pended in preparing for the expedition, and 
in carrying on commerce with the countries 
which he should discover, and entitled him, 
in return, to an eighth part of the profit. ** 

Though the name of Ferdinand appears 
conjoined with that of Isabella in this trans- 
action, his distrust of Columbus was still so 
violent that he refused to take any part in the 
enterprise as King gf Aragon, As the whole 
expense of the expedition was to be defrayed 
by the crown of Castile, Isabella reserved for 
her subjects of that kingdom an exclusive right 
' to all the benefits which might redound from 
its success. 

The prep- As soou as the treaty was signed, Isabella, by 

rations for , . , ...^ i-i 

his voyage, her attention and activity in forwarding the 
preparations for the voyage, endeavoured to 
make some reparation to Columbus for the 
tin^ie which he had lost in fruitless solicitation. 
By the twelfth of May, all that depended upon 
Uer was adjusted j and Columbus waited on the 
King apd Queen, in order to receive their final 
iflstructioijs. Every thing respecting the desti- 

P Life of Columbus, c. 15. Herrera, dec* 1. lib. i. c. 9. 
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nation and conduct of the voyage, they com- hook 
mitted implicitly to the disposal of his pru- . "' , 
dence. But that they might avoid giving any i49iJ. 
just cause of offence to the King of Portugal, 
they strictly enjoined him not to approach 
near to the Portuguese settlements on th^e coast 
of Gruinea, or in any of the other countries to 
which the Portuguese claimed right as dis- 
coverers. IsabeHa had ordered the ships, of 
which Columbus was to take the command, 
to be fitted out in the port of Palos, a small 
maritime town in the province of Andalusia. 
As the guardian Juan Perez, to whom Co- 
lumbus had already befen so much indebted, 
resided in the neighbourhood of this place, he, 
by the influence of that good ecclesiastic, as 
weH as by his own connection with the inha- 
bitants, not only raised among them what he 
wanted of the sum that he was bound by treaty 
to advance, but engaged several of them to 
accompany him in the voyage. The chief of 
these associates were three brothers of the 
name of Pinzon, of considerable wealth, and 
of great experience in naval affairs, who were 
willing to hazard their lives and fortunes in 
the expedition. 

But, after all the efforts of Isabella and Co- 
lumbus, the armament was not suitable, either 
to the dignity of the nation by which it was 

VOL. VIII.* I 
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BOOK equipped, or to the importance of the service 
^ ^^' for which it was destined. It consisted of three 
i49SL vessels. The largest, a ship of no considerable 
burden, was commanded by Columbus, as ad- 
miral, who gave it the name of Santa Maria, 
out of respect for the Blessed Virgin, whom he 
honoured with singular devotion. Of the se- 
con4» called the Ptnta^ Martin Finzon was cap- 
tain, and his brother Francis pilot. The third, 
named the Nigna, was under the command of 
Vincent Yanez Finzon. These two were light 
vessels, hardly superior in burden or force to 
large beats. , The squadron, if it merits that 
name, was victualled for twelve months, and 
had on board ninety men, mostly sailors, to- 
gether with a few adventurers who followed 
the fortune of Columbus, and some gentlemen 
of Isabella's court, whom she appointed to ac- 
company" him. Though the expense of the un- 
dertaking was one of the circumstances which 
chiefly alarmed the court of Spain, and retard- 
ed ^ long the negotiation with Columbus, the 
sum employed in fitting out this squadron did 
not exceed foin: thousand pounds. 

As the art of ship-building in the fifteenth 
century was extremely rude, and the bulk of 
vessels was accommodated to the short and 
easy voyages along the coast which they were 
accustomed to perform, it is a proof of the 
14 
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courage as well as entelrprising genius of Co- book 
lumbus, that he ventured, with a fleet so unfit , ^_ , 
for a distant navigation, to explore unknown *^^^- 
seas, where he had no chart to guide him, no 
knowledge of the tides and currents, and no • 
experience of the dangers to which he might 
be exposed. His eagerness to accomplish the 
great design which had so long engrossed his 
thoughts made him overlook or disregard every 
circumst^^nce that would have intimidated a 
mind less adventurous. He pushed forwards 
the preparations with such ardour, and was se- 
conded so effectually by the persons to ^vhom 
Isabella committed the superintendence of 
this business, that every thing was soon in 
readiness for the voyage. But as Columbus 
wai^ deeply impressed with sentiments of reli- 
gion, he would not set out upon an expedition 
so arduous, apd of which one great object was 
to extend the knowledge of the Christian faith, 
without imploring publicly the guidance and 
protection of Heaven. With this view, he, 
together with all the persons under his com- 
mand, marched in solemn procession to the 
monastery of Rabida. After confessing their 
sinp, and obtaining absolution, they received 
the holy sacrament from the hands of the 
guardian, who joined his prayers to theirs for 
the success of an enterprise which he had so 
zealously patronised. 
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BOOK Next momitig, being Friday the third day 

, ^' o£ August, in the year one thousand four 

1492. hundred and ninety-two, Columbus set sail. 

His depar- t • i i /» • • r» ' 

turefrom a uttle beiore sun-nse, m presence erf a vast 
^^^' crowd of spectators, who sent up their sup- 
plications to Heaven for the prosperous issue 
of the voyage, which they wished rather than 

August 15. expected. Columbus steered directly for the 
Canary Islands, and arrived there without any 
occurrence that >70uld have deserved notice 
on any other occasion. But, in a voyage of 
such expectation and imp<»rtance, every cir- 
cumstance was the object of attention. The 
rudder of the Pinta broke loose the day after 
she left the harbour, and that accident alarmed 
ihe crew, no less superstitious than imskilful^ 
as a certain omen of the unfortunate destiny 
of the expedition. Even in the short run to 
the Canaries, the ships were found to be so 
crazy and ill-appointed, as to be very improper 
for a navigation which was expected to be 
both long and dangerous. Columbus refitted 
them, however, to the best of his power, and 
haying supplied himself with fresh provisions, 
he took his departure from Gom^^, one of 
the most westerly of the. Canary Islands, on 
tihie sixth day of September. 

Thecourse Here the voyage of discovery may properly 
held, ^ be said to begin ^ for ColumbuSy hpldmg his 
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course due west, left immediately the usual book 
track of navigd^tion, and stretched into unfre- ^ ^^' 
quented and unknown seas. The first day, a^ 1*92. 
it was very calm, he made but little wayj but 
on the second, he lost sight of the Canaries j 
and many of the sailors, dejected already and 
dismayed, when they contemplated the bold- 
ness of the undertaking, began to beat their 
breasts, and to shed tears, as if they were never 
more to behold land. Columbus comforted 
them with assurances of success, and the pros- 
pect of vast wealth, in those opulent regions 
whither he was conducting them. This early 
discovery of the spirit of his followers taught 
Columbus, that he must prepare to struggle, 
not only with the imavoidable difficulties 
which fiHight be expected from the nature of 
his undertaking, but with such as were likely 
to arise from the ignorance and timidity of the 
people under his c6mmand) and he perceived 
that the airt of governing the minds of men 
would be no less requisite for accomplinhing 
the discoveries which he had in view, than 
naVal skill and undaunted courage. Happilj 
for himself, and for the country by which he 
was employed, he joined to the ardent teapot 
and inveijtive geniusf of a projector, virtues pf 
another i^pecied, which are rarely united with 
them« He possessed a t&<nrough knowledge of 
I 3 
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B a O K mankind, an insinuating address, a patient 

^'- perseverance in executing any plan, the per- 

1492. feet goyernmejit of his own passions, and the 

talent of acquiring an ascendant over those of 

other men. All these qualities, which formed 

him for command, were accompanied with 

that superior knowledge of his profession, 

which begets confidence in times of difficulty 

Vigilance and danger. To xmskilful Spanish sailors, 



ti^n of^' accustomed only to coasting voyages in the 
Columbus. Mediterranean, the maritime science of Co- 
lumbus, the fruit of thirty years' experience, 
improved by an acquiaintance with all the in- ' 
ventionsof the Portuguese, appeared immense- 
As soon as they put to sea, he regulated every 
thing by his sole authority^ he superintended 
the execution of every, order *; and allowing 
himself only a few hours for sleep, he was at 
all other times upon deck. As his course lay 
through seas which bad not formerly been 
visited^ the sounding-line, or instruments for 
observation, were continually in his hands. 
After the example of the Portuguese disco- 
verers, he attended to the motion of tides and 
currents, watched the flight of birds, the ap- 
pearance of fishes^ of sea-weeds, and of every 
thing that floated on the waves, and entered 
every occurrence, with a minute exactness, in 
the journal which he kept. As the length of 
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the voyage could not fail of alarming sailors book: 
habituated only to short excursions, Columbus^ ^^ ^^' 



endeavoured to conceal from them the real i*»2- 
progress which they made. With this view, 
though they run eighteen leagues on the 
second day after they left Oomera, he gave 
out that they had advanced only fifteen, and 
he uniformly employed the same artifice of 
reckoning short during the whole voyage. By 
the fourteenth of September, the fieet was 
above two hundred leagues to the west of the 
Canary Isles^ at a greater distance from land 
than any Spaniard had been before that time. 
Hiere they were struck with an appearance no Appreheo- 
less astomsmng than new. They observed that alarms of 
the magnetic needle, in their compasses, did ^^^^^^^ 
not point exadtly to the polar star, but varied 
towards the west; and as they proceeded, this 
variation increased. Hiis appearance, which 
is now familiar, though it still remains one of 
the mysteries of nature, into the cause of which 
4he sagacity of man hath not been able to pene- 
trate, filled the companions of Columbus with 
terror. They were now in a boundless and 
unknown ocean^ far from the usual course of 
navigation ; nature itself seemed to be altered, 
and the only guide which they had left was 
about to fiedl them. Coliunbus, with no less 
quickness than ingenuity, invented a reason 
I 4 
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B Q o K for this appearance, which, though it did not 
^^' ^ satisfy himself, seemed so plausible to them, 
1492. that it dispelled their fears, or silenced their 
murmurs. 

He still continued to steer due wetst, nearly 
in the same latitude with the Canary Islands. 
In this course he came within the sphere of the 
trade wind, which blows invariably from east 
to west, between the tropics and a few degrees 
beyond them. He advanced before this steady 
gale with such uniform rapidity, that it was 
seldom necessary to shift a sail. When about 
four hundred leagues to the west of the Cana- 
ries, he found the sea so covered with weeds, 
that it resembled a meadow, of vast extent, and 
. in some places they were so thick, as to retard 
- the motion of the vessels. This strange appear- 
ance occasioned new alarm and disquiet. The 
sailors imagined that they were now arrived at 
the utmost boundary of the navigable ocean ; 
that these floating weeds would obstruct their 
farther progress, and concealed dangerous 
rocks, or some large tract of land, which had 
sunk, they knew not how, in that place. Co- 
lumbus endeavoured to persuade them, that 
what had alarmed, ought rather to have en- 
couraged them, and was to be considered as a 
sign of approaching land. At the same time, 
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a brisk gale arose, and carried them forward, book 
Several birds were seen hovering about the ^ ^\ 
ship \ and directed their flight towards the west. 1492. 
The desponding crew resumed some degree of 
spirit, and began to entertain fresh hopes. 

Upon the first of October they were, accord- These in- 
ing to the admiral's reckoning, seven hundred 
and seventy leagues to the west of the Cana- 
ries ; but lest his men should be intimidated by 
the pi^odigipus length of the navigation, he gave 
out that they had proceeded only five hundred 
and eighty-four leagues ; and, fortunately for 
Columbus, neither his own pilot, nor those of 
the other ships, had skill sufficient to correct 
this errorj and discover the deceit. They had 
now been above three weeks at sea ; they had ' 
proceeded far beyond what former navigators 
had attempted or deemed possible ; all their 
prognostics of discovery, drawn from the flight 
of birds and other circumstances, had proved 
fallacious; the appearances of land, with 
which their own credulity or the artifice of 
thedr commander had from time to time flat- 
tered and amused them, had been altogether 
illusive, axid their prospect of success seemed 
now to be as distant as ever. These reflections 

9 See NOTE XIII. 
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BOOK occurred often to men, who had no other 
, ^' object or occupation than to reason and dis-^ 
1492* course concerning the intention and cir-' 
cumstances of their expedition. They made 
impression, at first, upon the ignorant and 
timid, and, extending by degrees, to such as 
were better informed or mo!re resolute, the 
contagion spread at length from ship to ship. 
From secret whispers or murmurings, they 
proceeded to open cabals and public com^ 
plaints. They taxed their sovereign with in- 
considerate credulity, in paying such regard 
to the vain promises and rash conjectures of an* 
indigent foreigner, as to hazard the lives of so^ 
many of her own subjects, in prosecuting a 
chimerical scheme. They aflSrmed that they 
had fully performed their duty, by venturing' 
so far in an unknown and hopeless course, and 
could incur no blame for refusing to follow, 
any longer, a desperate adventurer to certain 
destruction. They contended^ that it was 
necessary to think of returning to Spain, while 
their crazy vessels were still in a condition to 
keep the sea, but expressed their fears that 
the attempt would prove vain, as the wind, 
which had hitherto been so favourable to their 
course, must render it impossible to sail in the 
opposite direction. All agreed that Columbus 
should be compelled by force to adopt a mea- 
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sure on which their common safety depended, book 
Some of the more audacious proposed, as the , ^^ ^ 
most expeditious and certain method for 1492. 
getting rid at once of his remonstrances, to 
throw him into the sea, being persuaded that, 
upon their retmn to Spain, the death of an 
unsuccessful projector would excite little con- 
cern, and be inquired into with no curiosity. 

\ Columbus was fully sensible of his perilous The ad- 
situation. He had observed, with great uneasi- coiumbu, 
ness, the fatal operation of ignorance and of insoothing 
fear in producing disaffection among his crew, 
and saw that it was now ready to burst out into 
open mutiny. He retained, however, perfect 
presence of mind. He affected to seem igno- 
rant of their machinations. Notwithstanding 
the agitation and solicitude of his own mind, 
he appeared with a cheerful countenance, like 
a man satisfied with the progress he had made, 
and confident of success. Sometimes he em- 
ployed all the arts of insinuation, to soothe his 
men. Sometimes he endeavoured to work upon 
their ambition or avarice, by magnificent de- 
scriptions of the fame and wealth which they 
were about to acquire. On otKer occasions, he 
assumed a tone of authority, and threatened 
them with vengeance from their sovereign, if, 
by their dastardly behaviour, they should de*- 
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BOOK feat this noble efifort to promote the glory of 
^\ God, and to exalt the Spanish name above 
1492. that of every other nation. Even with sedi- 
tious sailors, the words of a man whom they 
had been accustomed to reverence, were 
weighty and persuasive, and not only restrained 
them from those violent excesses which they 
meditated, but prevailed with them to accom- 
pany their admiral for some time longer. 

As they proceeded, the indications of ap- 
proaching land seemed to be more certain, and 
• excited hope in proportion. The birds began 
to appear in flocks, making towards the south- 
west. Columbus, in imitation of the Portu- 
guese navigators, who had been guided, in 
several of their discoveries, by the motion of 
birds, altered his course from due west towards 
that quarter whither they pointed their flight. 
But, after holding on for several days in this 
new direction, without any better success than 
formerly, having seen no object, during thirty 
days, but the sea and the sky, the hopes of his 
companions subsided faster than they had risen; 
Their fears their fears revived with additional force ; im- 
retuni. patience, rage, and despair, appeared in every 
Danger of Countenance. All sense of subordination was 
a mutiny, j^^^ . ^j^q officers, who had hitherto concurred 
with Columbus in opinion, and supported his 
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authority, now took part with the private men ; B o o k 
they assembled tumultuously on the deck, ex- , ^' 
postulated with their commander, mingled ^^^^^ 
threats with their expostulations, and required 
him instantly to tack about and to return to 
Europe. Columbus perceived that it would 
be of no avail to have recourse to any of his 
former arts, which having been tried so often 
had lost their effect ; and that it was impossible 
to rekindle any zeal for the success of the ex- 
pedition among men, in whose breasts fear had 
extinguished every generous sentiment. He Distress of 
saw that it was no less vain to think of employ- 
ing either gentle or severe measures to quel} 
a mutiny so general and so violent. It was 
necessary, on all these accoimts, to soothe pas-' 
sions which he could no longer command, and 
to give way to a torrent too impetuous to be 
checked. He promised solemnly to his men 
that he would comply with their request, pro- 
vided they would accompany him, and obey 
his command for three days longer, and if, 
during that time, land were not discovered, 
he would then abandon the enterprise, and 
direct his course towards Spain.' 

Enraged as the sailors were, and impatient ^^pou- 

•■■ raging ap- 

to turn their faces again towards their native pearances 

of success. 
*" pyiedo; Hist.ap. Ramas, voLiii. p. 81. E. 
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BOOK country, this proposition did not appear to 

J _, . them unreasonable. Nor did Columbus hazard 

1492. much in confining himself to a term so short. 
The presages of discovering land were now so 
numerous and promising, that he deemed them 
infallible. For some days the sounding line 
reached the bottom, and the soil which it 
brought up indicated land to be at no great 
distance. The flocks of birds increased^ and 
were composed not only of sea-fowl, but of 
such land birds as could not be supposed to 
fly far from the shore. The crew of the Pinta 
observed a cane floating, which seemed to have 
been newly cut, and likewise apiece of timber 
artificially carved. The sailors aboard the 
Nigna took up the branch of a tree with red 
berries, pelfectly fresh. The clouds around 
the setting sun assumed a new appearance ; the 
air was more mild and warm, and, during 
night, the wind became unequal and variable. 
From all these symptoms, Columbus was so 
, confident of being near land, that on the even- 
ing of the eleventh of October, after public 
prayers for success, he ordered the sails to be 
furled, and the ships to lie to, keeping strict 
watch, lest they should be driven ashore in the 
night. During this interval of suspense and 
eiqpectation, no man shut his eyes, all kept 
upon deck, gazing intently towards that quar- 
ter where they expected to discover the land, 
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which had been so long the object of their book 
wishes. ^ . "• . 

1492. 

About two hours before midnight, Colnm- ^»"^ ^ 

coTered. 

bus standing on the forecastle, observed a light 
at a distance, and privately pointed it out to 
Pedro Guttierez, a page of the Queen's ward- 
robe. Guttierez perceived it, and calling to 
Salcedo, comptroller of the fleet, all three saw 
it in motion, as if it were carried from place 
to place. A little after midnight the joyful 
sound of land! land! was heard from the 
Knta, which kept always a-head of the other 
ships. But, having been so often deceived by 
iallacious appearances, every man was now 
become slow of belief, and waited in all the 
anguish of uncertainty and impatience, for the 
retiun of day. As soon as morning dawned, Friday, 
all doubts and fears were dispelled. From 
every ship an island was seen about two leagues 
to the north, whose flat and verdant fields, 
well stored with wood, and watered with many 
rivulets, presented the aspect of a delightful 
country. The crew of the Rnta instantly be- 
gan the Te Deumf as a hymn of thanksgiving 
to God, and were joined by those of the other 
shipSi with tears of joy antl trani^orts of con- 
gratulation. This oflSce of gratitude to Hea- 
ven was followed by an act of justice to their 
commander. They threw themselves at the 
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BOOK feet of Columbus, with feelings of self-con* . 
^- demnation mingled with reverence. They im- 
1492. plored him to pardon their ignorance, incre- 
dulity, and insolence, which had created him 
so much unnecessary disquiet, and had so often 
obstructed the prosecution of his well-con- 
certed plan ; and passing, in the warmth of 
their admiration, from one extreme to another, 
they now pronounced the man, whom they 
had BO lately reviled and threatened, to be a 
person inspired by Heaven with sagacity and 
fortitude more than human, in order to ac- 
complish a design so far beyond the ideas and 
canception of all former ages. 

First in- As soon as the sun arose, all their boats 
wlthX ^^^^ manned and armed. They rowed to- 
natives. wards the island with their colours displayed, 
with warlike music, and other martial pomp. 
A» they approached the coast, they saw it 
covered with a multitude of people, whom the 
novelty of the spectacle had drawn together, 
whose attitudes and gestures expressed wonder 
and astonishment at the strange objects which 
presented themselves to their view. Colum- 
bus was the first European who set foot in 
the New World which he . had discovered. 
He landed in a rich dress, and with a naked 
sword in his hand. His men followed, and 
kneeling down, they aU kissed the ground 
15 
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which they had so long desired to see. They book 
next erected a crucifix, and prostrating lliem- ^^- 
si^lves before it, returned thanks to God for 1492. 
conducting their voyage to such an happy 
isi^ue. They then took solemn possession €i 
the country for the crown of Castile and Leon, 
with all the formalities which the Fbrtuguese 
were accustomed to observe in acts of this 
kind, in their new discoveries.* 

The Spaniards, while thus employed, were Th«r mu- 

'^ tiial asto- 

Burrounded by many of the natives, who gazed, nishment. 
in silent admiration, upon actions which they 
could not comprehend, and of ^hich they did 
not foresee the consequences. The dress of* the 
Spaniards, the whiteness of their skins, their 
beards, their arms, appeared strange aiid sur* 
prising. The vast machines in which they had 
traversed the ocean, that seepied to move upon 
the waters, with wings, and uttered a dreadful 
sound resembling thunder, accompanied with 
lightning and smoke, strucli; them with such 
terror, that they began to respect their new 
guests as a superior order of beings, and con* 
duded that they were children <xf tiie Sun, 
who had descended to visit the earth. 



' Li& of Columbus, c 3S, 8S. Herrera, doe. 1. lib. i. 
CIS. 

VOL. vm. K 
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Th£ Europeans were hardly less amazed at 
the scene now before them. Ev^herb, and 
^^9s. shrub, and tree, was different from those ^kMHi 
flourished in Europe. The soil seemed to be 
rich, but bore few marks of cultivation. The 
climate, even to the Spaniards, felt warm, 
though extremely delightful. The inhabi- 
tants appeared in the simple innocence of na- 
ture, entirely naked. Their black hair, long 
and uncurled, floated upon their shoulders, or 
was bound in tresses around their heads. 
They had no beards, and every part of their 
foodies was perfectly smooth. Their com- 
plexion was of a dusky copper colour, their 
features singular, rather than disagreeable, 
their aspect gentle and timid. Though not 
tall, they were well shaped and active. Their 
faces, and several parts of their body, were 
fantastically painted with glaring colours. 
Tliey were shy at first thrpugh fear, but soon 
became familiar with the Spaniards^ and with 
transports of joy received from them hawks- 
bells, glass beads, or other baubles^ in return 
for which they gave such provisions as they 
Jtadj aiKl some cotton yam, the only commo- 
dity of value that they could produce. To- 
wards evening, Columbus returned to his ship, 
accompanied by many of the islander&in their 
boats, which tiiey called canoes^ and though 
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TiJddy:{brm6dtMttjo€l^ettrunk of a singletree, book 
tkey reared '^&em with surprising dexteiiky« ^' 
Thqs, in tfie firist interview between the inha- i-^^s. 
hitantsjof the old and new-worlds, every thing 
was conducted amicably^ and to their mutual 
satisfaction. The fonner, enlightened and am- 
bitious, formed already vast ideas with respect 
to the advantages which they might derive 
from the regions that began to open to their 
idew. The latter, simple and undisceming^ 
had BO foresight of the calamities and desola- 
tion, which were approaching their countiy. 

€oLUMBUS, who now assumed the title and Columbus 

&88uines 

authority of Admiral and Viceroy, called the thetiti^of 
island which he had discovered San Salvador, and vke- 
It is better known by the name of Guanahani^ '^y* 
which the natives gave to it, and is one of that 
large cluster of islands caUed the Lucaya or 
Bahama isles« It is situated above three thou- 
nad miles to the west of Gomera, from which 
^e squadron took its departure, and only ^ur 
degrees to the south c^ it ; so little had Co- 
lumbus deviated fr<mi the westerly course^ 
whidi he had chosen as the most proper. 

0)LUMBus employed the next day in visiting Proceeds 
the coasts c^ the island ; andfrom the universal ^^utb. 
poverty of the inhabitants, he perceived that 
K 2 
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BOOK this was not the rich country for which he 
^ ^^' sought. But, conformably to his theory con- 
1492. ceming the discovery of those regions of Asia 
which stretched towards the east, he concluded 
that San Salvador was one of the isles which 
geographers described as situated in the great 
ocean adjacent to India.- Having observed 
that most of the people whom he had seen wore 
- small plates of gold, by way of ornament, in 
dieir nostrils, he eagerly inquired where they 
got that precious metal. They pointed to- 
wards the south, and made him comprehend by 
sigos, that gold abounded in countries situated 
in that quarter. Thither he immediately de- 
termined to direct his course, in full confidence 
of finding there those opulent regions which 
had been the object of his voyage, and would 
be a recompense i^or all his t<Hls and dangers. 
He took aloiig with him seven of the natives 
of San Salvador, that, by acquiring the Spanish 
language, they might serve as guides and in* 
terpreters; and those innocent people con- 
sidered it d,s a mark of^ extinction When th^ 
were selected to accompany him. 

Discovers He saw several islands, and touched at three 

Cuba. of the largest, on which he bestowed the names 

of St. Mary of the Conception, Femandina, and 

* Pet. Mart, epist. 135. 
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Isabella. But, as their soil, productions, and BOOK 

inhabitants, nearly resembfed those of San . - . 

Salvador, he made no stay in any of them, i^^^. 
He inquired every where for gold, and the 
signs that were uniformly made by way of 
answer, confirmed him in the opinion that it 
was brought from the south. He followed 
that course, and soon discovered a country 
which appeared very extensive, not perfectly 
level, like those which he had already visited, 
but so diversified with rising grounds, hills, 
rivers, woods, and plains, that he was uncer- 
tain whether it might prove an island, or part 
of the continent. The natives of San Salva- 
dor, whom he had on board, called it Cuba*. 
Columbus gave it the name of Juana. He 
entered the mouth of a large river with his 
squadron, and all the inhabitants fled to the 
mountains as he approached the shore. But 
as he resolved to careen his ships in that 
place, he sent some Spaniards, together with 
one of the people of San Salvador, to view 
the interior part of the coimtry. They, having 
advanced above sixty miles from the shore, 
reported, upon their return, that the soil was 
richer and more cultivated than any they had 
hitherto discovered ; that, besides many scat- 
tered cottages, they had found one village, 
containing above a thousand inhabitants; 
that the people, though naked, seemed to be 
K 3 . 
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BOOK lidOlre iiitelligent than thoise of Siifi Sdlviiddr, 
, ^' , but had treated them with the sairie respectAil 
1492. attention, kissing their feet, and hcmouring 
them as sacred beings allied io Heathen ; that 
they had given them to eat a certain root, 
the taste of which resembled roasted chest- 
nuts, and likewise a singular species of com 
csSledmaizey which, either when roasted whole 
or ground into meal, was abundantly palat- 
able ; that there seemed to be no four-footed 
animals in the country, but a species of dogs, 
which could not bark, and a creature resem- 
bling a rabbit, but of a much smaller size ;, 
that they had observed some ornaments of 
gold among the people, but of no great value/ 

His con- These messengers had prevailed with some 
wiST^ of the natives to accompany them, who in- 
gardtoit. formed Columbus, that the gold of Vhich 
they made their ornaments was fofund in Cu- 
hanacan. By this word they meant the mid- 
dle or inland part of Cuba ; but Columbus^ 
being ignorant of their language, as well as 
unaccustomed to their pronunciation, and his 
thoughts running continually upon his own 
theory concerning the discovery of the East- 
Indies, he was led, by the resemblance of 
sound, to suppose that they spoke of the 

V Life of Columbusi c* 24f^29. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. i. 
e. 1^, 
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Gi^t |khai\,.and imagined that the op^eut book 
kiiigdcMii.of Cathagff described by Marco Polo, ^^• 
was not veiy remote. This induced him to 1492. 
employ giojne time in viewing the country. 
He visited ^most every harbour, from Porto 
del. Principe, on the north coast of Cuba, to 
the eastern extremity of the isdand: but, 
though delighted with the beauty of the 
scenes which every where presented them- 
selves, and amazed at th^ luxuriant fertility 
of the soil, both which, from their novelty^ 
made a more lively impression upon his imagin- 
ation ^ he did not find gold in such quantity 
as was sufficient to satisfy either the avarice 
of his followers, on the expectations of the 
court to which he was to return. The people 
of the country, as much astonished at his 
eagerness in quest of gold as the. Europeans 
were at their ignorance and simplicity, pointed 
towards the east, where an island which th£iy 
/called Hagti was situated, in which that 
metal was more abundant than among them. 
Columbus ordered his squadron to bend its 
course^ thither ; but Martin Alonzo Pinzon, 
impatient to be the first who should take pos- 
session of the treasures which this country 
was supposed to contain, quitted his com<^ 
panions, regardless of all the admiraPs sig« 

» See NOTE XIV. 
^4 
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BOOK pals to slacken sail until they should come up 
. ": . with him. 

1492. 

Discovers CoLUMBUS, retarded by contrary winds, did 
Hispani- not reach Hayti till the sixth of December, 
^ He called the port where he first touched 

St. Nicholas, and the island itself EspagnaLa, 
in honour of the kingdom by which he was 
employed; and it is the only country, of 
those he had yet discovered, which has re- 
tained the name that he gave it. As he could 
neither meet with the Pinta, nor have any 
interccHirse with the inhabitants, who fled in 
great consternation towards the woods, he 
soon quitted St Nicholas, and, sailing along 
the northern coast of the island, be entered 
another harbour, which he tailed Conception. 
Here he was more fortunate ; his people over- 
tool! a woman who wa& flying from them, and 
after treating her with great gentleness, dis- 
missed her with a present of such toys as they 
knew were most valued in those r^ons. The 
description which she gave to her countiymen 
of the humanity and wonderful qualities of the 
strangers; their admiration of the trinkets, 
which she shewed with exiiltation ; and their 
eagerness to participate of the same fitvours; 
removed all their fears, and induced wnaty of 
them to repair to the harbour. The strange 
objects which they beheld, and th6 baubles 
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which Columbus bestowed upon them, amply book 
gratified their curiosity and their wishes. They ^ 
nearly resembled the people of Guanahani and 1492: 
Cuba. They were naked like them, ignorant 
and simple ; and seemed to be equaUy unac- 
quainted with all the arts which appear most 
necessary in polished societies ; but they were 
gentle, credulous, and timid, to a degree 
which rendered it easy to acquire the ascend- 
ant over them, especially as their excessive ad-* 
miration led them into the same error with the 
people of the other islands, in believing the 
Spaniards to be more than mortals, and de.- 
scended immediately from Heaven. They pos- 
sessed gold in greater abundance than their 
neighbours, which they readily exchanged for 
bells, beads, orpins ; and in this unequal traffic 
both parties were highly pleased, each consi- 
dering themselves as gainers by the traujsactaon. 
Here Columbus was visited by a prince or 
cazique of the country. He appeared with all 
the pomp known among a simple people, being 
carried in a sort of palanquin upon the shoul- 
ders of four men, and attended by many of his 
subjects, who served him with great respect. 
His deportment was grave and stately, very 
reserved towards his own people, but with 
Columbus and the Spaniards extremely court- 
eous. He gave the admiral some thin .plates 
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BOOK <^^di and a girdle of curious^ workmansb^r 
, ^^ fCfCeiving^an return presents of small valuer 
ii92. but highly acceptable to him. ^ 

CSoLUMBUs, Still intent on discovering the 
Auaes which yielded gold, continued to inter^ 
rogate all the natives with whom he had any 
intercourse, concerning their situation. They 
concurred in pointing out a mountainous 
country, which they called Cibao, at some dis- 
tance from the sea, and farther towards the east. 
Struck with this sound, which appeared to him 
the same with CipangOj the name by which 
Marco Polo, and other travellers to the east, 
distinguished the island of Japan, he no longer 
doubted with respect to the vicinity of the 
countries which he had discovered to the re- 
mote parts of Asia ; and in full expectation of 
reaching soon those regions which had been 
the object of his voyage, he directed his course 
tc^nrards the east. He put into a commodious 
httrbour, which he called St. Thomas, and found 
that district to be under the government of a 
powerful cazique, named Guacanahariy who, 
as^ he afterwards learned, was one of the five 
sovereigns among whom the whole island was 
divided^ He inmiediately sent messengers to 

' > Life of Columbijw, c. 32, Herrera^ dec. 1. lib. i^^ 
c. \5i &c. , 
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Cplumbus;; "Who, in his name, delivered to kim^ sock 
the pre^M'Of ^a mask curiously fashioned Wilto , ^ 
the ears, nose, and mouth of beat^i gold, aasul !*»«• 
invited him to the place of his residence, near 
the harbour now called Cape Fran9ois^ some 
leagues towards the east. Columbus dispatched 
some of his officers to visit this prince, who^ j 

as he bdiaved himself with greater difftdty^ 
seemed to daim more attention. They ^6** 
turned with such favourable accounts both of 
the country and of the people, as made Column- 
bus impatient for that interview with Gua^ 
canahari to which he had been invited. 

He sailed for this purpose from St. Thomas, 6ne of hi» 
on the twenty-fourth of December, with a fair * ^* *^ 
wind, and the sea perfectly calm ; and as, 
amidst the multiplicity of his occupations, h^ 
had not shut his eyes for two days, he retired at 
midnight in order to take some repose, having 
committed the helm to the pilot, with strict 
injunctions not to quit it for a moment. Th6 
pUot, dreading no danger, carelessly left the 
helm to an unexperienced cabin-boy, and th0 
ship, carried away by a current, was dashed 
against a^ rock. The violence of the shock 
awakened Cdiumbus* He ran up to the deck. 
There all was confusion and despair. He 
alone retained presence of itiind. He ordered 
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BOOK some of the sailors to take a boat, and carry out 
^' an anchor astern; but, instead of obeying, they 
1492. made off towards th6 Nigna, which was about 
half a league distant. He then commanded the 
masts to be cut down, in order to lighten the 
ship ; but all his endeavours were too late ; the 
vessel opened near the keel, and filled so fast 
with water that its loss was inevitable. The 
smoothness of the sea, and the timely assistance 
of boats from the Nigna, enabled the crew to 
save their lives. As soon as the islanders heard 
of this disaster, they crowded to the shore, with 
their prince Guacanahari at their head. Instead 
of taking advantage of the distress in which they" 
beheld the Spaniards, to attempt any thing to 
their detriment, they lamented their misfortune 
with tears of sincere condolence. Not satisfied 
with this unavailing expression of their sym- 
pathy, they put to sea a number of canoes, and, 
under the direction of the Spaniards, assisted in 
saving whatever could be got out of the wreck j 
and, by the united labour of so many hands, 
almost every thing of value was carried ashore. 
As fast as the goods were landed, Guacanahari 
in person took charge of them. By his orders 
they were all deposited in one place, and armed 
f entinels were posted, who kept the multitude 
at a distance, in order to prevent them not only 
from embezzling, l^t from inspecting too cu- 
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riously what belonged to their guests. Next book 
morning this prince visited Columbus, who ^• 
was now on board the Nigna, and endeavoured 149a. 
to console him for his loss, by offering all that 
he possessed to repair it/ 

ThE) condition of Columbus was such, that t)istressof 
he stood in need of consolation. He had hi. 
therto procured no intelligence of the Pinta, 
and no longer doubted but that his treacherous 
associate had set sail for Europe, in order to 
have the merit of carrying the first tidings of 
the extraordinary discoveries which had been 
made, and to pre-occupy so far the ear of their 
sovereign, as to rob him of the glory and re- 
ward to which he was justly entitled. There 
remained but one vessel, and that the smallest 
and most crazy of the squadron, to traverse 
such a vast ocean, and carry so many men back 
to Europe. Each of those circumstances was 
alarming, and filled the mind of Columbus with 
the utmost solicitude. The desire of overtaking 
Pinzon, and of effacing the unfavourable im- 
pressions which his misrepresentations might 
make in Spain, made it necessary to return 
thither Without delay. The difficulty of taking 
such a number of persons aboard the Nigna, 

* See NOTE XV. * Herrera, dec. 1. lib, i. c. 18. 
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jB o ^ «: jQonfirmed him in an Dpinion,.whiobtheifertiHtf 
t,,,, '*^ ^^ , of 4lhet5ountry, and the gmitle temper «>f the 
^^' .^i»iple, had aJready induced him to form. He 
to leave a iiesolved to leave a part of his crew in the island^ 
crew?nthe<^that by residing there, they might learn the 
language of the natives, study their disposition, 
'leixaxnine the nature of the country, search for 
Klines,' prepare for the commodious settlement 
of the colony, with which he purposed to re- 
turn, and thus secure and facilitate the acqui- 
sition of those advantages which he expected 
from his discoveries. When he mentioned this 
to his men, all approved of the design ; and 
from impatience under the fatigue of a long 
voyage, from the levity natural to sailors, or 
from the hopes of amassing wealth in a country, 
which afforded such promising specimens of 
its riches, many offered voluntarily to be among 
the number of those who should remain. 

^ObtMns NoTHmo was now wanting towards the 

the con- ^ 

sent of tke exccutiou of tifiis Scheme, but to obtain the 
consent of Guacanahari ; and his unsuspicious 
simplicity soon presented to the admiral a 
favourable opportunity of proposing it, Co- 
lumbus having, in the best manner he could, 
by broken words and signs, expressed some 
cunosity to know the cause which had moved 
the islanders to fly with such precipitation 
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Upon the' approach of his ships, the cuique BOOK 
informed hixn that the country ^mis much in- ^^^j,^. 
fested by the incursions of certain people, ^^m. 
whom he called CarribeanSy who inhabited se- 
veral idands to the south-east. These he* de^ 
scribed as a fierce and warlike race of men, who 
Relighted in blood, and devoured the flesh of 
the prisoners who were so unhappy as to fall 
into their hands; ai^ as the Spaniards at their 
first appearance were supposed to be Carri- 
beans, whom the natives, however numerous, 
durst not face in battle, they had recourse to 
their usual method of securing their safety, by 
flying into the thickest and most impenetrable 
woods. Guacanahari, while speaking of those 
dreadful invaders, discovered such symptoms 
of terror, as well as such consciousness of the 
inability of his own people to resist them, as 
led Columbus to conclude that he would not 
be alarmed at the proposition of any scheme 
which afforded him the prospect of an ad- 
ditional security against their attacks. He 
instantly offered him the assistance of the 
l^aniards to repel his enemies ; he engaged to 
take him and his people under the protection 
of the powerful monarch whom he served, and 
offered to leave in the island such a number of 
his men as should be suflicient, not only to de- 
fend the inhabitants from future incursions,! 
but to avenge their past wrongs. 
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BOOK The credulous princd closed eagerly with 
, ^' , the proposal, and thought himself already safe 
1492. ^nder the patronage of beings sfprung from 
a fort. Heaven, and superior in power to mortal men. 
^Hie ground was marked out for a small fort, 
which Columbus called Navidad, because he 
had landed there on Christmas-day. A deep 
ditch was drawn around it. The ramparts 
were fortified with pallisades, and the great 
guns, saved out of the admiral's ship, were 
{Wanted upon them. In ten days the work was 
finished; that simple race of men labouring 
with inconsiderate assiduity in erecting this 
first monument of their own servitude. During 
this time, Columbus, by his caresses and libe- 
rality, laboured to increase the high opinion 
which the natives entertained of the Spaniards* 
But while he endeavoured to inspire them with 
confidence in their disposition to do good, he 
wished likewise to give them some striking 
idea of their power to punish and destroy 
such as were the objects of their indigna- 
tion. With this view, in presence of a vast 
assembly, he drew up his men in order of 
battle, and made an ostentatious but inno- 
cent display of the sharpness of the Spanish 
swords, of the force of their spears, and the 
operation of their cross-bows. These rude 
people, strangers to the use of iron, and imac- 
quainted with any hostile weapons but arrows 
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of reeds pointed with the bones of fishes, book 
wooden swords, and javelins hardened in the ^* 
fire, wondered and trembled. Before this sur- 1492. 
prise or fear had time to abate, he ordered the 
great guns to be fired. The sudden explosion 
struck them with such terror, that they fell 
flat to the ground, covering their faces with 
their hands; and when they beheld the asto- 
nishing effect of th% bullets among the trees, 
towards which the cannon had been pointed, 
they concluded that it was impossible to resist 
men, who had the command of such destruc- 
tive instruments, and who came armed witli 1 
thunder and lightning against their enemies. 

After giving such impressions both of the His Jn- 
beneficence and power of the Spaniards, as to those 
might have rendered it easy to preserve an itf ^^*" 
ascendant over the minds of the natives, Co- 
lumbus appointed thirty-eight of his people to 
remain in the island. He intrusted the com- 
mand of thesfe to Diego de Arado, a, gentle- 
man of Cordova, investing him with the same 
powers which he himself had received from 
Ferdinand and Isabella; and furnished him 
with every thing requisite for the subsistence 
or defence of this infant colony. He strictly 
enjoined them to maintain concord among ^ 

themselves, to yield an unreserved obedience 
to their commander, to avoid giving offence 

VOL. vm. L 
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B o o K to the natives by any violence or exaction, to 
, ^^' , cultivate the friendship of Guac^nahari, but 
1492. not to put themselves in his power, by strag- 
gling in small parties, or marching too far from 
the fort. He promised to revisit them soon, 
with such a reinforcement of strength as might 
enable them to take full possession of the 
country, and to reap all the fruits of their dis- 
coveries* In the mean time, he engaged to 
mention their names to the King and Queen, 
and to place their merit and services in the 
most advantageous light. ^ 

Having thus taken every precaution for the 
security of the colony, he left Navidad on the 
1495. fourth of January, one thousand four hundred 
and ninety-three, and steering towards the 
east, discovered, and. gave names to most of 
the harbours on the northern coast of the 
island. On the sixth he descried the Pinta, 
and soon came up with her, after a separation 
of more than six weeks. Hnzon endeavoured 
to justify his conduct, by pretending that he 
had been driven from his course by stress of 
weather, and prevented from returning by 
contrary winds. The admiral, though he still 
suspected his perfidious intentions, and knew 
well what he urged in his own defence to be 

^ Oviedo ap. Ramusio, iii. p. 82. E. Herrera, dec. 1. 
lib. i. c 20. Life of Columbus, c. 34. 
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frivolous as well as false, was so sensible that B o o K 
Ihh was not a proper time for venturing upon , ^j ^ 
any high strain of authority, and felt such i^s^» 
satisfaction in this junction with his consort, 
which delivered him from many disquieting 
apprehensions, that, lame as Finzon's apology 
was, he admitted of it without difficulty, and 
restored him to favoiu-. During his absence 
from the admiral, Pinzonbad visited several 
harbours in the island, had acquired some gold 
by trafficking with the natives, but had made 
no discovery of any importance. 

From the condition of his ships, as well as Resoires 
the temper of his men, Columbus now found J^^^e. 
it necessary to hasten his return to Europe. 
The former having suffered much during a 
voyage of such an unusual length, were ex- 
tremely leaky. The latter expressed the ut- 
most impatience to tevisit their native country, 
from which they had been so long absent, and 
where they had things so wonderful and un- 
heard-of to relate. Accordingly, on the six- 
teenth of January, he directed his course to- 
wards the north-east, and soon lost sight ol* 
land. He had on board some of the natives, 
whom he had taken from the different idands 
which he discovered ; and besides the gold^ 
which was the chief object of research, he had 
collected specimens of all the productions 
L 2 
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BOOK which were likely to become subjects of com- 
, ^ , merce in the several countries, as well as many 
1495. unknown birds, and other natural curiosities, 
which might attract the -attention of the 
teamed, or excite the wonder of the people. 
The voyage was prosperous to the fourteenth 
of February, and he had advanced near five 
himdred leagues across the Atlantic ocean, 
A violent when the wind began to rise, and continued to 
^^ blow. with increasing rage, which terminated 
in a furious hurricane. Every thing that the 
naval skill and experience of Columbus could 
devise was employed, in order to save the 
ships. But it was impossible to widistand the 
violence of the storm, and, as they were stiU 
far from any land, destruction seemed inevit- 
able. The sailors had recourse to prayers to 
Almighty God^ to the invocation of saints, to 
vows and charms, to every thing that religion 
dictates, or superstition suggests, to the af- 
frighted mind of man. No prospect of de- 
liverance appearing, they abandoned them- 
selves to despair, and expected every n^oment 
to be swallowed up in the waves. Besides the 
passions which naturally agitate and alarm the 
human mind in such awful situations, when 
certain death, in one of his most terrible foims. 
The con- is before it, Columbus had to endure feelings 
Columbug. ^^ distress peculiar to himself. He dreaded 
that all knowledge of the amazing discoveries 

14 
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which he had made was now to perish ; man* book 
kind were to be deprived of every benefit that , ^: , 
might have been derived from the happy sue- ^^^^^ 
cess of his schemes, and his own name would 
descend to posterity as that of a rash deluded 
adventurer, instead of being transmitted with 
the honour due to the author and conductor 
of the most noble enterprise that had ever been 
undertaken. These reflections extinguished 
all sense of his own personal danger. Less 
afiected with the loss of life, than solicitous to 
preserve the memory of what he had attempted 
and achieved, he retired to his cabin, and 
wrote, upon parchment, a short account of 
the voyage which he had made, of the course 
which he had taken, of the situation and riches 
of the countries which he had discovered, and 
of the colony that he had left there. Having 
wrapped up this in an oiled cloth, which he 
iddosed in a cake of wax, he put it into a cask 
carefully stopped up, and threw it inip the sea, 
in hopes that some fortunate accident might 
preserve a deposit of so much importance to 
the world.'' 



At length Providence interposed, to save a Takes 
life reserved for other services; The wind thcAaores^ 

^ Life of Columbus, c. S7» Herrera, dec. 1* lib.ii.^ 
c.1,2. See NOTE XVL 

L 3 
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BOOK abated, the sea became calm, and on the 
. ^^' evening of the fifteenth, Columbus and hij^ 
^495. companions discovered land ; and though un- 
certain what it was, they made towards it. 
They soon knew it to be St. Mary, one of the 
Azores or western isles, subject to the crown 
of Portugal. There, after a violent contest 
with the governor, in which Columbus dis- 
played no less spirit than prudence, he obtained 
a supply of ^ fresh provisions, and whatever 
else he needed. One circumstance, however, 
greatly disquieted him. The Pinta, of which 
he had lost sight on the first day of the hurri- 
cane, did not appear ; he dreaded for some 
tiuie that she had foundered at sea, and that all 
her crew had perished ; afterwards, his former 
suspicions recurred, and he became appre- 
heiisive that Pinzon had borne away for Spain, 
that he might reach it before him, and, by 
giving the first account of his discoveries, 
might ol^tain some share of his fame. 

Feb. 24. In order to prevent this, he left the Azores 
ii*on. ^^ 36 soon as the weather would permit. At no 
great distance from the coast of Spain, when 
near the end of his voyage, and seemingly be- 
yond the reach of any disaster, another storm 
arose, little inferior to the former in violence ; 
and after driving before it during two days 
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and two nights, he was forced to take shelter book 
in the river Tagus, Upon application to the - i 
King of Portugal/ he was allowed to come y,^^^^'^ 
up to Lisbon ; and, notwithstanding the envy 
which it was natural for the Portuguese to 
feel, when they beheld another naticm entering 
upon that province of discovery which they 
had hitherto deemed peculiarly their own, and 
in its first essay, not only rivalling, but eclip* 
sing their fame, Columbus was received with 
all the marks of distinction due to a man who 
had performed things so extraordinary and un- 
expected. The King admitted him into his- 
presence, treated him with the highest respect, 
and listened to the account which he gave of 
his voyage with admiration mingled with re^ 
gret. While Columbus, on his. part, enjpyed 
the satisfaction of describing the importance 
of his discoveries, and of being now able to 
prove the solidity of his schemes to those very 
persons, who, with an ignorance disgraceful 
to themselves, and fatal to their coimtry, had 
lately rejected them as the projects of a vi- 
sionary or designing adventurer.* 

Columbus was so impatient to return to Return 
Spain, that he remained only five days in ^P*"** 
Lisbon. On the fifteenth of Marcfi he arriv^ 

^ Life of Columbus, c. 40, 41. Herrera^ dec. 1. lib. iL 
L 4 
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B o K in the port of Palos, seven months and eleven 
, ^' , days from the time when he set out thence 
1495. upon his voyage. As soon as the ship was 
discovered approaching the port, all the inha- 
bitants of Palos ran eagerly to the shore, in 
order to welcome their relations and fellow- 
citizens, and to hear tidings of their voyage* 
When the prosperous issue of it was known, 
when they beheld the strange people, the 
unknown animals, and singular productions, 
brought from the countries which had been 
discpvered,'the effusion of joy was general kad 
unbounded. The beljs were rung, the cannon 
fired } Columbus was received at landing with 
royal honours, and all the people in solemn 
procession, accompanied him and his crew to 
the church, where they returned thanks to 
• Heaven, which had so wonderfully conducted 
and crowned with success a voyage of greater 
length and of more importance than had been 
attempted in any former age. On the evening 
of the same day, he had the satisfaction of 
seeing the Pinta, which the violence of the 
tempest had driven far to the north, enter the 

harboiu. 

IP 

Hisrecep- Tme first care of Columbus was to inform 
the King and Queen, who were then at Bar- 
celona, of his arrival and success. Ferdinand 
and Isabella^ no less astonished than delighted 
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with this unexpected event, desired Columbufi, book 
in terms the most respectftd and flattering^ to . ^ . 
repair immediately to court, that from his own i^^^ 
mouCh they might receive a full detail of hk 
extraordinaiy service!^ and discoveries. Durii% 
his journey to Barcelona, the people crowded 
from the adjacent coimtry, foUowing him every 
where with admiration and applause. His en-» 
trance into the city was conducted, by order 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, with pomp suitable 
to the great event, which added such distin-' 
guishing lustre to iheir reign. The people 
whom he brought along with him from the 
countries which he had discovered, marched 
first, and by their singular complexion, the 
wild peculiarity of their features, and uncouth 
finery, appeared like men of another species. 
Next to them were carried the ornaments of 
gold, fashioned by the rude art of the natives, 
the grains of gold foimd in the mountains, 
and dust of the same metal gathered in the 
rivers. After these appeared the various 
commodities of the new discovered countries, 
together with their curious productions. Co- 
lumbus himself closed the procession, and 
attracted the eyes of all the spectators, who 
gazed with adnuration on the extraordinary 
man, whose superior sagacity and fortitude 
had conducted their countrymen, by a route 
concealed from past ages, to the knowleiige 
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B,0 o K of a new world. Ferdinand and Isabella re* 
, ^^' ceived him clad in their royal robes, and 
149J. seated upon a throne, under a magnificent 
cpnopy. AVhen he approiiched, they stood up, 
a^d raising him as he kneeled to kiss their 
hands, commanded him to take his seat upon 
a chair prepared for him, and to give a. cir- 
cumstantial account of his voyage. He de- 
livered it with a gravity and composure no 
less suitable to the disposition of the Spanish 
nation, than to the dignity of the audience in 
which he spoke, and with that modest sim- 
plicity which characterises men of superior 
minds, who, satisfied with having performed 
great actions, court not vain applause by an 
ostentatious display of their exploits* When 
he had finished his narration, the King and 
Queen, kneeling down, offered up solemn 
thanks to Almighty God for the discovery of 
those new regions, from which tiiey expected 
so many advantages to flow in upon the king- 
doms subject to their government.* Every 
mark of honour that gratitude or admiration 
could suggest was conferred upon Columbus. 
Letters patent were issued, confirming to him 
and to his heirs all the privileges contained in 
the capitulation concluded at Santa Fe ; his 
family was ennobled; the King and Queen> 

* See NOTE XVII. 
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and, after their example^ the courtiers treated book 
him, on every occasion, with all the ceremo- . ^^' . 
nious respect paid to persons of the highest i«?. 
rank. But what plteased him most, as it gra- 
tified his active mind, bent continually upon 
great objects, was an order to equip, without 
delay, an armament of such force, as might 
enable him not only to take possession of the 
countries which he had already discovered, 
but to go in search of those more opulent re- 
gions, which he still confidently expected to 
find/ 

While preparations were making for this Astonish. 
expedition, the fame of Columbus's success* mankind 
ful voyage spread over Europe, and excited ^^i^** 
general attention. The multitude, struck 
with amazement when they heard that a new 
world had been found, could hardly believe 
an event so much above their conception. 
Men of science, capable of comprehending 
the nature, and of discerning the effects of 
this great discovery, received the account of 
it with admiration and joy. They spoke of 
his voyage with rapture, and congratulated 
one another upon their felicity, in having 
Jived in the period when, by this extraordi<^ 
nary event, the boundaries of human know- 

^ Life of Columbus, c.4f2, 4f3. Herrera, dec.l. lib.ii. 
C.3. 
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BOOK ledge were so much extended, and such a 

JJ; . new field of inquiry and observation opened, 

as would lead mankind to a perfect acquaint- 
ance with the structure and productions of 
the habitable globe. ^ Various opinions and 
conjectures were formed concerning the new- 
found countries, and what division of the 
eartli they belonged to. Columbus adhered 
tenaciously to his original opinion, that they 
should be reckoned a part of those vast regions 
in Asia, con^prehended under the general 
name of India. This sentiment was coDdSrmed 
by the observations which he made concern- 
ing the productions of the countries he had 
discovered. Gold was known to abound in 
India, and he had met with such promising 
samples of it in the islands which he visited, as 
led him to believe that rich mines of it might 
be found. Cotton, another production of the 
East-Indies, was common there. The pimento 
pf the islands he imagined to be a species of 
the East-Indian peppen He mistook a root, 
somewhat i'esembling rhubarb, for that valu- 
able drug, which was then supposed to be a 
plant peculiar to the East-Indies.'' The birds 
brought home by him were adorned with the 
same rich plumage which distinguishes those 
of India. The alligator of the one country 

8 P. Mart, epist. 133, 134, 135. See NOTE XVIH. 
^ Herrera, dec. L lib. i. c. 20. Gomera Hist. c. 17. 
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sqppeared to be the same with the crocodile of b O K 
the other. After weighing all these circum- ^ ^ ^|- ^ 
stances, not only the Spaniards, but the other 1495. 
nations of Europe, seem to have adopted the 
opinion of Columbus. The countries which 
he had discovered were considered as a part 
of India. In consequence of this notion, the 
name of Indies is given to them by Ferdinand 
and Isabella, in a ratification of their former 
agreement, which was granted to Columbus 
upon his return.* Even after the error which 
gave rise to this opinion was detected, and 
the true position of the New World was as- 
certained, the iiame has remained, and the 
appellation of WesUlndies is given by all the Distin- 
people of Europe to the country, and that of SSe^ 
Indians to its inhabitants. ?/,*«, 

West-In- 
dies. 

The name by which Columbus distinguish- Pi^para- 
ed the countries which he had discovered was a second 
so inviting, the specimens of their riches and ^^y^®- 
fertflity, which he produced, were so con- 
siderable, and the reports of his companions, 
delivered frequently with the exaggeration na- 
tural to travellers, so favourable, as to excite 
a wonderful spirit of enterprise among the 
Spaniards. Though little accustomed to naval 
expeditions, they were impatient to set out 

* Life of Columbus, c. 44. 
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BOOK upon their voyage. Volunteers 6f every rank 
, ^\ , solicited to be employed. Allured by the 
1493. inviting prospects which opened to their am- 
bition and avarice, neither the length nor 
danger of the navigation intimidated them. 
Cautious as Ferdinand was, and averse to 
every thing new or adventurous, he seems to 
have catched the same spirit with his subjectsi. 
Under its influence, preparations for a second 
expedition were carried on with rapidity un- 
usual in Spain, and to an extent that would 
be deemed not inconsiderable in the present 
age. The fleet consisted of seventeen ships, 
some of which were of good burden. It had 
on board fifteen hundred persons, among 
whom were many of noble families, who had 
served in honourable stations. The greater 
part of these being destined to remain in the 
country, were furnished with every thing re- 
quisite for conquest or setdement, with all 
kinds of European domestic animals, with 
such seeds and plants as were most likely to 
thrive in the climate of the West-Indies, with 
utensils and instruments of every sort, apd 
with such artificers as might be most useful in 
an infant colony. "" 

^ Herrera, dec. 1. lib, ii. c.5. Life of Columbus, 
C.45. 
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But, formidable and well-provided as this book 
fleet was, FercHnand and Isabella did not rest , _": , 
their title to the possession of the newly-dis- ,^^^?\ 
covered countnes upon its operations alone, of Spam to 
The example of the Portuguese, as well as worid^ 
the superstition of the age, made it necessary ^y^^™®^ 
to obtain from the Roman pontiff a grant of ^^P®- 
those territories which they wished to occupy. 
The Pope, as the vicar and representative of 
Jesus Christ, was supposed to have a right of 
dominion over all the kingdoms of the earth. 
Alexander VI., a pontiff infamous for every 
crime which disgraces humanity, filled the 
papal throne at that time. As he was bom 
Ferdinand's subject, and very solicitous to 
secure the protection of Spain, in order to 
facilitate the execution of his ambitious 
schemes in favour of his own family, he was 
extremely willing to gratify the Spanish mo- 
narchs. By an act of liberality which cost 
him nothing, and that served to establish the 
jurisdiction and pretenisions of the papal see, 
he granted in full right to Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella all the countries inhabited by Infidels, 
which they had discovered, or should disco- 
ver ; and, in virtue of that power which he 
derived from Jesus Christ, he conferred on 
the crown of Castile vast regions, to the pos- 
session of which he himself was so far from 
having any title, that he was unacquainted 
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BOOK wih their situation, and ignorant even of 
, j^: , their existence. As it was necessary to pre- 
1495. vent this grant from interfering with that 
formerly made to the crown of Portugal, he 
appointed that a line, supposed to be drawn 
from pole to pole, a hundred leagues to th« 
westward of the Azores, should serve as a 
limit between them ; and, in the plenitude of 
his power, bestowed all to the east of this 
imaginary line upon the Portuguese, and all 
to the west of it, upon the Spaniards.^ Zeal 
for propagating the Christian^ faith was the 
consideration employed by Ferdinand in soli- 
citing this bull, and is mentioned by Alex* 
ander as his chief motive for issuing it. In 
order to manifest some concern for this laud*^ 
able object, several friars, under the direction 
of Father Boyl, a Catalonian monk of great 
reputation, as apostolical vicar, were appointed 
to accompany Coluitibus, and to devote them- 
selves to the instruction of the natives. The 
Indians, whom Columbus had brought along 
with him, having received some tincture of 
Christian knowledge, were baptized with 
much solemnity, the King himself, the Prince 
his son, and the chief persons of his court, 
standing as their godfathers. Those first fruits 
of the New World have not been followed by 

1 Herrera, dec. 1. lib.ii. c.4. Torquemeda Mon, Ind. 
lib.xviii. c.3. 
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such aa iaedhebse m^us laen wished, Mni hiaA fl d b k 
r«as«ntoe^eet .... "• . 

1*98. 

FsmatitAHfo aad Jaiinlki h«vii^ li^m Jiti- Second . 
quked a titie> whi^ was then deeded coA- co^^s. 
fdeteljr Vtiid^ to eKiend their dfecovei^iei and id 
«atid)]i9h ikek deimnieB ot» iueh it €KAviS/i^ 
aUe ^r6ea of the f^MM^ netfaitig ft&# f«^ 
iarded th6 departiire af the fleatw Cftteiiftrtii 
was «Ktrantelp idapstient ta reMMlt tile e^eH^ 
wfaieh hd had left) and te JnlMtae tiMt <eaf66^ 
«fgl<»)r«qpto1yinc3k&efiadMtdi«d. He^ 
sail firom the bajr of Gaela on the tw«ii^-ffi¥h 
of September, and touching again at the island 
of Ghoniiray h6 ile«f M Stfih^f to#ardii the 
liottth&UikibiiS»!rtt^¥t>y^6i Br Abiding 
tbis Miii^e^ fa6 ^ttj^id taiitk ^ddily the bene- 
fit ^ the IngOia VfitOiy HrlMi ireigik \irithih 
Hts mpiesi ml iHS tUti^ tdwafdS a h^t 
4lUBt«f 6f ISb&d^i ^itiMed ebflsidetably t& the 
eadi of &di^ Whibh hb hk& idilMldy discovered. 
Ofl the t#6trty4ixth diy aftet hid departure Nov. 2. 
firdm GdM^a, he made bind.'' It was one of 
Hie Garibbeeoif Leewdfd l^lafids, to which he 
p^k tlici tiaMe of DeSeads^ oh account of the 
inipatiehee cfldi cfeW i)6 disc6vfef some part of 
the New World. After this he Visited succes- 
sively Dominica, Marigalante, Guad^doupe, 

■" Oviedo ap. Ramus, iii. 8S. 
VOL. VIII. M 
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BOOK Antigua, San Juan de Puerto Rico, and de* 
, ^__, veral other islands, scattered in his way as he 
1493, advanced towards the north-west. All these 
be found to be inhabited b^ that fierce race 
of people whom Guacanahaxi had painted in 
such frightful colours. His descriptiops ap- 
peared not to have been exaggerated. The 
Spaniards never attempted to land without 
meeting with such a reception, as discovered 
the martial and daring spirit of the natives; 
and in their habitations were found relics of 
those horrid feasts which they had ma4e upon 
the bodies of their enemies taken in war. 

Arrives at BuT as Columbus was eager, to know the 
niofaT state of the colony which he had planted,. and 
to supply it with the necessaries of which he 
supposed it to be in want, he made no stay in 
any of those islands, and proceeded directly to 
Hi^aniola.° When he arrived off Nayidad, 
the station in which he had left the thirty-eight 
men under the command of Arada, he was 
astonished that none of them appeared, and 
expected every, moment to see them running 
with transports of joy to welcome their coun- 
trymen. Full of solicitude about their safety, 
aind foreboding in his mind wh^t had befallen 

^ P. Martyr, dec. p. 15. 18. Herrerg, dec. 1. lib. ii. c.7. 
Life of ColumbuS; c* 46, &c« 
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Jliea),; he, rowed instantly to land. All the jp o o k 
, natives from whom he might have received J^^ , 
^information had fled. But the fort which he 1495. 
had built was entirely demolished, and the 
; tattered garments, the broken arms and uten- 
. sils scattered about it, left no room- to doubt 
.concerning the unhappy fate of the garrison.'' 
. While the Spaniards were shedding tears over 
those «ad memorials of their fellow-citizens, 
a brother of the cazique Guacanahari arrived. 
Prom him Columbus received a particular The fate of 
.detail of what had happened after his depar- whom he 
.ture from; the isltod. The familiar inter- 
, course of the Indians with the Spaniards 
tended gradually to diminish the superstitious 
, veneration with which their first appearance 
had inspired that simple people. By, their 
own indiscretion and ill conduct, t^ Spa- 
niards, speedily effaced those favourable im- 
pressions, and soon convinced the natives, that 
they, had all the wants, and weaknesses, and 
passions of men. As soon as the powerful 
restraint which the presence and authority of 
Columbus imposed was withdrawn, the garri- 
son threw off all regard for the officer whom 
. he had invested with command. Regardless of 
the prudent instructions which he had given 
them, every man became independent, and 
gratified his desires without control. The 

* Hist, de Curade los Palacios. MS. 
M 2 
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BOOK ffAd, the ivtnnm, the prdvk»M6» 0^ the i»a- 
, ": , tivw, i^rcre afl the prey of thaee lieentiew; 
149J. oppressors. They roametf m sinftB parties 
awr the islsnjtd^ exteodmg iSteir rapacity 
and insdfence to every comer of iL Gea&e 
arret tonid as tlie people were, ^lose unpro* 
volbed kjtirfes at length exhausted their pa- 
tience, and rotised their courage. The ca* 
iiqae of Cibao, whose country the Spanards 
ehieily mfested on account of the gdd ^^oideh 
it contained, surprised and cot off several of 
them, while tiiey straggled kt as per^set secu- 
rity as if their conduct had been idtogMber 
inoflemive; He then assembled hkr snl^cfis^ 
and surrouncBng the fort, set it en in. Some 
of the Spaniards were IdDed in defending it, 
ibe rest perished in aMempting to make flieir 
escape by crossing an arm of the sea« Gua- 
canahari, whom aQ th^ exaetfona h^d Mt 
atienated from the Spaniards, took arms in 
their behalf, and, rn endeavouring 1^ pnoMet 
iffcem, had received a wound^ l^ which li#w«s 
st3f confined* ^ 

His^ru. Tumran this account was hf lpon» p^momeig 

duct. " ^^^ suspicions wRfffi the* iSpaniara9^6MertaiMd 

wrdb respect to Ae MtHty^ OoMimJiwi, 

Colmttbtttr perceived so^ clewfy ifllttt tM* was 

^ P. Martyr, dec. p. 22, &c. Herrera, dec 1. lib. ii. 
c. 7. 9. life of GolmabuBi c. 49, SO. 
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2iot a fkof^ juflbcture for euquimig into his b o o k 
ccmduct with acniptilous accuracy, that he , ^ , 
rejected the ad^ioe of several of his officer9» ^^^• 
who urged him to seize the person of that 
Brince^ and to revenge the death of their 
eouBtrymea by attacking his subjects. He 
represiented to them the necea»ty of seairiiy 
the friendship of some pot^itate of the cuup- 
try^ in oider to fieu^ilitate the settlemaxt which 
they intendad, and the danger of driving 
the mtives to umle in some desperate at- 
tempt agaonst them« by such an ilUtimed 
and unavailing exercise a£ rigom. iinstead 
of wasting his. time in pumdbiqg past wrongs^ 
he took precautkms for preventing any fu- 
ture injury. With this view he made choice 
of a situation more healthy and commodious 
than that q£ Navidad. He traced #ut the 
pbnof atowninalargej^dainorara spacious 
bay, and obligii^ every person to put his 
hand to a work on which their common 
safety depended, the houses and ramparts 
were soon so far advanced by theqr united 
labour, as to afiford them shelter and secu^ 
ri^. This rising city, the first that the Ettco- ^ 
peana founded in the New Wodd, he named 
Isabella, inhcmour of his patroness the Queen 
of Castile.^ 

^ Life of Columbusi c. 51. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. ii. s. 10* 
M 3 
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BOOK In carrying on this necessary worTk, Ccp- 
t "• . lumbus had not only to sustain all the hard- 
^i492r. ships, and to encounter all the difficulties, to 
<^fhi8fbi- which infant colonies are exposed when they 

lovers • . • 

settle in an uncultivated country, but he had 
to contend with what was more insuperable^ 
the laziness, the impatience, and mutinous 
disposition of his followers. By the ener- 
vating influence of a hot climate, the natural 
inactivity of the Spaniards seemed to in- 
crease. Many of them were gentlemen, un- 
accustomed to the fatigue of bodily labour, 
and all had engaged in the enterprise with 
the sanguine hopes excited by the splendid 
and exaggerated description of their country- 
men who returned from the first voyage, or 
by the mistaken opinion of Columbus, that 
the country which be had discovered was 
eitber the Cipango of Marco Polo, or the 
Ophir', from which Solomon imported those 
precious commodities which suddenlyrdifiused 
such extraordinary riches through his king- 
dom. But when, instead of that golden har- 
vest which theyliad expected to reap without 
toil or • pains, the Spam'ards saw that their 
prospect of wealth was remote as well as un- 
certain,- and that it could not be attained but 
by the slow and persevering efforts of industry^ 

' P. Martyr, deep, 29^ 
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the disappointment of those chimerical hopes b o ok 
occasioned such dejection of mirid a^ bordered . _ 1 . 
on de^air, and led to general discontent. In ^^^^ 
vain did Columbus endeavour to revive tlieir 
spirits by pointing out the fertility of the soil, 
and exhibiting the specimens of gold daily, 
brought in from different parts of the island. 
They had not patience to wait for the gradual, 
returns which the former might yield, and the 
latter they despised as scanty and ineonsider^ 
able. The spirit of disaflEectioh spread, and a 
con^iracy was formed, which ihight have been 
fatal to Columbus and the colony. Happiljr 
he discovered it; and, seizing the ringleaders, 
punished some of them, sent others prisoners 
into Spain, whither he dispatched twelve of 
the ships which had served as transports, with 
an earnest request for a re-aaforcement of m^ii 
and a large supply of provisions/ 



Meanwhile^ in order to banish that idleness^ 1494. 
which, by allowing his people leisure to brood into the^ 



over their disappointment, nourished the spirit ^* 
of discontent, Columbus planned several ex- ^• 
peditions into the interior part of the country. 
He sent a detiachment, under ^e command 
of Alonzo de Ojeda, a vigilant and enterprising 
officer, to visit the district of Cibao, which was 

' Herrera, dec. 1. lib.ii..c. 10^ 11. . 
M 4 
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BOOK »i4to}d6y^egrntftrt quaidatjref gd4a»4 
c ^^' . fbUfifimd hun in penum w^ the main body of 
i4»4. hit trocps* In thk exp^ditiaa he displayed sU 
March 12. the poiiftp of miUtajfjr masp(iificence» that h^ 
ceuld eachibit, le erdw ta strike the iioagiiii* 
ti<« ef the nativM. He matohed witii C(door9 
A3mig, vitii martial musie^ and iiith a aimU 
bedji ef eavaby that paraded aometiines in the 
ftoat an^ auunetimes in the ? ear* As thosft 
weve tiie first h^fwawbioh appeared in tbe^ 
New World, they were objects ef terror na 
less tiiasi of ^dmiratfoq to ^e IndiMiy wbo> 
havng mo ti^iie aBimals thenedfvefi, were vffh 
aequaia^ with t|iat v«at accesaioA of power 
which m/BLn hath aequired by sutjeetiteg them 
to hm demimcNa. They supposed thes^ to be 
rational cf eatures* Iliey io&agined that the 
bofse and the i ider lermed one aiusnal^ wA 
whose speed they were astoiiished, apd whose 
impetuosity and strength they considered as 
imsistiUew But while CehimbnaeBdeavonired 
to inspire the Bat|¥e4 with ^ cbea^ q£ hii 
poww> he m not nef^t th^ aivta of gaieji^ 
theif^ l&ii» and eetttdenee^ He adttiefed sent* 
poioDd^^ to the priiiciplea of iiilegiity and jiii^ 
tiee in all his tawasaetiew witii theea^ and 
tre«le4 titanh o» ^m^ oe€i«3io% sot enliy 
with humaeifeji^ bvt n^ ttdulgenoe. The 
district of Qbao answered the description 
given of it by the natives, ft was mountainous 
14 
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and uncultivated, but in i^very riv?r and brook 9 o qk 
ffM WM gaibdred eitb^ in dwt or in griiiny, ^^* 
soine of vhich were of considerable size. The i*s>4. 
Imtians had naver opened any mines in search 
of gold. To penfitrate into the bowels of the 
earth, and to ra&ie the rude ore, were opera^ 
tions too complicated and laborioua for their 
tidents and industry, and they had no $ucb 
high value Sox gold aa to put their ingenuity 
and invention upon the stretch in order to 
obtain it/ The small quantity of that pre- 
cious ivetal which they possessed, was either 
picked up in the bcida of the rivers, or washed 
from the mountains by the heavy rains that r 
Mi within the tropics. But, from those in* 
dications^ the ISpaniards could no longer doubt 
that the coui^ contained rich treasures in 
its bowels, of which they hoped soon to be 
masters. ^ In order to secure the command of 
tfaia valuable province, Columbus erected a 
small foft, to which he gave the name of 
St. Thomat, by way of ridicule upon some of his 
ittCffedukma foBowera, who would not believe 
that the opuntry produced gold, until they 
mm it with likmx own eyes, and t<mched it 
with tibeir hamb.^ 



' OvMa,b1i,apw90^A. 

« P. Martyr, deg. p. 82. ' 

^ Herrera, dec 1. lib. ii. c. 12. Life of Columbus, c. 52. 
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BOOK The account of those promising appearances 
^ 7^' ^ of wealth in the country of Cibao came very 
1494. seasonably to comfort the desponding colony, 
Thedis- wUch was affected with distresses of various 
^^f^. kinds. The stock of provisions which had 
coiony^Sf ^^^^ brought from Europe was mostly con- 
crease. Slimed ; what remained was so much cor- 
rupted by the heat and moisture of the climate, 
as to be almost unfit for use ; the natives culti- 
vated so small a portion of ground, and with 
so little skill, that it hardly yielded what wa& 
sufficient for their own subsistence ; the .Spa- 
niards at Isabella had hitherto neither time 
nbr leisure to clear the soil, so as to reaprany 
considerable fruits of their own industry. On 
all these accounts, they became afraid oi^ pe- 
rishing with hunger, and were reduced al- 
ready Jto a scanty allowance. At the same 
time, the diseases predominant in the torrid 
zone, aind which rage chiefly in those un- 
cultivated countries, where the : hand of in- 
dustry has not opened the woods, drained the 
marshes, and confined the rivers .within a cer* 
tain channel, began to spread among them. A- 
larmed at the violence and unusual symptoms 
of those maladies, they exclaimed against Co- 
lumbus and his companions in th& former 
voyage, who, by t^ir splendid but deceitfiil 
descriptions of Hispaniola, had allured them 
to quit Spain for a barbarous uncultivated 

i6 
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land^ where they must either be cut off by b o o k 
famine, or die of unknown distempers. Se- ^ ^' 
veral of the officers and persons of note, in- 1494. 
stead of checking, joined in those seditious 
complaints. Father Boyl, the apostolical vicar, 
was one of the most turbulent and outrageous. 
It required all the authority and address of 
Columbus to re-establish subordination and 
tranquillity in the colony. Threats and pro- 
mises were alternately employed for this pur- 
pose ; but nothing contributed more to soothe 
the malecontents, than the prospect of finding 
in the mines of Cibao, such a rich store of 
treasure as wotdd be a recompense for, all their 
sufferings, and efface the memory of former 
disappointments* . 

When, by his imwearied endeavoufs, con- Coiumbw 
cord and order were so far restored, that he ncw^sco- 
could venture to leave the island, Columbus ^^^^' 
resolyed to pursue his discoveries, that he 
might be able to ascertain whether those new 
countries with which he had opened a com- 
munication were connected with any region 
of the earth already known, or Whether they 
were to be considered as a separate portion of 
the globe hitherto unvisited. He appointed 
his brother Don Diego, D#th the assistance of 
a council of officers, to govern the island in 
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B K his absence ; andg9,ve the coaxaiSLnd o£a body 
. ^ J of soldierB to Don Pedro Margarita, with 
149^ which he was to visit the dijBferent parts of 
the islaad, and endeavour to establish the 
authority of the Spaniards among the ii^a- 
bitants. Having left them very particulai' 
instructions with respect to their conduct, be 
weighed anchor on the tw^ity*fourth of April, 
with one ship and two small barks* under bis 
command. During a tedious voyage of full 
five months, he had a trial of almost all the 
numerous hardships to which persons of his 
profession are exposed, without maJdng any 
discovery of importance, except the island of 
Jamaica. As he ranged along the southern 
coast of Cuba', he was entangled in a labyrinth 
formed by an incredible number of small 
islands, to which he gave the name of the 
Queen's Garden. In this unknown course, 
among rocks and shelves, he was retarded by 
contraty winds, assaulted with furious storms, 
and alarmed with the terrible thunder and 
lightning which is oflen almost incessant be- 
tween the tropics. At length his provisions fell 
fibort ; his c^ew, exhausted with fatigue as weU 
as hunger, murmured and threatened, and 
were ready to proceed to the most despesate 
extremities against^m. Beset with danger is 

» Sec NOTE XIX. 
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such various forms, be was obliged to keep book 
continual watch, to observe every occtm enoe ^• 
with his own eyes, to issue every order^ and to 1454, 
supermtend the eicecutiofi ctf it^r On no occa- 
sion was the extent c^his skill and expcBrimce 
as a navigator so tmieh tried. To tliete the 
squadron owed Its safety. Birttbigumvmitted 
fatigtfe of body, and intense appUcatim^ of 
mind, overpowering )m condtitatian, though 
naturally vigorous and rotmilt, brought on a £i- 
verish disorder, which termsMted lAatethflrgy, 
that deprived him c^ sense and memary, and 
had ahnost proved ftCal t^ his We.^ 

But, on his return to Hispaniola, the sud- Sept. jt;. 
4en emotion: of joy which he lUt npon meet- ti^^t 
ing with his brother Bartholoi»ew at Isabefla, S^SST 
occasioned such a flow of qpirits af^contfiboied ^^^ ^ 
greatly to his recovery. It was^ now thktma 
years since the two btoHkers, whom maShtity 
of talents united in close iiMndship^ bad stfpa- 
rated £bom each other, md doring iSmt 1^ 
period there had b^en no intercourse between 
them. ^B^arthotomew, after fihi^ng Ins^ nego- 
tiation in the court of £ngknd, had set oat for 
Spain by the way ofFrance. At Paris berecerr- 
ed an account of the extraordtnaiy discoireffes 

^ Life of Columbus, c. 54, &c. fiettera, dec L lib. ii. 
c. 1 3, 1 4. P. Martyr, ^ec. p. $4^ &c. 
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BOOK which his brother had made in his first voyage, 
V ^^ . and that he was then preparing to embark on a 
HS4. second expedition. Though this naturally 
induced him to porsue his journey with the 
utmost dispatch, the admiral had sailed for 
Hispaniola before he reached Spain. Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella received him with the re- 
spect due to the nearest kinsman of a person 
whosfe merit atid services rendered him so con- 
spicuous ; and as they kne^^ what consolation 
his presence would afford to his brother, they 
persuaded him to take the command of three 
ships, which they had appointed to carry pro- 
visions to the colony at Isabella. * 

The In- He could not have arrived at aiiy juncture 
^8 take ^jjgjj Columbus stood more in need of a friend 
««Mn?"Je capable of assisting him with his counsels, or of 
' dividing with him the cares and burden of go- 
vernment F<m: although the provisions now 
brought from Europe, afforded a temporary 
relief to the Spaniards from the calamities of 
famine, the supply was not in such quantity as 
to support them long, and the island did not 
hitherto yield what was sufficient for their sus- 
tenance. They were threatened with another 
danger, still more formidable than the return 

, f Hen*era9 dec* 1. )ib*iL c. 15. 
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/of scarcity, and which demanded more imme- book 
. diate atteirtion. No sooner did Columbus leave ^ ^^' ^ 
the island on his voyage of discovery, than the 1494. 
soldiers under Margarita, as if they had been 
^et free from discipEne and subordination, 
scorned all restraint. Instead of conforming 
to the prudent instructions of Columbus, they 
. dispersed in straggling parties over the island, 
lived at. discretion upon the natives, wasted 
their provisions, seized their women, and 
treated that inoffensive race with all the inso- 
lence of m]lit9ry oppression.* 

As long as the Indians had any prospect that 
their sufferings might come to a period by the 
voluntary departure of the invaders, they sub- 
mitted in silence, and dissembled their sorrow ; 
but they now perceived that the yoke would 
be as permanent as it was intolerable. The Spa- 
niards had built a town, and surrounded it 
with ramparts. They had erected forts in dif- 
ferent places. They had enclosed and sown se- 
veral fields. It was apparent that they came not 
to visit the country, but to settle in it. Though 
the number of those strangers was inconsider- 
^le, the state of cultivation among thi^ rude 
people was so imperfect, and in such exact pro- 

* P. Martyr, dec. p. *7* 
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BOOK portion to th^ own cotMMfiiitiMii fhsi it wts 
^' wi^ diA<5yky tk^y «d«ad ilTord SfiMitei^e to 
H^r tbeirn€wgtt€s8t^- llheir dwhlfto^ of life was 
(go indolent dnd il^ac^V^, ^e Wiiimh txf the 
olintAte M ^nerVUdngi the mhstimUon of their 
b|Odi€« MtnrAlly so feifele, d»d so tiiuiecl»f»fifi«fd 
to tii6 I^^t^orioui^ eitertfoiisi of itidu^tiy, that th^ 
wcire satisfied with tt t)i'0|>oiftioh of food Mfistf- 
ktgly small. A handful of miigfej of a Httle 
of the insipid bread made of the eftsssKia*root, 
was sufiioient to support m^n, whose strength; 
and spirits were not exhaurted by aiiy Vigotous 
efforts either of body or mind. The Spaniards, 
though tha most abstemious of d;ll th# Eoi'opean 
nations, appeared to them eiCessit^Iy vorAdi- 
ottt. One Spaniard consumed as mueh a^ seve- 
raHndians. This keenness of appetite sufprfgtfd 
them so much, and seemed to be so insatiable, 
that they ^npposed the Spaniards had tek their 
own conntry, becarn^e it did not ptodnee as 
mtK*h ^ was requisite to gwitify their immode- 
fate desire of food, and had dome among them 
m (jnesft of nottrishment*' Self.preserv^tlon 
prompted them to wish fot the dfepaitut-e of 
guests who Wasted m fast their sf ender stock of 
provfeion§» The Injuries which they sulfefed, 
added to theff Impatience fof this et^ent. They 

* Mfeftcra, dec. I. lib* H. c. 17. ' 
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hSfflorigexiifectea tliat th6 S^aiiiai^ds woiild'B o'o'k' 
T&^' 6f tJieir o^ aTdcord. Tll^y now' pet^ . "' , 
ceived' thiftv iti ordyi to av^ft tHy'd^strdction "94. 
With M^iiph they Were threatened) eittet tij/ 
the' sloW ddhsdhi^ibii' df famiil^, of by th^' 
viWffftBe dt trieif oppl-essoft)' it' was neii.essaiy' 
to- {fesillhc cdtlra^e; td a^ttiildk those ftMihid^le 
iiivattejfk' with liriitdd' foifce,' arid drive thfem 
frbih' t*re settlttn^iitk .df wHi^li tlifey. Kad'yiiJi 
leiitiy t^etf'jiilssys^lbn. 

S'frcH'wfert^'tH^ selntlffiferiisJ wliifeh uHivei-sally War with 
pffeViafle'd attforig^ the Indiailisj Wnfeii'Coiumbus 
retriluel' td IlibeMV Inflainie'd by the unpro-' 
Voiced' outrages of the SjJani&fds'; with' a' d^l 

^efe- df i^' of' Which tHeif g^tiai jimm:- - 

Srffflerd'td'siiMfe'r a'n'd sbbnnt; sefeiiied hafdly 
8uscep«bf6', thfey> Waited offlyfbf a' slgn^'fl-bm' 
ttleir~ les^^s' to- fSiU' lipbn 'ttie' coliii^. Sottie 
of'.the'caziqutes'hfid -alffeady'stirjAt^^'d' ahd" cut' 
oW se'ir^'ral'sCralPeVs. The^dffead^of ttt^Mf^^ 
pendih^'dAngeP united •the'^SpiVii^ds,' afad re^' 
€!stablisfted thte aiitH(>]flty of Col'uWbtii, a^ 'they 
siW ni6"ptfep%tt of saft^tyb^t in"co'MiA!ttfng 
tto'iinselvei tS his ' lA-iid^nt' goMitfce. W Wad 
nbW'iJfefcessafyHo'TmVfe recoui'se to arms, the 
eitf^loyin^' o^ wbf6h a^afaist- the' into^,'- Co- 
IraAbtii "had hitherto aVbid^dw^ththi greiatest: 
solicitude. Unequal as the cotiflict may seem, 

VOL. VIII. N 
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BOOK between the naked inhabitants of the New 
. _ 1 , _. World, armed with clubs, sticks hardened in 



^^^^' the fire, wooden swords, and arrows pointed 
with bones or flints ; and troops accustomed 
to the discipline, and provided with the instru- 
ments of destruction known in the European 
art of war, the situation of the Spaniards was 
' far from being exempt from danger. The vast 
superiority of the natives in number, ccmipen- 
sated many defects. An handful of men was 
about to encounter a whole nation. One ad- 
verse event, or even any unforeseen delay in 
determining the fate of the war, might prove . 
fatal to the Sjpaniards. Conscious that success 
depended on the vigour and rapidity of his 
operations, Columbus instantly assembled his 
forces. They were reduced to a very small 
number. Diseases, engendered by the warmth 
and humidity of the country, or occasioned 
by their own licentiousness, had raged among 
them with much violence j experience had not. 
yet taught them the art either of curing these, 
or the precautions requisite for guarding 
against them ; two-thirds of the original ad- 
venturers were dead, and many of those who 
1 495. survived were incapable of service. * The body 

March 24. ^^ich took the field consisted only of two 
hundred foot> twenty horse, and twenty large 

« Li&-of Columbus, c.61; 
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dogs ; and how strange soever it may seem, to b o b K 
mention the last as composing part of a mili- . ^^\ , 
tary force, they were not perhaps the least for- 1495. 
midable and destructive of the whole, when 
employed against naked and timid Indians. 
AH the caziques of the island, Guacanahari 
excepted, who retained an inviolable attach- 
ment to the Spaniards, were in arms to oppose 
Columbus, with forces amounting, if we may 
believe 4he Spanish historians, to a himdred 
thousand men. Instead of attempting to draw 
the Spaniards into the fastnesses of the woods 
and mountains, they were so imprudent as to 
take their station in the Vega Real, the most 
open plain in the country. Columbus did not 
allow them time to perceive their error, or to 
alter their position. He attacked them during 
the night, when undisciplined troops are least 
capable of acting with union and concert, and 
obtained an easy and bloodledS victory. The 
consternation with which the Indidns were 
filled by the noise and havock made by the 
fire-arms, by the impetuous force of the ca- 
valry, and the fierce onset of the dogs, was so 
great, that they threw down their weapons, 
and fled without attempting resistance. Many 
were slain ; more were taken prisoners, and 
-reduced to servitude*; and so thoroughly 

^ See NOTE XX. 
N 2 
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BOOK vf&re the rqa^ iQtiipidate4i. that from, that ntia- 
. ^^L . m^ntf they s^brndftotd: themaelfees to despair^ 
1495. relinquisfhing s^Il thoughts crfi contfincBng witli 
agg7e6spf^ whom thcty deem^anvinoiUe* 

Ataxim- GoLUMBus c^xi^ployed sevfirnl) months in. 

posed up- M •/ • 

on them, marching thrpugh the i$b^<^. and in^sub^ect^ 
ing it to the Spanish/ government, without 
meeting with^any opposition* H^ impQ9ed(a; 
tribute upon ^ail thfi i^feaWtants above the agfi 
of fourteen, l^ach person who livfad in tfaosfij 
districts where gold waS: fwnd^ was cA)ltged toi 
p^y quart^ly as much gc^ldi^t aj^ fUtod: at 
hawk's bfell ; from those in other p^irts of thia 
covmtry, twpptyrftve.ppuQds: of: cotton x were: 
4ema9d^r l?^S:Wa3 the first regnlaritaxationi 
of the Iiiijdians^ and sewed as.ajprecedentfeiri 
eif:actions. s^ mof^e intoleridip^. Such i an im- 
po.sitio^< w-^, eq^^emely contrary to thiD3e. 
maicims whjeh , Qok^ns h^ ^ hj^ertOi inoAi 
catted, witib rf sp^pjt to, the modei of treating, 
thepa. BjVjt intyigvies were, ciuarj^ngi .on. in ithtei: 
court of Sp^.atithj^rjvpctiia^e,, in cnrderftaun- 
de]:79ine hi^ poweFji and ^ discredit ^hifiroperii^ 
^ ations, wJiiich cpns^ned him tO( depart fuomi 
his own systexateOf a4minif^ati<m^ Sfey^oalu 
unfavour^^ble accounts of. his conduct, as% 
well as of thq c(Hiptrie» discovered by hran, 
had been transmitted toSpain. Margarita and 
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Ffltber Boyj Were iiow at cotiA, fend in ord^ book 
to justify their own conduct, or to gratify their ^ .J.L.. 
resentment, watched with malevolent atten- i*^*- 
iim for every (^;{K)rtunity of ^^eaAit% in- 
sittuatiDfis to ids deti^imefnt. Mtoy of t%e 
ooartieiPS viewed his gafohmug reputatioi^ and 
power with ^ivious ey^, Fonseca, arch- 
dea<xm of Seville, Who was intrusted -with 
the chief direction of Indito affairs, had 
conceived such ati U)^aVt)urable opinion of 
Cd[umbus> for some reason which the con* 
tempoiraty writers have n<>t rtifehti^ned, that 
he listened with partiality to eveiy ittvectiv* 
against him. It was hot ea^y for an utifHlended 
stranger^ unpractised in c<yurtly arts, to coun- 
teract the machin^tioni!{ of so many enetttieiS. 
Columbus saw that there Was but ohe mfethod 
of supporting his own credit, atid )*f silencing 
all his adviersaries. He must produce such * 

a quantity of gold as Woiild not only justify 
what he had reported With t^spett to thtf 
richness of the country^ but encourage Fer- 
dinand and Isabella to pehi&Vfef^ m prOii^- 
cuting his plans. The hfecessiity Of bbtaining 
iU forced him not otlly tb impost this heavy » 
tax upon the Ifidittii^, but to exact pay. 
ment of it with extreme rigour; and may be 
pleaded in excuse for his deviating on this 
occasion from the^mildn^ss and humanity with 
N 3 
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BOOK which he uniformly treated that unhappy 
^_J[J;_^ people/ 

1495. 

Fatal ef. Th£ labouT, attention, and foresight, whieh 
th^mea- the Indians were obliged to employ in pro- 
curing the tribute demanded of them, ap- 
peared the most intolerable of all evils^ to 
men accustomed to pass their days in a care- 
less, improvident indolence. They were in- 
capable of such a regular and persevering ex- 
ertion of industry, and felt it such a grievous 
restraint upon their liberty, that they had, re- 
course to an expedient for obtaining deliver- 
ance from this yoke, which demonstrates the 
excess of their impatience and despair. Th^y 
formed a scheme of starving those oppressors! 
whom they durst not attempt to expel ; and 
from the opinion which they entertained with 
respect to the voracious appetite of the Spa- 
niards, they concluded the execution of iC 
to be very practicable. With this view they 
suspended all the operations of agriculture; 
they sowed no maize, they pulled up the roots 
of the. manioc or cassada which were planted, 
and retiring to the most inaccessible parts 
of the mountains, left the imcultivated plains 
to their enemies. This desperate resolution 

• Herrera, dec. 1. lib. ii. c. 17. 
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produced in some degree the effects which book 
they expected. The Spaniards were reduced . "' . 
to extreme want ; but they received such i*^^- 
seasonable supplies of provisions from Eu- 
rope, and found so many resources in their 
own ingenuity and industry, that they suffered 
no great loss of men. The wretched Indians 
were the victims of their own ill-concerted 
policy. A great multitude of people, shut up 
in the mountainous or wooded part of the 
country, without any food but the spontane- 
ous productions of the earth, soon felt the ut- 
most distresses of famine. This brought on 
contagious diseases ; and, in the course of a 
few months, more than a third part of the in- 
habitants of the island perished, after ex- 
periencing misery in all its various forms.' 

But while Columbus was establishing the intnpiei 
foundations of the Spanish grandeur in the Columbus 
New World, his enemies laboured with im- ^iJj^of 
wearied assiduity to deprive him of the glory ^P^*** 
and rewards, which by his services and suffer- 
ings he was entitled to enjoy. The hardships 
unavoidable in a new settlement, the calam^- 
ties occasioned by an unhealthy climate, the 

' Herrera, dec. 1. lib. xi. c. 18. Life of Columbus, c. 61 . 
Ovied9, lib. iii. p. 93. D. Benzon Hist. Novi Orbis, lib. i. 
c. 9. P. Martyr, dec. p. 48. 

N 4 
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B 9 9 K ^is^ter^ fi^itendipg » ypyagie ii> ju»kn9;«rjp ,|g$i$, 
. "• . yrere all re^,resqi?jte,d as ,the efFeql^ ,0|f ^ restr* 
i^ff^ ie^^ an^ ip?9jqsi<^^te jijoibition. Hj|^ pn^ep^t 
at;^i^.oji t9 ffjresiefv^ djUci^j? fgad ,$u^;ai>»- 
^l^ja .yas den(]tivipat^d excei^s of rigpi^ j .th? 
ptjoii^)?^ yrJji^qh ^? inflicjteid vppn Jth? flp- 
jtjfl^jij^ ^ai^d ^pf^exjy werje ifl^pi^d ;to cr,Melly. 
Th^se a<;c.v^ati9;ji^ S^.'^'^ ^"^/^ P^^P^i^ ^P ^ ji^^ 
J^us court, jtJjjit f. ,C!p;:^piissjiffp.er v;as apppioit^.d 
Jo r€^.aijr .to ^i,?p3pi9iia, ai?.4 ^ ffl^pept injl;p 
.%? .'9(?M¥i*^ "^ P°lW"M- .^y *^® re,c/9fla- 
pCi9i^_^tjo|i qf his enejp^gs, 4g?if».49' .» Sf99m 
of the beij-chamber, was th^ person t^ wfeom 
^^ ilj^OJC^oit trust t'^^ cpiiopiitted. j^ut ^^ 
t|^js cji^^pe t|jey spem t(^ Jiavg be^ wore ip- 
fi[j;jBnpe(| % Af pji^egf^jojis af|taclimeijt qf |t^ 
maa |(^ flipif ifl^f e§^ jiafl Ijjc )»|? capacity fpj: 
the station. Pidfed up with such sudden ele- 

and ^p^ed\^|f^ a^l tji^ ^j^§{ing ifl^%c^ 
to une^p^ptfi§ 4^J, or eya^Hfid i^ %p: 

content Spaniards, but even the Indians, to 
pifodii^ff t\ifjfi; ^evance§, r.e^ ox imaginaty, he 
jfomented the spirit of dissension in the istand» 
without establishing an^ regulations of public 
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uti^tyt ,C(r that tended tp redress t^e ipftaay ;p (P (p k 
wnwgs^ with the odiui;!^ of which he yishecjl ^ ^|^ 
t? Ipfijd the adwiiral^s fidmiaistj-ation. As i^^^- • 
CJ9]|M{0^U9 felt .se]isi)>ly how hum^iating his 
^^iffstfffn must jbe, }f ^e ^hpul4 remain ijn tl;ve 
qputttry wljiiJ e ^ucjji a p^irtiaJ ip§pector x?feserved 
his jno^ionsy and coBtr^ed his jurisdicticWj he 
tpo]^ the resolution of* retunung to Spaio* m 
QF^er to lay a full acjcount of all his trans- 
Bf4ioah, particularly with respiect to the pointe 
in ^i^p^te b^tweiea him and his adversaries, 
be&re Ferdinand aAd Isabella, from whose 
justice and discernment he expected an equal 
an4 ^ favourable decision. He committed 1496. 
th^ administratiop of affairs, during his ab- 
sence, to Don Bartholomew his brother, with 
the title of Adelantado, or Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor. By a choice less fortunate, and wh|ch 
proved the sourpe ctf many calamities to the 
palpny> he appointed Francis Roldan chief 
justice, with very exteni^ive powers.^ 

Iv returning to Evir^pe, C(dumbus held a Returns to 
course different from that which he had taken ^^"' 
in his former voyage. He steered almost due 
east from Hispaniola, in the parallel of twenty- 
two degrees oi latitude ; as ^xp^ence had 
not yet discovered the more certain and ex* 

' ^WiV:^ df&. ^' liK?> ^* 1%* VbAil c. 1. 
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BOOK peditious method of stretching to the north, 
^ ^'- in order to fall in with the south-west winds. 
1496, By this ill-advised choice, which, in the in- 
fancy of navigation between the New and Old 
Worlds, can hardly be imputed to the admiral 
as a defect in naval skill, he was exposed to 
infinite fatigue and danger, in a perpetual 
struggle with the trade-winds, which Wow 
without variation from the east between the 
tropics. Notwithstanding the almost insuper- 
able difficulties of such a navigation, he per- 
sisted in his course with his usual patience and 
firmness, but made so little way that he was 
three months without seeing land. At length 
his provisions began to fail, the crew was rcr 
duced to the scanty allowance of six ounces 
of bread a-day for each person. The admiral 
fa^ed no better than the meanest sailor. But, 
even in this extreme distress, he retained the 
humanity which distinguishes his character, 
and refused to comply with the earnest solicit- 
ations of his crew, some of whom proposed to 
feed upon the Indian prisoners whom they 
were carrying over, and others insisted to 
throw them overboard, in order to lessen the 
consumption of their small stock. He repre- 
sented that they were human beings, reduced 
by a common calamity to the same conditicm 
witli themselves, and entitled to share an 
equal fate. His authority and remonstrances 
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dissipated those wild ideas suggested by de- b O o K 
Spain Nor had they time to recur; as he , ^^' , 
came soon within sight of the coast bf Spaii;, h96. 
when all their fears and sufferings ended.*" 

Columbus appeared at court with the mo- Hm r«cep. 

. , ^ , n tion there. 

dest but determined confidence of a man con- 
scious not only of integrity, but of having 
performed great services. Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, ashamed of their own facility in lending 
too favourable an ear to frivolous or unfounded 
accusations, received him with such distin- 
guished marks of respect as covered his ene- 
mies with shame. Their censures and calum- 
nies were no more heard of at that juncture. 
The gold, the pearls, the cotton, and other 
commodities of value which Columbus pro- 
duced, seemed fully to refute what the mal- 
contents had propagated with respect to the 
poverty of the country. By reducing the In- 
dians to obedience, and imposing a regular tax 
upon them, he had secured to Spain a large 
accession of new subjects, and the establish- 
ment of a revenue that promised to be consi- 
derable. By the mines which he had found 
out and examined, a source of wealth still m<»e 
copious was opened. Great and unexpected 
as those advantages were, Columbus repre- 
sented them only as preludes to future acqui- 

^ Herrera, dec. 1. lib. ill. c. i. Life of Columbus, c.64<. 
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BO OJS^ sitiotuj, and as the eamest i>f more axiipcxrtaiit 
, ^y , 4iscaveries, wbich he still meditated, and to 
1496. whidi those h^ h^ already made would caof 
duct him with ease aud certainty.^ 

Apiftn The 9tt€9itive >cwsideration of all these 

the more .cirauQstaBces WMe auch an ixapn^siaBj snot 
^^\bh- ^^h ^W Isa})eUii« who was flattered with the 
rton*^^* iftea of being the patronetss of all Cdumbus's 
enteiprises, but eyen ti^on Ferdhaaod, who 
having originaliy exprieeised has disapprobation 
of his schemes, was still apt to doabt of tbeir 
su^ess, that they resolved to supply the oo- 
lony in Hispaoiola with every thing which 
<:ould render it a permanent establislmienti 
aod to furnish Columbus with such a fleet, 
that he might proceed to search for those new 
countiries, of whose existeiK^e he seemed to 
be confident. The measures most proper for 
accomplishing both these designs were con^ 
C^ed with Columbus. DisooFvery had been 
the sole object of the first voyage to th^ New 
World ; and though, in the second, settlcaneiit 
had been proposed, the precautions taketi for 
^at purpose had either been insufiicient, or 
irere rendered inefiectual by the mut«i4ms 
spirit ot^ the Spaniards, and the unforeseen 
calamities arising from various caiisses. Now m 

> Life of Columbus, c« 65. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iii. c 1. 
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plan waai tD« be^ fyrttied gS a i^gulat* colbny, tf o o k^ 
tfaatrmi^aerve^as aimoderih all ftittire etta^' , ,"i ^ 
blishtnoitsi EvBry. particultir ^ag cdiisidefed^ i^ss. 
with attention^, and the whole arranged with tc- 
scrupulou&i accuracy. The prtjcii^ numbeir of 
advieiiture(ns who should he' piermittied to- ebi« 
barktwosihced. They wene^ to be of different' 
raiik&.andcprofesi^iis ; and^the prbpcrrtioil oP 
eachiwa»e»tttblidhed^ according to their* u6ef- 
ffalness: amditbe' wanttr of the colony. A suit- 
aWei number of women was to bechoseri*tb^ 
aocsompany^ these new settlers. A^^it'warthte^ 
fkste objeiet tt)^ raise provisions in' a< country 
wh^e scaox^y of food* had'been'tbe occasicM^ 
of sa^flNM^ digress; a consid^aM^'body of 
husbandmen wias to be oarried'over; As' tYite' 
S|Kimardsihad thienne^ "conception oP dhtHtittgi 
ai^^*)eBefit^fro»thteseiwoducti6ns of the^MteW* 
Worlds whi<feb have since yielded^ sncN larger' 
r^tawis-ofiweakh'to Europe, but hfetdfdwn^fd^ 
ma^nifiMnt ( id^as, and '- entertained ^ sangtdite 
itopea-^th^^espect to th^ richfes-contaimedMn'i 
thfCJUiines i which Mdflbben dfecovered, a blihtt^ 
of i workmen),^ sMlled J in' thfe^ various arts ^•em- 
ployed in >d%gingand^ refining the precious 
metaby was 'provided. Alf thtse^emigrdntii" 
were^o reei^ve pay and ^nbsistettce for'sdttie" 
y eavs^ ^t th^ publjte expeui^. ^ ' 
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BOOK Thus far the regulations were prudent, and 
/ ^^[ well adapted to the end m view. But as it was 
1496. foreseen that few would engage voluntarily to 
in it. ^^ settle in a country, whose noxious climate had 
been fatal to so many of their countrymen, 
Columbus proposed to transport to Hispaniola 
such malefactors as had been convicted of 
crimes, which, though capital, were of a less . 
atrocious nature ; and that for the future a 
certain proportion of the offenders usually sent 
to the gallies, should be condemned to labour, 
in the mines which were to be opened. This 
advice, given without due reflection, was as 
inconsiderately adopted. The prisons of Sps^ 
were drained, in order to collect members for 
the intended colony ; and the judges em- 
powered, to try criminals were instructed to 
recruit it by their future sentences. It was 
not, however, with such materials that t|ie 
foundations of a society, destined to be per- 
manent, should be laid. Industry, sobriety, 
patience, and mutual confidence, are indispen*^ 
sably requisite in an infant settlement, where 
purity of morals must contribute more towards 
establishing order, than the operation or au- 
thority of laws. But when such a mixture of 
what is corrupt is admitted into the original 
constitution of the political body, the vices of 
those unsound and incurable members will 
probably infect the whole, and must certainly 
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be productive of violent and unhappy effects, book 
This the Spaniards fatally experienced j and , ^^1 ^ 
the other European nations having successively 1496. 
imitated the practice of Spain in this particu- 
lar, pernicious consequences have followed in 
their settlements, which can be imputed to no 
other cause.' 

Though Columbus obtained, with great Executed 
facility and dispatch, the royal approbation of ^^®^*^' 
every measuj-e and regulation that he prp- 
posedf his endeavours to carry them into exe- 
cution were so long retarded, as must have 
tired out the patience of any man less accus-. 
tomed to encounter and to surmount diffi- 
culties. Those delays were occasioned partly 
by that tedidus formality and spirit of procras- 
tination, , with which the Spaniards conduct 
business ^ and partly by the exhausted state 
of the treasury, which was drained by the 
expense of celebrating the marriage of Ferdi- . 
nand and Isabella's only son with Margaret 
of Austria, and that of Joanna, their second 
daughter, with Philip Archduke of Austria" ; 
but must be chiefly imputed to the malicious 
arts of Columbus's enemies. Astonished at 

1 Herrem, dec. 1. lib. iii. c. 2. Touron Hist. Gener. 
de PAmerique, i. p. 51. 
* P. Martyr, epist. 168. 
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B o'o'K^ th0 reoeptiMi wMch he met with upbi' hi$ 
. ,.g.^ , r6tttfn» aM oVetiaWesd' by hijf pr«ieiid<!; thi^^ 
14^- gave-'twy; fof swtie tiiM6; to'a tidfe 6^ Bivom! 
too sti-Oflg' for them to dppbi^; Th^ ^tiihify', 
however,' M/^ tOo- iiiVetBl'atfe to' rtemalh; lorig* 
inactive: They redtithed'thcfir dJJerktiOll^; arid 
by the assistance of Fonseca, the niiiii^tfei' fbi' 
Indian affairs, who was now promoted .to the 
bit^oprie df S^idajb^; th€y thr^ id 'so itt^y 
obstiielte't» ptt)tract' tht* p*feJjafti*ioW9?for* Co-" 
luittbuS*s dbc^dltfott, thata'yteai'^lapswi'b^- 
fofe-lie'dould jfracutfe tWb'ships'tb caa^'Ovei* 
a'pMt c^ the; supj^ttJcfSi'deistine^d fbr tht'C(A<ttiff,' 
aiHl'alRfOSfi vmi yt»a>s^wei^ s^^t' b^forfe the' 
siititli sii|tt«c^bu> Was equifTfA^d, of Whidbhg 
hiteietf Wtts^ t«*€f the' cfOfllMand;' 

1498. 1^8 sq«adtbrf cbnSi^ed of six 8%s c«tf/, >of 
™ '^ i«!*gl«*'tt«den, aftd btt«ifiaMR»€»«ly pfbtfded' 
luirims. ftaf'al06gi<«daiig#f0ns!i«Wigati0fl; Thevbj^ 
ageTwhidh 'he now m^ditftteid 'w^aS in' ' a ' cdvts^ 
diifeffemfrOitfany'behaduridertiildBri. Ashe^ 
y^iJS ftfly p^u{lded>that tf/e feltite r^giOi^s dt 
India >lay to the'sOrtth-weSt'oT tWosW couWtti^s 
wW<A hw\i&A 'cUsfcoveredj' W p^opos^d^ "as • the • 
lAdst^ceft&itf ^^ho<4 ' of' findittg* ^ ottt theSfe, <■ iJb 
stand directly soiAh from the Canary or Cape 

' Life of C<^uinbu8, c.'65.' 
Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iii. c. 9. 
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de Verd islands, until he came under tb^^eqtir. boos 
noctial Knc, and then to steetch to tho west be- ^ 
fore the favourable wind for such a course, 1493. 
which blows invariably between the tropics^ 
With this idea he set sail> and touched first at May 50. 
the Canary, and then at the Cape de Verd 
islands. From the former he dispatched three Juty 4. 
of his ships with a supply of provisions for the 
colony in Hispaniola : with the other three, he 
continued his voyage towards the south. No 
remarkaUe occurrence happened until they 
arrived within five degrees of the line. There July 19, 
they were becahned, and at the same time the 
heat became so excessive, that many of their 
wine casks burst, the liquors in others soured, 
and their provisions corrupted. ^ The Spaniards]^ 
who had never ventured so far to the south, 
w^re afraid that the ships would take fire, and 
began to apprehend the reality of what the an- 
cients had taught concerning the destructive 
qualities of that torrid region of the globe. 
They were relieved, in some measure, from^ 
their fears by a seasonable fall of rain. This, 
however, though so heavy and unintermitting 
that the men could hardly keep the deck, did 
not greatly mitigate the intenseness of the heat* 



P P. Martyr, dec. p. 70. 
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BOOK "the adndral, who with his usual vkilahce had 

. in person directed every operation from the 

1498. beginning erf tbe voyage, was so much ex- 

hausted foy fatigue and want of sleep, that it 

brought on a violent fit of the gout, accom- 

* panied with a fever. All these circumstances 

constrained him to yield to the importunities 

of his crew, and to alter his course to the 

north-west, in order to reach some of the Ca- 

ribbee islands, where he might refit, and be 

supplied with provisions. 

Discovers Qn the first of August, the man stationed in 

theconti- ° 

nent of the Tound top surprised them with the joyful 
cry of LaTid ! They stood towards it, and dis- 
covered a considerable island, which the adini- 
ral called Trinidad, a name it still retains. It 
lies on the coast of Guiana, near the mouth of 
the Orinoco. This, though a river only of the 
third or fourth magnitude in the New World, 
far surpasses any of the streams in our hemi- 
sphere. It rolls towards the ocean such a vast 
body of water, and rushes into it with such 
impetuous force, that when it meets the tide, 
which on that coast rises to an uncommon 
height, their collision occasions a swell and 
agitation of the waves no less surprising than 
formidable. In this conflict, the irresistible 
torrent of the river so far prevails, that it 
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freshens the ocean many leagues with its flood*'' book 
Ccdumbus, before he could conceive the danger, , ^^' , 
was entangled among tihiose adverse currents i498; 
and tempestuous waves, and it was with the 
utmost diflSculty. that he escaped through a 
narrow strait, which appeared so tremendous, 
that he called it La Boca del Drago. As soon 
as the consternation which this occasioned, 
permitted him to reflect upon the nature of an 
appearance so extraordinary, he discerned in it 
a source of comfort and hope. He justly con- 
cluded that such a vast body of water as this 
river contained, could not be supplied by any 
island, but must flow through a country of 
immense extent, and of consequence that he 
was now arrived at that continent which it had 
long been the object of his wishes to discover. 
Full of this idea, he stood to the west along the 
coast of those provinces which are now known . 
by the names of Paria and Cumana. He 
landed in several places, and had some inter- 
course with the people, who resembled those of 
Hispaniola in their appearance and manner of 
life. They wore, as ornaments, small plates 
of gold, and pearls of considerable value, which 
they willingly exchanged for European toys. 
They seemed to possess a better understanding, 
and greater courage, than the inhabitants of 

4 Gumiiia Hist, de TOrenoque, tom.i: p. 14. 
o 2 
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BOOK the islands. The country produced four-footed 
, ^' . animals of several kinds, as well as a great 
1498. variety of fowls and fruits.' The admiral 
was so much delighted with its beauty and 
fertility, that with the warm enthusiasm of a 
discoverer, he imagined it to be the Paradise 
described in Scriptiu-e, which the Almighty 
chose for the residence of man, while he re- 
tained innocence that rendered him worthy of 
such an habitation. • Thus Columbus had th^ 
glory not only of discovering to mankind the 
existence of a New World, but made consider- 
able progress towards a perfect knowledge of 
it ; and was the first man who conducted the 
Spaniards to that vast continent which had 
been the chief seat of their empire, and the 
source of their treasures in this quarter of the 
globe. The shattered condition of his ships, 
scarcity of provisions, his own infirmities, to- 
gether with the impatience of his crew, pre- 
vaited him from pursuing his discoveries any 
farther, and made it necessary to bear away for 
Hispaniola. In his way thither he discovered 
the islands of Cubagua and Margarita, which 
afterwards became remarkable for their pearl- 

' Herrera, dec.l. lib.iii. c.9,10, 11; Life of Colum- 
bus, c.66-73. 

<" Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iii. c. 12. Gomara, c.84. See 
NOTE XXI. 
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£$hery. When he arrived at Hispaniola, hen O o K 
was wasted to an extreme degree with fatigue ^^* 
and sickness; but found the affidrs of the co- 1498. 
lony in such a situation, as afforded him no "^' 
prospect of enjoying that repose of which he 
stood so much in need. 

Many revolutions had happened in that state of 
country during his absence. His brother, the ©"Ehar-* 
adelantado, in consequence of an advice "^^*'^®'*^' 
which the admiral gave before his departure, 
had removed the colony from Isabella to a 
more commodious station, on the opposite 
side of the island, and laid the foundation of 
St. Domingo % which was long the most con- 
siderable European town in the New World, 
aad tibe seat of the supreme courts in th6 Spa^ 
nish dominions there.< As soon as the Spa- 
niards were established in this new settlement, 
the adelantado, that they might neither lan- 
guish in inactivity, nor haye Idsure to form 
new ealmls, mai-ched into those parts o£ the 
island which his brother had not yet visited 
or reduced to obedience* As the people were 
m^able to resist, they submitted every where to 
the tribute which he imposed. But they socm 
found the burden to be so intolerable, that, 
overawed as they were by the superior power 

» P. Martyr, dec. p. 56. 
o 3 
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BOOK of their oppressors, they tookarmsagainst them* 

t - ' . Those insurrections, however, were notformi- 

1498. dable. A conflict with timid and naked Indians 

was neither dangerous nor of doubtful issue. , 

Mutiny of BuT while the adelantado was employed 
against them in the field, a mutiny of an aspect 
far more alarming, broke out among the Spa- 
niards. The ringleader of it was Francis Rol- 
dan, whom Columbus had placed in a station 
which required him to be the guardian of order 
and tranquillity in the colony. A turbulent 
and inconsiderate ambition precipitated him 
into diis desperate measure, so unbecoming his 
rank. The arguments which he employed to 
seduce bis countrymen were frivolous and ill- 
foimded. He accused Columbus and his two 
brothers of arrogance and severity; he pre- 
tended that they aimed at establishing ag in- 
dependent dominion in the country; he taxed 
them with an intention of cutting off part of 
the Spaniards by hunger and fatigue, that they 
might more easily reduce the remainder to 
subjection; he represented it as unworthy of 
Castilians, to remain the tame andpassive slaves 
of three Genoese adventurers. As men have 
always a propensity to impute the hardships of 
which they feel the pressure, to the misconduct 
of their rulers ; as every nation views with a 
jealous eye the power and exaltation of foreign- 
14 
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•rs, Roldan's insinuations made a deep impres* book 
sion on his countrymen. His character and ^ ^_ ^ 
rank added weight to them. A considerable t»^^- 
number of the Spaniards made choice of him 
as their leader; and, taking arms against the 
adelantado and his brother, seized the King's 
magazine of provisions, aiMl endeavoured to 
surprise the fcwrt at St Domingo. This was 
preserved by the vigilance and courage dPDon 
Diego Columbus. The mutineers were obliged 
to retire to the province of Xaragua, where 
they continued not only to disclaim the ade>- 
lantado's authority themselves, but excited the* 
Indians to throw oflFthe yoke."* 

Such was the distracted state of the colony 
when Columbus landed at St. Domingo. He 
wasastonished to find that the three shipswhich 
he had dispatched from the Canaries were not 
yet arrived. By the unskilfulness of the pilots, 
and the violence of currents, they had been 
carried a hundred and sixty miles to the west 
of St. Domingo, and forced to take shelter in 
a harbour of the province of Xaragua, where 
Roldan and his seditious followers were can- 
toned. Roldan carefully concealed from the 
commanders of -the ships his insurrection 

^ Herrera^ dec. 1. lib. iii. c.5— 8. Life of Columbus,, 
c. 74«— 77. Gomara, c. 23. P. Martyr, p, 78. 
o 4 
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BOOK against the adelantado, and employing his 
^ ^^' . utmost address to gain their confidence, per- 
1498. guaded them to set on shore a considerable 
part of the new settlers whom they brought 
over, that they might pioceed by land to St. Do- 
mingo. It required but few arguments to pre- 
vail with those men to espouse his cause. They 
were the refuse of the gaols of Spain, to whom 
idleness, licentiousness, and deeds of violence 
were familiar; and they returned eagerly to a 
course of life nearly resembling that to which 
they had been accustomed. The commanders 
of the ships perceiving, when it was too late, 
their imprudence in disembarking so many of 
their men, stood away for St. Domingo, and 
got safe into the port a few days after the ad- 
miral ; but their stock of provisions was so wasted 
during a voyage of such long continuance, that 
they brought little relief to the colony. ^ 

Composed By this junctiou with a band of such bold 
cJcnt CO™' and desperate associates, Roldan became ex- 
tts?""" *^^^^ly formidable, and no less extravagant in 
his demands. Columbus, though filled with 
resentment at his ingratitude, and highly exas- 
perated by the insolence of his followers, made 
no haste to take the field. He trembled at the 



' Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iii. c. 12. Life of Columbus, 
c. 78, 79. 
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thoughts of kindling the flames of a civil war, book 
in which, whatever party prevailed, the power ^ ^^' 
and strength of both must be so much wasted, 1498. 
as might encourage the common enemy to 
unite and complete their destruction. At the 
same time, he observed, that the prejudices 
and passions which incited the rebels to take 
arms, had so far infected those who still ad- 
hered to him, that -many of them were ad- 
verse, and all cold to the service. From such 
' sentiments, with respect to the public interest, 
as well as from this view of his own situation, 
he chose to negotiate rather than to fight. By 
a seascmable proclamation, (Bering free pardon 
to such as ^ould merit it by returning to their 
duty, he made impression upon some g£ the 
malecontents. By engaging to grant such as 
should desire it the liberty of returning to 
Spain, he allured all those unfortunate adven- 
turers, who, from sickness and disappointment 
were disgusted with the country. By promis- 
ing to re-establish Roldan in his former office, 
he soothed his pride; and, by complying with 
most of his demands in behalf of his fol- 
lowers, he satisfied their avarice. 'Hius, 
gradually, and without bloodshed, but after v 
many tedious negotiations, he dissolved this 
dangerous combination, which threatened the 
colony with ruinj and restored the appear- 
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BOOR ance of order, regular government, and tran- 
. "l , quality.^ 

1498. 

A new In consequence of this agreement with the 

settlement mutineers, lands were allotted them in different 
^^^*' parts of the island, and the Indians settled in 
each district were appointed to cultivate a 
certain portion of ground for the use of those 
1499. new masters. The performance of this work 
was substituted in place of the tribute &rmerly 
imposed; and how necessary soever such a 
regulation might be in a sickly and feeble 
colony, it introduced among the Spaniards 
the RepartimientoSy or distributions of Indians 
established by them in aU their settlements, 
which brought numberless calamities upon 
that unhappy people, and subjected them to 
the most grievous oppression^' This was not 
the only bad effect of the insrurreCtion in His- 
paniola; it prevented Columbus from prose- 
cuting his discoveries on the continent, as self- 
preservation obliged him to keep near his per- 
son his brother the adelantado, and the sailors 
whom he intended to have employed in that 
service. As soon as his affairs would permit, 
he sent some of his ships to Spain with a jour- 

' Herrera, dec. 1. lib.iii. c. 13, 14. Life of Coliunbus, 
c.80,&c. 
' Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iii. c. H, &c. 
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nal of the voyage which he had made, a de- book 
scription of the new countries which he had ^^- 
discovered, a chart of the coast along which 1499. 
he had sailed, and specimens of the gold, the 
pearls, and other curious or valuable produc- 
tions which he had acquired by trafficking 
with the natives. At the same time he trans- 
mitted an account of the insurrection in His- 
paniola ; he accused the mutineers not only of 
having thrown the colony into such violent 
convulsions as threatened its dissolution, but 
of having obstructed every attempt towards 
discovery and improvement, by their unpro- 
voked rebellion against their superiors, and 
proposed several regulations for the better go- 
vernment of the island, as well as the extinc^ 
tion of that mutinous spirit, ii^^hich, though 
suppressed at present, might soon burst out 
with additional rage. Roldan and his asso- 
ciates did not neglect to convey to Spain, by 
the same ships, an apology for their own con- 
duct, together with their recriminations upon 
the admiral and his brothers. Unfortunately 
for the honour of Spain, and the happiness of 
Columbus, the latter gained most credit in 
the court of Ferdinand and Isabella, and pro- 
duced unexpected effects.^ 

* Herrcra, dec. 1. iib.Jii. c^ 14, Benzon. Hist. Nov. 
Orb.lib. i. c-2. 
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BOOK But, previous to the relating of these, it is 
JV , proper to take a view of some events, which 
1499. merit attention, both on account Of their own 
age of miportance, and their connection with the 
IZlto history of the New World. While Columbus 
indiM^by ^^ engaged in his successive voyages to the 
iheCape west, the spirit of discovery did not languish 
Hope. in Portugal, the kingdom where it first ac^ 
quired vigour, and became enterprising. Self- 
condemnation and neglect were not the only 
sentiments to which the success of Columbus, 
and reflection upon their own impnidence in 
rejecting his proposals, gave rise among the 
Portuguese. They excited a general emula^ 
tion to surpass his performances, and an ardent 
desire to make some reparation to their coun- 
try for their own error. With this view, Ema- 
nuel, who inherited the enterpriiring genius of 
his predecessors, persisted in their grand scheme 
of opening a passage to the East-Indies^ by the 
Cape of Good Hope, and, soon after his acces- 
* sion to the throne, equipped a squadron for 
that important voyage. He gave the command 
of it to Vasco de Gama, a man <^ noble birth, 
possessedof virtue, prudence andcourage, equal 
to the station. Tlie squadron, 13ce all those 
fitted out for discovery in the infancy of navi- 
gation, was extremely feeble, consisting only of 
thrpe vessels, of neither burden nor force ade- 
quate to the service. As the Europeans were at 
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that time little acquainted with the course of b o o K 
the trade-winds and periodical monsoons, which ^ ": 
render navigation in the Atlantic ocean, as 1499. 
well as in the sea that separates Africa from 
India» at some seasons easy, and at others not 
only dangerous, but almost impracticable, the 
time chosen for Gama's departure was the most 
improper during the whole yean He set aail 1497. 
from Lisbon on the ninth of July, and standing 
towards the south, had to struggle for four 
months with contrary winds, before he could 
reach the Cape of Good Hope. Here their Nov. 20. 
violence began to abate ; and during an in- 
terval of calm weather, Gama doubled that 
formidable promontory, which had so loi^ 
been the boundary of navigation, and directed 
his course towards the north-east, along the 
African coast. He touched at several ports j 
and after various adventures, which the Por- 
tuguese historians relate with high but just en- 
comiums upon his conduct and intrepidity, 
he came to anchor before the city of Melinda. 
Throughout all the vast countries which ex-^ 
tend along the coast of Africa, from the river 
Senegal to the confines of Zanguebar, the 
Portuguese had found a race of men rude and 
uncultivated, strangers to letters, to arts, and 
commerce, and differing firom the inhabitants 
of Europe, no less in their features and com- 
plexion than in their manners and institutionst 
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B o o K As they advance4 from this, they observed, to 
V "•_ , , their inexpressible joy, that the human form 
1499. gradually altered and impitoved; the Asiatic 
featm*es began to predominate, marks of ci- 
vilisation appeared, letters were known, the 
'Mahometan religion was established, and a 
commerce, far from being inconsiderable, .was 
carried on. At that time several vessels from 
India were in the port qf Melinda. Gama 
now pursued his voyage with almost absolute 
certainty of success, and, under the conduct 
of a Mahometan pilot, arrived at Calecut, upon 
the coast of Malabar, on the twenty-second of 
May one thousand four hundred and ninety- 
eight. What he beheld of the ^ wealth, the 
populousness, the cultivation, the industry, 
and arts of this highly-civilised country, far 
surpassed any idea that he had formed, irom 
the imperfect accounts which the Europeans 
had hitherto received of it. But as he possessed 
. neither suflScient : force to attempt a settle- 
ment, nor proper commodities with which he 
could carry on commerce of any consequence, 
he hastened back to Portugal, with an account 
of his success in performing a voyage, the 
longest, as well as mojst difficult, that had ever 
been made, since the first invention of navi- 
gation. He landed at Lisbon on the four- 
teenth of September^ one thousand four 
hundred and ninetf-nine, two years two 
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months and five days from the time he left book 
that port, * 



Thus, during the course of the fifteenth 
century, mankind made greater progress in 
exploring the state of the habitable globe, than 
in all the ages which had elapsed previous to 
that period. The spirit of discovery, feeble at 
first and cautious, moved within a very narrow 
sphere, and made its efforts with hesitation 
and timidity. Encouraged by success, it be- 
came adventurous, and boldly extended its 
operations. In the course of it^ progression, 
it continued to acquire vigour, and advanced 
at length with a rapidity and force which burst 
through all the limits within which ignorance 
and fear had hitherto circumscribed the acti- 
vity of the human race. Almost fifty years 
were employed by the Portuguese in creeping 
along the coast of Africa from Cape Non 
to Cape de Verd, the latter of which lies 
only twelve degrees to the south of the 
former. In less than thirty years they ven- 
tured beyond the equinoctial line into another 
hemisphere, and penetrated to the' southern 
extremity of Africa, at the distance of forty- 
nine degrees from Cape de Verd. During the 
last seven years of the century, a New World 
was discovered in the west, not inferior in ex- 

^ Romuaio, vol. 1. 119. D. 
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BOOK tent to all the parts of the earth with which 
, ^ _, mankind were at that time acquainted. In 
1*^9. the east, unknown seas and countiies were 
found out, and a communication, long desired, 
but hitherto concealed, was opened between 
Europe and the opulent regions of India. In 
comparison with events so wonderful and un- 
expected, all that had hitherto been deemed 
great or splendid faded away and disappeared. 
Vast objects now presented themselves. The 
human mind, roused and interested by the 
prospect, engaged with ardour in pursuit of 
them, and exerted its active powers in a new 
direction. 

Disco- This spirit of enterprise, though but newly 

ri^^onln awakened in Spain, began soon to operate ex- 

pnvate'ad- ^^^^^^^^^y* All the attempts towards disco- 
venturers, very made in that kingdom had hitherto been 
carried on by Columbus alone, and at the ex- 
pense of the sovereign. But now private 
adventurers, allured by the magnificent de- 
scriptions he gave of the r^ions which he 
had- visited, as ^vell as by the specimens of 
their wealth which he produced, offered t^ fit 
out squadrons at their own risk, and to go 
in quest of new countries. The Spanish 
court, whose scanty revenues were exhausted 
by the charge of its expeditions to the New 

World, which, though they opened alluring 

13 
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prospects of future benefit, yielded a very book 
sparing return of present profit, was extremely , ^' . 
willing to devolve the burden of discovery i^^- 
upoiT its subjects. It seized with joy an op- 
portunity of rendering the avarice, the inge- 
nuity, and efforts of projectors, instrumental 
in promoting designs of certain advantage to 
the public, though of doubtful success with 
res5)ect to themselves. One of the first pro- ojeda the 
positions of this kind was made by Alonso de ^ge! 
Ojeda, a gallant and active officer, who had 
accompanied Columbus in his second voyage. 
His rank and character procured him such 
credit with the merchants of Seville, that they 
undertook to equip four ships, provided he 
could obtain the royal licence, authorising 
the voyage. The powerful patronage of the 
Bishop of Badajos easily secured success in a 
suit so agreeable to the court. Without con- 
sulting Columbus, or regarding the rights and 
jurisdiction which he had acquired by the ca- 
pitulation in one thousand four hundred and 
ninety-two, Ojeda was permitted to set out 
for the New World. In order to direct his 
course, the bishop communicated to him the 
admiral's journal of his last voyage, and his 
charts of the countries which he had discover- 
ed. Ojeda struck out into no new path of j^^^y 
navigation, but adhering servilely to the route 
which Columbus had taken, arrived on the 

VOL. VIII. P 
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BOOK coast of Paria. He traded with the natives, 

, ^^' and standing to the west, proceeded as far as 

1499^ Cape de Vela, and ranged along a coasiderable 

extent of coast beyond that on which Columbus 

October, had touched. Having thus ascertained the 

opinion of Cohunbus, that tliis country was a 

part of the continent, Oj,eda returned by way 

of Hkpaniola to Spain, with some reputation 

as a discoverer, but with little benefit to those 

who had raised the funds for the expedition.^ 

Is accom- Aj^BiGo Vespucci, a Florentine gentleman, 
AmSigo^ accompanied Ojeda in this voyage. In what 
Vespuca. gt^i^Qn he served, is imcertain ; but as he was 
an experienced siailor, and eminently skilful in 
all the sciences subservient to navigation, he 
seems to have acquired such authority among 
his companions, that they willingly allowed 
him to have a chief share in directing their 
operations during the voyage. Soon after his 
return, he transmitted an account of his ad- 
ventures and discoveries to one of his coun- 
trymen ; and labouring with the vanity of a 
traveller to magnify his own exploits, he had 
the address and confidence to frame his nar- 
rative^ so as to make it appear that he had the 
glory of having first discovered the continent 
in the New World. Amerigo's account was 

^ Herrara; dec. 1. lib, iv. c. 1, 2, 3. 
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drawn up not only with art, but with some BOOK 
elegance. It contained an amusing history of , \' , 
his voyage, and judicious observations upon i'*^^' 
the natural productions, the inhabitants, and 
the customs of the countries which he had 
visited* As it was the first description of any 
part of the New World that was published, a 
performance so well calculated to gratify the 
passion of mankind for what is new and mar- 
vellous, circulated rapidly^ and was read with 
admiration. The country of which Amerigo From 

1 ^ 1 . , • whom the 

was supposed to be the discoverer, came gra- name of 
duaUy to be caUed by his name. The caprice ^^^ '^ 
of mankind, often as unaccountable as unjust, ^®^j^ 
has perpetuated this error. By the liniversal 
consent of nations^ America is tlie name 
bestowed on this new quarter of the globe. 
The bold pretensions of a fortunate impostor 
have robbed the discoverer, of the New 
World of a distinction which belonged to 
him. The name of Amerigo has supplanted 
that of Columbus j and mankind may regret 
an act of injustice, which, having received 
the sanction of time, it is now too late to 
redress."^ 

During the same year, another voyage of Voyage of 
discovery was imdertaken. Columbus not ^^^ 

« See NOTE XXII. 
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BOOK only introduced the spirit of naval ^nteiprise 
^ ^' into Spain, but all the first adventurers who 
1499. distinguished themselves in this new career, 
were formed by his instructions, and acquired 
in his voyages the skill and information which 
qualified them to imitate his example. Alonso 
Nigno, who had served imder the admiral in 
his last expedition, fitted out a single ship, in 
conjunction with Christopher Guerra, a mer- 
chant of Seville, and sailed to the coast of 
Paria. This voyage seems to have been con- 
ducted with greater attention to private emo- 
lument, than to any general or national object. 
Nigno and Guerra made no discoveries of any 
importance ; but they brought home such a 
return of gold and pearls, as inflamed th^ 
coimtrymen with the desire, of engaging in 
similar adventures. "* 

1500. Soon after, Vincent Yanez Pimjon, one of the 
Of*vin.^' admiral's companions in his first voyage, sailed 
^^Yanez fy^^ pgiog with four ships. He stood boldly 
towards the south, and was the first Spaniard 
who ventiured to cross the equinoctial line ; but 
he seems to have landed on no part of the coast 
beyond the mouth of the Maragnon, or river of 
the Amazons. All these navigators adopted the 
erroneous theory of Columbus, and believed 

^ P. Martyr, dec. p. 87. Herrera, de^l. lib.iv. c.5. 
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that the countries which they had discovered book 
were part of the vast continent of India/ ^^' 



ISOO. 



During the last year ofthe fifteenth century, ThePonu- 
that fertile district of America, on the confines cow Bra- 
of which Knzon had stopped short, was more ^^*- 
fully discovered. The successful voyage of 
Gama to the East-Indies having encouraged the 
King of Portugal to fit out a fleet so powerful^ 
as not only to carry on trade, but to attempt 
conquest, he gave the command of it to Pedro 
Alvaxez Cabral. In order to avoid the coast of 
Africji, where he was certain of meeting with 
variable breezes, or frequent calms, which 
might retard his voyage, Cabral stood out to 
sea, and kept so far to the west, that, to his 
surprise, he found himself upon the shore of an 
unknown country, in the tenth degree beyond 
the line. He imagined, at first, tliat it was some 
island in the Atlantic ocean, hitherto unob- 
served; but, proceeding along its coast for 
several days, he was led gradually to believe, 
that a country so extensive formed a part of 
son^e great continent. This latter opinion was 
well founded. The country with which he fell 
in belongs to that province in South America, 
no\^ known by the name of Brasil. He landed ; 
and having formed a very high idea of the ferti- 

* Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iv. c. 6. P. Martyr, dec. p. 95. J 
P 3 
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BOOK lity of the soil, and agreeableness of the climate, 
, ^^' , he took possession of it for the crown of Portu- 
1500. gal, and dispatched a ship to Lisbon with an 
account of this event, which appeared to be no 
less important than it was unexpected. ' Co- 
lumbus's discovery of the New World was the 
effort of an active genius, enlightened by 
science, guided by experience, and acting upon 
a regular plan, executed with no less courage 
than perseverance. But from this adventure of 
the Portuguese, it appears that chance might 
have accomplished that great design which it is 
now the pride of human reason to have formed 
and perfected. If the sagacity of Columbus 
had not conducted mankind to America, Ca- 
bral, by a fortunate accident, might have led 
them, a few years later, to the knowledge of 
that extensive continent.*- 

Machi- While the Spaniards and Portuguese, by 

Sg^nst those successive voyages, were daily acquiring 
Columbus, more enlarged ideas of the extent and opulence 
of that quarter of the globe which Columbus 
had made known to them, he himself, far from 
enjoying the tranquillity and honours with 
which his services should have been recom- 
pensed, was struggling with every distresi? in 

^ Herrera, dec. 1 • lib. iv. c. 7. 
s Herrera, dec. 1. Hb. vii. c. 5. 
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.which the envy and malevolence of the people book 
under his command, or the ingratitude of the ^^' , 
court which he served, could involve him. i5oo. 
Though the pacification with Roldan broke 
the union and weakened the force of the mu- 
tineers, it did not extirpate the seeds of discord 
4)ut of the island. Several of the malecontents 
continued in arms, refusing to submit to the 
admiral. He and his brothers ^ere obliged to 
take the field alternately, in order to check 
their incursions, or to punish their crimes. The 
perpetual occupation and disquiet which this 
created, prevented him from giving due atten- 
tion to the dangerous machinations of his ene- 
mies in the court of Spain. A good number of 
such as were most dissatisfied with his admini- 
stration, had embraced the opportunity of re- 
turning to Europe with the ships which he 
dispatched from St. Domingo. The final dis- 
appointment of all their hopes inflamed the 
rage of these unfortunate adventurers against 
Columbus to the utmost pitch. Their poverty 
and distress, by exciting compassion, rendered 
their accusations credible, and their complaints 
interesting. They teased Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella incessantly with memorials, containing 
the detail, of their own grievances, and the 
articles of their charge against Columbus, 
Whenever either the King or Queen appeared 
p 4 
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B o o E in public, they surrounded them in a tumul* 
s -- J _^ tuary manner, insisting with importunate cla* 
1500. mours for the payment of the arrears due to 
them, and demanding vengeance updH the 
author of their suiFerings. They insulted the 
admiral's sons wherever they met them, re- 
proaching them as the offspring of the pro^ 
jector, whose fatal curiosity had discovered 
tiiose pernicious regions which drained Spain 
of its wealth, ^nd would prove the grave of 
its people. These avowed endeavours of the 
malecontents from America to ruin Columbus, 
were seconded by the secret, but more dan- 
gerous insinuations of that party among the 
courtiers, which had always thwarted his 
schemes, and envied his success and credit.^ 

Their in" FERDINAND was disposcd to listen, not only 
Fer^aad ^^^ ^ willing, but with a partial ear to these 
Sui^ accusations* Notwithstanding the flattering 
accounts which Columbus had given of the 
riches of America, the remittances from it 
had hitherto been so scanty, that they fell 
far short of defraying the expence of the 
armaments fitted out. The glory of the 
discovery, together with the prospect of re- 
mote commercial advantages, was 'all that 
Spain had yet received in return for the 

^ Lite of Columbus^ Cr85« 
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effi>Tt8 which she had made. But time had BOOK 
already diminished the first sensations of joy , ": , 
which the discovery of a New World occa- i5oo. 
si(med, and fame alone was not an object to 
satisfy the cold interested mind of Ferdinand. 
The nature of commerce was then so little un- 
derstood, that where immediate gain was not 
acquired, the hope of distant benefit, or of slow 
and moderate returns, was totally disregarded. 
Ferdinand considered Spain, on this account, 
as having lost by the enterprise of Columbus, 
and imputed it to his misconduct and incapa* 
city for government, that a country abounding 
in gold had yielded nothing of value to its 
conquerors. Even Isabella, who from the 
favourable opinion which she entertained of 
Columbus, had uniformly protected him, was 
shaken at length by the number and boldness 
of his accusers, and began to suspect that a 
disafiection so general must have been occa- 
sioned by real grievances, which called for 
redress. The Bishop of Badajos, with his 
usual animosity against Columbus, encouraged 
these suspicions and confirmed them. 

As soon as the Queen began to give way to p«tai eU 
the torrent of calumny, a resolution fktal to ^^ 
Columbus was taken. Francis de Bovadilla, a 
knight of Calatrav^a, was appointed to repair to 
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BOOK .Hispaniola, with full powers to inquire into the 
, ^' . conduct of Columbus, and, if he should find 
1500. the charge of mal-administration proved, to 
.supersede him, and assume the government of 
the island. It was impossible to escape con- 
demnation, when this preposterous commission 
made it the interest of the judge to pronounce 
the person whom he was sent to try, guilty. 
Though Columbus had now composed all the 
dissensions in the island; though he had 
brought both Spaniards and Indians to submit 
peaceably to his government ; though he had 
made such effectual provision for working the 
.mines, and cultivating the country, as would 
have secured a considerable revenue to the 
King, as well as large profits to individuals^ 
Bovadilla, without deigning to attend to the 
. nature or merit of those services, discovered 
from the moment that he landed in Hispaniok^ 
a determined purpose of treating him as a cri- 
minal. He took possession of the admiral's 
house in St. Domingo, from which its master 
happened at that time to be absent, and seized 
his effects, as if his guilt had been already 
fully proved -, he rendered himself master of 
the fort and of the King's stores by violence ; 
he required all persons to acknowledge him 
as supreme governor; he set at liberty the 
prisoners confined by the admiral, and sum- 
moned him to appear before his tribunal, in 
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order to answer for his conduct ; transmitting book 
to him, together with the simmions, a copy of , ^' , 
the royal mandate, by which Columbus was isoo. 
enjoined to yield implicit obedience to his 
commands. 

Columbus, though deeply affected with the Coiuinboft 
ingratitude and injustice of Ferdinand and chains to 
Isabella, did not hesitate a moment about his ooSJen 
own •conduct. He submitted to the will of 
his sovereigns with a respectful silence, and 
repaired directly to the court of that violent 
and partial judge whom they had authorised 
to try him. Bovadilla, without admitting him 
into his presence, ordered him instantly to be 
arrested, to be loaded with chains, and hurried 
on' board a ship. Even under this humiliating 
reverse of fortune, the firmness of mind which 
distinguishes the character of Columbus did 
not forsake him. Conscious of his own inte- 
grity, and solacing himself with reflecting upon 
the great things which he had achieved, he 
endured this insult ofiered to his character, not 
only with composure, but with dignity. Nor 
had he the consolation of sympathy to mitigi^te 
his sufferings. Bovadilla had already rendered 
himself so extremely popular, by granting va- 
rious immunities to the colony, by liberal do- 
nations of Indians to all who apphed for them, 
and by relaxing the reins of disciphne and 
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BOOK government, that the Spamardsy who were 
c _ 1 . mostly adventurers, whom their indigence or 
1500. crimes had compelled to abandon their native 
country, expressed the most indecent satisfac- 
tion with the disgrace and imprisonment of 
Columbus. They flattered themselves, that 
now they should enjoy an uncontrolled liberty 
more suitable to their disposition and former 
habits of life. Among persona thus prepared 
to censure the proceedings, and to asperse the 
character of Columbus, Bovadilla collected 
materials for a charge against him. All ac- 
cusations, the most improbable, as well as in- 
consistent, were received. No informer, how- 
ever infamous, was rejected. The result of this 
inquest, no less indecent than partial, he trans- 
mitted to Spain. At the same time, he ordered 
Columbus, with his two brothers, to be carried 
thither in fetters j and, adding cruelty to 
insult, he confined them in different ships, 
and excluded them from the comfort of that 
friendly intercourse which might have soothed 
their common distress. But while the Spa- 
niards in Hispaniola viewed the arbitrary and 
insolent proceedings of Bovadilla with a ge- 
neral approbation, which reflects dishonour 
upon their name and country, one man still 
retained a proper sense of the great actions 
which Columbus had performed, and was 
touched with the sentiments of veneration 

14 
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and pity due to his rank, his age, and his B o o K 
merit. Alon^o de Valejo, the captain of the ^' . 
vessel on board which the admiral was confined, ^^^^* 
as soon as he was clear of the island, approached 
his prisoner with great respect, and offered to 
release him from the fetters with which he was . 
unjustly loaded. " No," replied Columbus, 
with a generous indignation, " I wear these 
irons in consequence of an order from my 
sovereigns. They shall find me as obedient 
to this as to their other injunctions. By their 
Command I have been confined, and their 
command alone shall set me at liberty."' 

FoRTUNATEtr, the voyage to Spain was ex* kov. 23. 
tremely short. As soon as Ferdinand and Isa- b^t* but 
bellawere informed that Columbus was brought ^S^^®^ 
home a prisoner, and in chains, they perceived thority. 
at once what universal astonishment this event 
must occasion, and what an impression to their 
disadvantage it must make. All Europe, they 
foresaw, would be filled with indignation at 
this ungenerous requital of a man who had per- 
formed actions worthy of the highest recom- 
pense, and would exclaim against the injustice 
of the nation, to which he had been such an 
eminent benefactor, as well as against the in- 

^ Life of Coiumbtts, c.S6. Herrara, dec.l. lib.iv. 
c. 8«-l 1 . Gomara Hist. c. 23. Oviedo, lib. iii. c. 6. 
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9 o OK gratitude of the princes whose reign he had 
, i|'_ , rendered illustrious. Ashamed of their own 
1500. conduct, and eager not only to make some re- 
paration for this injury, but to efiace the stain 
which it might fix. upon their character, they 
Dec* 17. instantly issued orders to set Columbus at li- 
berty, invited him to court, and remitted 
money to enable him to appear there in a man- 
ner suitable to his ranL When he entered 
the royal presence, Columbus threw himself 
at the feet of his sovereigns. He remained fort 
some time silent ; the various passions which 
agitated his mind suppressing his powejr of 
utterance. At length he recovered himself, 
and vindicated his conduct in a long discourse, 
producing the most satisfying proofs of his 
own integrity as well as good intention, and 
evidence, no less clear, of the malevolence of 
his enemies, who, not satisfied with having 
ruined his fortune, laboured to deprive him rf 
what alone was now left, his honouf and' his 
fame. Ferdinand received hitfi^ with decent 
civility, and Isabella with tenderness and re- 
spect. They both expressed their sorrow for 
what had happened, disavowed their know- 
ledge of it, and joined in promising him pro- 
teiction and future favour. But though they 
instantly degraded Bovadilla, in order to re- 
move from themselves any suspicion of having 
authorised his violent proceedings, they did 
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iiQt restore to Columbus his jurisdiction and BOOK 
privileges as viceroy of thosie countries which , "^, , 
he had discovered. Though willing to appear i^oo. 
the avengers of Columbus's wrongs, that illi- 
beral jealousy whi6h prompted them to invest 
Bovadilla with such authority as put it in his 
power to treat the admiral with indignity still 
subsisted. They were afraid to trust a man 
to whom they had been so highly indebted, 
and retaining him at court under various pre- 
tex,ts, they appointed Nicholas de Ovando, a 
knight of the military order of Alcantara, 
governor of Hispaniola.^ 

Columbus was deeply affected with this new 
injury, which came from hands that seemed to 
be employed in making, reparation for his past 
sufierings. The sensibility with which great 
minds feel every thing that implies any suspi- 
cion of their integrity, or that wears the 
aspect of an af&ont, is exquisite. Columbus 
had experienced both from the Spaniards; and 
their ungenerous conduct exasperated him to 
;sucli a d^ree, that he could no longer con- 
ceal the sentiments which it excited. Where- 
ever he went he carried about with him, as a 
memorial of their ingratitude, those fetters 

^ Herrera, dec. \* lib. iv. c. 10—12. Life of Colum- 
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BOOK with which he had been loaded.^ They were 
. ^' , constandy hung up in his chamber, and he 
1^0. gave orders, that when he died they should 
be buried in his grave. ^ 

1501. Meanwhile, the spirit of discovery, not- 
Swo^ot!^ withstanding the severe check which it had 
received by the ungenerous treatment of the 
man who first excited it in Spain, continued 
January, active and vigorous. Roderigo de Bastidas, a 
person of distinction, fitted out two ships in 
copartnery with John de la Cosa, who having 
served under the admiral in two of his voyages 
was deemed the most skilful pilot in Spain. 
They steered directly towards the continent, 
arrived on the coast of Paria, and proceeding 
to the west, discovered all the coast of the pro- 
vince now known by the name of Tierra Firm^ 
from Cape de Vela to the gulf of Darien. Not 
longafter, Ojeda, with hisformer associate Ame- 
rigo Vespucci, set out upon a second voyage, 
and being imacquainted with the destination of 
Bastidas, held the same course, and touched at 
the same places. The voyage of Bastidas Was 
prosperous and lucrative, thatof Qjeda unfortu- 
nate. But both tended to increase the ardour of 
discovery; for in proportion as the Spaniards 
acquired a more extensive knowledge of the 

* Life of Columbus^ c.86. p. 577. 
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American c(ififtlii«iit;» tiiieir idei^ of its op^ence book 

: • . 1501. 

Bf:¥Oit!E: thefiie ftdventiirars iletiitntsd from ovando 
their voyages, ft fleet Was equipped, lA the g^^^no? 
public expense, for emryiug over On.iid6, the ^[J^^p*' 
new governed, to HispamoUu Hi& pfesetice 
there was Extremely requisite, in order bo stofp 
the inconsiderate csti^r of Bovitdiik, whose 
impradent administ^Mion threatened the set- 
tlement with ruihr Conscious of the tiolettce 
and iniquity of his proceedings ^ihst Co- 
lun^bus, he continued to make it his sole 
object to gain the favour and support of his 
countrymen, by accommodating himself to 
their passions and prejudiceil. . With this view, 
he established regulations in every point the 
reverse of those which Columbus deemed 
essential to the prosperity of the colony. In- 
stead of the severe discipline, necessary in 
wder to habituate the dissolute and corrupted 
members ot which the society was composed, 
to the restraints of law and subordination, he 
suffered them to enjoy such uncontrolled li- 
cence, as encouraged the wildest excesses. 
Instead of protecting the Indians, he gave 
a legal sanction to the oppcession of that un- 
happy people. He took the exact number of 

^ Herrera,dec.l. lib. iv. c.ll. 

VOL. vm. a 
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BOOK such as survived their past calamitiesy divided 
. ■ ^--;_. them into distinct classes, distributed them in 

1501. property among his adherents, and reduced all • 
the people of the island to a state of complete 
servitude. As the avarice of the Spaniards 
was too rapadous and impatient to try any me- 
thod of acquiring wealth but that of searching 
for gold, this servitude became as grievous as 
it was unjust. TTie Indians were driven in 
crowds to the mountains, and compelled to 
work in the mines by masters, who imposed 
their tasks without mercy or discretion. La- 
bour so disproportioned to» their strength and 
former habits of life, wasted that feeble race 
of men with such rapid consumption, as must 
have soon terminated in the utter extinction 
of the ancient inhabitants of the country. ° 

New regu- The necessity of applying a speedy remedy 
tahti^edT ^^ thosc disorders, hastened Ovando^ depar- 
ture. He had the command of the most re- 
spectable armament hitherto fitted out for the 
New World. It consisted of thirty-two ships, 
on board of which two thousand five hundred 
persons embarked, with an intention of settling 

1502. in the country. Upon the arrival of the new 
governor with this* powerful reinforcement to 

« Herrera, dec. 1. lib.iv. ell, Ac. Oviedo Hist. 
Hb.iii. C.6. p. 97. Benzon Hist. lib. i. cA2j p. 51. 
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the colony, Bovadilla resigned his charge, and book 
was commanded to return instantly to Spain, , ^^' , 
in order to answer for his conduct. Roldan, isos. 
and the other ringleaders of the mutineers, 
who had been most active in opposing Co- 
lumbus, were required to leave the island at 
the same time. A proclamation was issued, 
declaring the natives to be free subjects of 
Spain, of whom no service was to be expected 
contrary to their own inclination, and without 
paying them an adequate price for their labour. 
With respect to the Spaniards themselves, 
various regulation* were made, tending to sup- 
press the licentious spirit which had been so 
fatal to the colony, and to establish tj^at re- 
verence for law and order on which society is 
founded, and to which it is indebted for its 
increase and stability. In order to limit the 
exorbitant gain which private persons were 
supposed to make by working the mines, an 
ordinance was published, directing all the 
gold to be brought to a public smelting-house, 
and declaring one half of it to be the property 
of the crown.** 

While these steps were jtaking for securing The dis- 
the tranquillity and welfare of the colony which s^^on^ 
Columbus had planted, he himself was engaged ^u^^^""*' 

° Solorzano Politica Indiana, b*b. i. c. 12. Herrera, 
decL lib.iv. c.l2. 

Q 2 
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B o K ifi tfaf ui^leasantenq^loynieiit of i^liciting the 
, ^' , f^voxxT of w ungratefiii court, aaad notwith- 
15M. js^iidiiig all his merit itnd services, he sdicited 
ill vain* He demanded, in terms of the ori- 
ginal capitulption in one thousand four hun- 
dred and ninetjMrm), to be reinstated iii his 
office of vicerojr over th^ countries which ^ he 
had discovered. By a strange fataiity, the 
circumstance which he urged in support of 
his claim, d^rmined a jealous monarch to 
reJBCt it Hie grei^ttiess of his discoveries, 
and the prospect of tlmr increasing value, 
mfule Ferdinand consider the concessions in 
the capitulaticm as extravagant and impoUtic* 
He was afraid of intrusting a subject with the 
eKercise of a jurisdiction that now appeared 
to be so extremely extensive, and might grow 
to be no less formidable. He inspired Isabella 
with the same suspicions ; and under various 
preti^xts, equally frivolous and unjust, they 
eluded all Cdumbus's requisitions to perform 
that which a solemn compact bound them 
to accotriplish. After attending the coint ot 
Spain for near two years, as an humble suitor, 
he found it impossible to remove Ferdinand's 
prejudices and apprehensions; and perceived, 
at length, that he laboured in vain, when he 
urged a claim of justice or merit with an in- 
terested and unfeeling prince. 
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BtT eveir this uirgfifteif otis tetain did tkoi BOOK 
descocirsiige him ffim parsttitlg the great dhjecf , "1 „ 
virkad^ £rst <^ed i^ftln hi^ if^retitive getiins, ^^^ 
dDd excited hifii to A«fe6iftp€ discoviery. Tb n^^"" 
c^eft ai;^ li^w passage t^ the Easfi-IntEes, was^hfe ^Jj^^ 
original and favowittt dch^me. This stifl eii- 
gfmmd his thbugftti^ ; ai>d eUS^tt front his ot^ 
^h^servB^iobB hi his voyage to Parfa, of fronr 
s0fii^ otoaieiwe Mm of the iW*i^i6is, dr from thte 
aeeduiits ^1^1^ Iby B^bsNlidas^ tfftd de k Cosi^, of 
their etp^iti<Mv he^ cevieeit^d an 6pitn6Tt thai!, 
beyond the c©««kieiM t^ Americaf, fliere wad 
» Mb. whieh> e:3Aeii^^ t^ th^ Ea^-^Indic^^ aUd 
hop^d to find §ome sltmit af natf¥<H7 ifeek of 
hp&dy by ti^tech a cofttttwiAi^alSott ittight Be 
opcttied trith k ati^f th^ jmi^t df lEhe dce^ii al- 
ready known. By » t^y fortunate e6!i5efctitfe, 
te siq^^kwcdi this- sepjait «^ i«tlitntti* to h€ Situ- 
ated; !»«' the g«lf rf Bit^ieft. ¥%» of tftis 
idea, thougfe he was new of att atJvattcerf ag^, 
t9on» omt wieb laiigtie,. dud- bro%dn^ ^itb.infi^. 
inities,.h€?dflfefetf,. tHtft the^ alacCYity of aybutft- 
fill adventwer, to^ u^diewake a^ ttiyag^wHiidi 
would ascertain thiis^ im^o^rtanv point, m^ per: 
fe«t the grand scheme wMch Mtcv the bi^n- 
niMg h^ proposed to accbftipUsh. Severaf cfr- 
cufiMstSances e<dncti!n«ed iA disptfstog'Fercfidiind 
»d I^tbellb Ifd tetfdf ^ fsMim^h' e^ ^ tAis 
pt^cmi. Theywwegla#^hafte^titte pretext 
of any howotirsd^le ^pfoyment for removing 
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6 o K from cdurt a man with whose demands they 
, i^*_ . deemed it impolitic to comply, and whose 
1502. services it was indecent to neglect. Though 
unwilling to reward Columbus^ they were not 
insensible of his merit, and from their expe- 
rience of his skill and conduct, had reason to 
give credit to his conjectures, and to confide 
in his success. To these considerations, a 
third must be added of still more powerful in- 
fluence. About this time the Portuguese fleets 
under Cabral, arrived from the Indies ; and, 
by the richness of its cargo, gave the people of 
£ur(^e a more perfect idea than they had 
hitherto been able to form, of the opulence 
and fertility of the East. The Portuguese had 
been more fortunate in their discoveries than 
the Spaniards. They had opened a conumi- 
nication with countries where industry, arts, 
and elegance flourished;, and where com- 
merce had been longer established, and car- 
ried to greater extent, than in any region of 
the earth. Their flxst voyages thitiier yielded 
immediate as .well as vast returns of profit, in 
commodities extremely precious and in great 
request. Lisbon became immediately the seat 
of commerce and wealth ; while Spain had 
only the expectation of remote benefit, and of 
future gain, from the western world. Nothing, 
then, could be more acceptable to the Spa** 
niards than Columbus's ofier to conduct them , 

'3 
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to the east, by a route which he expected to b o o K 
be shorter, as well as less dangerous, than that , ^' , 
which the Portuguese had taken. Even Fer- i5oa. 
dinand was roused by such a prospect, iand 
warmly approved of the undertaking. 

But interesting as the object of this voyage ffigfounh 
was to the nation, Columbus could procure ^^^^' 
only four small barks, the largest of which did 
not exceed seventy tons in burden, for per- 
forming it. Accustomed to brave danger, and 
to engage in arduous undertakings with inade- 
quate force, he did not hesitate to accept the 
command of this pitiful squadron. His brother 
Bartholomew, and his second son Ferdinand, 
the historian of his actions, accompanied him. 
He sailed from Cadiz on the ninth of May, and 
touched, as usual, at the Canary islands ; from 
, thence he proposed to have stood directly for 
the continent ; but his largest vessel was so 
clumsy and unfit for service, as constrained 
him to bear away for Hispaniola, in hopes of 
exchanging her for some ship of the fleet that 
had carried out Ovando. When he arrived at June 29- 
St. Domingo, he found eighteen of these ships 
ready loaded, and on the point of departing for 
Spain. Coliunbus immediately acquainted the 
governor with the destination of his voyage, 
and the accident which had obliged him to 
Q 4 
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BOOK ^ter bii^ ifoute. He roquo^ted perH>i»»iQH to» 
. ^ ^^ ^, eSktegr ^be htwbow* iw>t o»ly that W might 
1^^* iie^t)^^ the. e^c^aiig^ of his ship, but that 
he might take ehe^t^ ^mg. 9k violent hm^ 
ricane, of which h«^ diswsefBeil the s4)proa^ 
from various prognostics, which his experience 
and 9S^mity had tai^ht hi» tQ ot>6efve. On 
that wqowtt he ^dviaed him likewise to put off 
%* some isiy^ tb^ depart we ol* the fleet hound 
for $p^. Hut Ovw(]iQ^f^u^^ hi£irei|uest, aod 
def|>i£bi4 hi& €om»^. UxKker circumstaocea ia 
which humainity w€«dd ha\(e alS^ckd refuge to 
a 8tFiM9^[er) Coliimbw w^ denied adiaittaiu^e 
k^ ^ qoQDtry (^ which he had dis^coTered the 
exiiteace ^od acquired t^e jpossesfiiaou Hi3 
s^lii^Mf]^ wacmsg^ which moirited the ^eatest. 
ajtt^itiQiu was regarded as; the dream of a vi^ 
siooary i^ophet, v/iM> aj^og^ntly pretended to 
predict an eveot beyond the reach of luiman 
forofiiight- The Awt set sail ibr Spain. Nest 
ivi^ the hwricaoe came^ cm with dresd^^d 
impetuosity. Coiumbua^ aware of th^daager» 
tocik piiecaution^ against iti and saved hia little 
sqpa^oiK The fieet dssti^ed for Spain xmt^ 
wit^h the £Mte which the radzkxieask and obstiiiac}^ 
of its* commaiadersv deserved* Of eighls^eik 
d^jf St twa or three ofi^. eiseiipedi. Inthisgi^Be- 
raL wre^ pierish^d BtSN^wIJUa^ EoUdjai, and the 
gjre^fter pcuit ef thoM whioi had heim the mast 
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active iaperseeutiiig CoSumbufi^asad oppceasing book 
the Indians. Together with themsdtves, all ^^ 
the wealth which they had acquired by their 150s. 
injustice and cruelty was awaUowed up. It ex-^ 
ceeded in value two hundred thousand jpe$^ ; . 
aa iiBsmftense sum at that period, and sciffidcnt 
iMit only ta have screened them front any severe 
scrutiny into thdr conduct^but to have secored 
tbeaask a gps:acious reception in the Spanish coort. 
Among the ships thad escaped, one had on 
boiaed aU the e£lects of Cobiembus which had 
beea recovered from the ruinss oif h& ibrtune.. 
Htsetorians^ struck with the exadl disatimiaa^ 
tion of characterjs^. as well w the just distrifan* 
tio» of rewards adod punishnaentsy conspicvioiEs 
in those events,, universally attribute them to 
an immediate iaterposition of Diviiae Pro- 
vidence^ in order ta avenge the \ivnrongs of 
an injiiured man„ ajgid ta pisnish the oppressors 
of an innocent peof^ Upoxt the ignoraaat 
and si^perstitic^QiS) itace of vien, whor were wit- 
nesses eif this occufrence,. it made a dii&rent 
ino^ression. Frow an, opimisin wfaaxdi; vulgar 
adwiration is apt, to^ entertain with, respect 
to piersonsr who» have distinguished themselves 
by their sagacity and invesmtions,. Idiey be^- 
Ueved Coiumlms to be poissessed oi super- 
natural powers, and imagined that he had 
conjured up this dreadful storm, by mdgicat 
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B o K art and incantations, in order to be avenged 
, ^^' , of his enemies.^ 

1^2. 

July 14. Columbus soon left Hispaniola, where he 
irfvainlfor met with such an inhospitable reception, and 
to^th^in- stood towards the continent. . After a tedious 
dian ocean, ^nd dangerous voyage, he discovered Guanaia, 
an island not far distant from the coast of Hon- 
duras. There he had an interview with some 
inhabitants of the continent, who arrived in a 
large canoe. They appeared to be a people 
more civilised, and who had made greater pro- 
gress in the knowledge of useful arts, than any 
whom he had hitherto discovered. In return 
to the inquiries which the Sp&niards made, with 
their usual eagerness, concerning the placed 
where the Indians got the gold which they 
wore by way of ornament, they directed them 
to countries situated to the west, in which gold 
was found in such profusion, that it was applied 
to the most common uses. Instead of steering 
in quest of a country so inviting, which would 
have conducted him along the coast of Yucatan 
to the rich empire of Mexico, Columbus was 
so bent upon his favourite scheme of finding 
out the strait which he supposed to communi- 
cate with the Indian ocean, that he bore away 

P Oviedo, lib. iii. cT. 9. Herrera, dec. 1. lib* v. c. 1, 2. 
Life of Columbus, c 88. 
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to the east towards the gulf of Darien. Iri b o o K 
this navigation he discovered all the coast of , ": , 
the continent, from Cape Gracias a Dios, to a 1502. 
harbour which, on account of its beauty arid 
security, he called Porto Bello. He searched, 
in vain, for the imaginary strait, through which 
he expected to make his way into an unknown 
sea; and though he went on shore several 
times, and advanced into the country, he did 
not penetrate so far as to cross the narrow 
isthmus which separates the gulf of Mexico 
from the great southern ocean. He was so 
much delighted, however, with the fertility 
of the country, and conceived such an idea 
of its wealth, from the specimens of gold 
produced by the natives, that he resolved to 
leave a smaU colony upon the river Belen, in 
the province of Veragua, under the command isos. 
of his brother, and to return himself to Spain, 
in order to procure what was requisite for 
rendering the establishment permanent. But 
the ungovernable spirit of the people under 
his command, deprived Columbus of the glory 
of planting the first colony on the continent 
of America. Their insolence and rapacious- 
ness provoked the natives to take arms, and 
as these wpre a more hardy and warlike race 
of men than the inhabitants of the islands, 
they cut off part of the Spaniards and obliged 
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IL 

1503. 

Ship- 
wrecked 
on the 
coast of 
Jamaica. 



B a a K the rest to abandon a station which wsGs foand 
^ to be untenable.'' 

This r^ulse, the first that the Spaatkrdd tmt 
with from any of the American nations^ wsks^ 
not the only misfortane that befel Cotombn^ ; 
it wa& followed by a succession of alt the disa^ 
ters to whi<;h navigation i» exposed. Furious 
hurricanes, with violent storms of thunder andt 
Kghtning^ threatened hisf leaky vessels with 
destruction ; while his disecrtitente^J cre?w, ex- 
hausted with fofeigue, and diestitute of provi- 
iHom^ was- unwiBing or unable to execute hii* 
conimsmdb. One of his ships perished; hef 
was obliged to abandon anc^hev, as unfit for 
serrrce } and with the two whk]^ remamtH^ he! * 
(foitted that part o# the eontrnent, which in Ha^ 
angOTsh he nam^d the Coast of Vexation^ 
and bore awa^for Hispaniola» New distresses^ 
awaited him iis Iki^ voyage*^ He was driven 
back by a vioient tas^st fmm the coai^ of 
Cuhav his shipf lell fovi of one antother, a^ 
weve so'mochshattered.hy the shock, tha^^witli^ 
the utmost d&^vity they readied Jamaica^ 
^Amsa be was obliged* to^ run- them agriswtnd, t^ 
pre37eict them fcom siokihg;^ The measure of his^ 



June 24. 



* Herrera, dec 1. lib. v. c^St^kc. 
c. 89, &c. O'viedo, lib. iii. c. ff. 
' La^Costwdfflos Co»^rast9s. 
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cal^ymties seemed now to be full. He was book 
cast sahore upon an iidand at a considerable ^ ^* 
difitaace from the only settlement of the Spa* 1503. 
niards in America. His ships were ruined 
beyond the possibility of being repaired. To 
convey an account of his situation to Hispa- 
nic appeared impracticable; and without 
thb it was vain to expect relief. His genius, 
fertile in resources, and most vigorous in those 
perilous eKtremities when feeble minds aban- 
don themselves to d^spsur, discovered the only 
expedient which affi)rded Juiy prospect of de- 
liverance. He had recourse to the hospitable 
kindness of the natives, who, considering the 
Spaniards as beings of a superior nature, W4^re 
eager, on every occasion, to minister to their 
wants. From them he obtained two of their 
canoes, each formed out of the trunk of a sin- 
gle tree hollowed with fire, and so mis-shapen 
and aukward as hardly to merit the name of 
boats« In these, which were fit only for 
creeping along the coast, or crossing £poih 
onQ side of a bay to another, Mendez, a Spa- 
niard, and Fieschi, a Genoese, two gentlemen 
particularly attached to Columbus, gallantly 
oflbred to set <mt f(^ Hispaniola, upon a 
voyage of above thirty leagues.' This they 
accomplished in ten days, after surmounting 

^ OviedP; lib.iii. c.&. 
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BOOK incre<£ble dangerd, and enduring such fatigues 
, ^_ . that several of the Indians who accompanied 
1503. them sunk under it, and died. The attention 
paid to them by the governor of Hispaniola 
was neither such as their courage merited, 
nor the distress of the persons from whom 
they c^me required. Ovando, from a mean 
jealousy of Cohimbus, was afraid of allowing 
him to set foot in the island under his govern- 
ineiit. This ungenerous passion hardened his 
heart against every tender sentiment, which 
xefieetion upon the services and misfortunes 
of that great n^tn, or compassion for his own 
fdlow-citizeiis involved in the same calami- 
ties, must have excited. Mendez and Fieschi 
spent eight months in soliciting relief for their 
commander and associates, without any pro- 
spect of obtaining it. 

HUdis- During this period, various passions agi- 

wXings ***®^ *^® ^^^ ^^ Columbus and his eompa- 

there. nions in adversity. At first the expectation 

of speedy ddiverancef from the success of 

Mendez and Fieschi's voyage, cheere^d the 

1504. spirits of the most desponding. After some 

time the most timorous began to suspect that 

they had miscarried in their daring attempt. 

At length, even the most sanguine concluded 

thajt they had perished. Tne ray of hope 

which had broke in upon ftiem, made their 
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condition appear now more dismal. Despair* book 
heightened by disappointment, settled in , ^^' , 
every breast Their last resource had failed, 1^04. 
and nothing remained but the prospect of 
ending their miserable days among naked sa- 
vages, far from their country and their friends, 
Th^ seamen, in a transport of rage, rose in 
open mutiny, threatened thedife of Colum- 
bus, whom they reproached as the author of 
all their calamities, seized ten canoes, which 
they had purchased from the Indians, a^id, 
despising his remonstrances and entreaties, 
made off with them to a distant part of the 
island. At the same time the natives mur- 
mured at the long residence of the Spaniards 
in their country. As their industry was not 
greater than that of their neighbours in His- 
paniola, like them they found the burden of 
supporting so many strangers to be altogether 
intolerable. They began to bring in provi- 
ions with reluctance, they furnished them wit|i 
sparing hand, and threatened to withdraw 
those supplies altogether. Such a resolution 
must have been quickly fatal to the Spaniards. 
Their safety depended upon the good-will of 
the Indians j and unless they could revive the 
admiration and reverence with which that sim- 
ple people had at first beheld them, destruc- 
tion was unavoidable. Though the licentious 
proceedings of the mutineers had, in a great 
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BOOK measure, eflbced those impresi^ons \d\ieh had 
II- been bo favourable to the Spaniards, the iage- 
1504. nuity of Columbus suggested a happy artifice, 
that not only restored but heightened the high 
opinion ^hich the Indians had originally enter- 
tained K^ ihtm. By his skill in astronomy he 
knew that there was shortly to be a total eclipse 
of the moon. He assembled all the principal 
persons of the district around him on the day 
before it happened, and, after reproaching 
them for their fickleness in withdrawing their 
affection and assistance from men whom they 
had lately revered, he told them, that the Spa- 
niards were servants of the Great Spirit who 
dwells in heaven, who made and governs the 
world ; that he, offended at their Refusing to 
support men who were the objects of his pecu* 
liar favour, was preparing to punish this crime 
with exemplary severity, and that very night 
the moon should withhold her light, and appear 
of a bloody hue, as a sign of the divine wrath, 
and an emblem of the vengeance ready to fafl 
upon them. To this marvellous prediction 
some of them listened with the careless indif- 
ference peculiar to the people of America; 
others, with the credulous astonishment natural 
to barbarians. But when the moan began gra- 
dually to be darkened, and at length appeared 
of a red coloiur, all were struck with teiTor. 
They ran with constematioif to their houses^ 
15 
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;and returning instantly to Columbus loaded book 
with provisions, threw them at his feet, con- ^^ , 
juring him to intercede with the Great Spirit ^soi. 
to avert the destruction with which they were 
threatened. Columbus, seeming to be moved 
by their entreaties, promised to comply with 
their desire. The eclipse went ofl^ the moon 
recovered its splendour, and ftom that day the 
Spaniards were not only furnished profusely 
with provisions, but the natives, with super- 
stitious attention, avoided every thing that 
could give them oflfence* * 

During those transactions, the mutineers Acraei 
had made repeated attempts to pass over to *© Ae^ 
Hispaniola in the canoes which they had seized. 
But, from their own misconduct, or the violence 
of the winds and currents, their efforts were all 
xmsuccessful. Enraged at this disappointment, 
they marched towards that part of the island 
where Columbus remained, threatening him 
with new insults and danger. While they were 
advancing, an event happened, more cruel and 
afflicting than any calamity which he dreaded 
from them. The governor of Hispam'ola, whose 
mind was still filled with some dark suspicions 

^Life of Columbus, cIOS. HmerA, dec. 1. lib. vi. 
c» 5, 6. Benzon. Hist. lib. i. c. 14. 
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B b b K of Cdtimbu8» sent a small back to Jamalica, not 
^ ; to deUver his distresMd countrymen, but toi^ 
1504. out their condition. Lest the sympathy of those 
whom he employed should affiml them i^ef, 
contraiy to his intenti<»i, he gave the command 
of this vessel to Escobar, an inveteiate enemy 
of Columbus> who» adhesmg to his instaruottotis 
with malignant accinracy, cast anchor at some 
distance frrnn the island, approached the shore 
in a small boat, observedtl^ wretched plight oIl 
the Spaniards, deliver^ a letter of empty com^ 
pliments to the admiral, received his answer, 
and departed. When the Spaniards first de- 
scried the vessel standing towards the island, 
every heart exulted, as if the long-expected 
hour of their deliverance had at length arrived ; 
but when it disappeared so suddenly, tiiey sunk 
into the deepest dejection, and all their hopes , 
died away. Columbus alone, though he felt 
.most sensibly this wanton insult which Ovando 
added to his past neglect, retained such compo- 
sure of mind, as to be able to cheer his fol- * 
lowers. He assured them, that Mendez and 
Fieschi had reached Hispaniola in saiisty ; that 
they would speedily proeure ships to cany 
them off; but, as Escobar's vessel could not 
take them all on board, that he had refused to 
go with her, because he was determined never 
to abandon the faithful companions of his dis« 
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tress. Soothed with the expectation of speedy book 
deHverance, and delighted with his apparent ^ 
generosity in attending more to their preser- 1^04. 
vation than to his own safety, their spirits re- 
vived, aiid be regained their confidence.'' 

WrtHouT this confidence he could not 
have resisted the mutineers, who were now at 
hand. All his endeavours to reclaim those de- 
sperate men had no effect but to increase their 
frenzy. Their demands became every day more 
extravagant, and their intentions more violent " 
and bloody. The common safety rendered it 
necessary to oppose them with open force> 
Columbus, who had been long afflicted with 
the gout, could not take the field. His bro- 
ther, the adelantado, marched against them. Maj 2a 
They quickly met. The mutineers rejected 
with scorn terms a£ accommodation, whidi 
were once more offered them, and rushed on 
boldly to the attack. They fell not upon an 
•enemy unprepared to receive them. lia the 
first shock, several of their most daring leaders 
were slain. The adelantado, whose strength 
was equal to his courage, dosed with their 
captain, wounded, disarmed, and took him 

" Life of Columbus, c« 104«. Henrera, dec. 1. lib* vi» 
c, 17. 
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BOOK prisoner,'' At sight of this, the rest fled with 
. ^^' _. a dastardly fear suitable to their former inso- 
i^<«^ lence. Soon after, they submitted in a body 
to Columbus, and bound themselves by the 
most solemn oaths to obey all his commands. 
Hardly was tranquillity re-established, when 
ilie ships appeared, whose arrival Columbus 
had promised with great address, though he 
could foresee it with little certainty. With 
transports of joy, the Spaniards quitted an 
island in which the unfeeling jealousy of 
Ovando had suffered them to languish above 
a year, exposed to misery in all . its various 
forms. 

Hisde- When they arrived at St. Domingo, the 

liverance • i i ./. n -^ 

andarriyai govemor. With the mean artifice of a vulgar 
^o\^' mind, that labours to atone for insolence by 
servility, fawned on the man whom he envied, 
and had attempted to ruin. He received Co- 
lumbus with the most studied respect, lodged 
him in his own house, and distinguished him 
with every mark of honour. But amidst those 
over-acted demonstrations of regard, he could 
not conceal the hatred and malignity latent 
in his heart. He set at liberty the captain of 

* Life of Columbus, c. 107. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vi. 
c. 11. 
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"the miitineers, whom Columbus had brou^ book 
over in chains, to be tried for his crimes; and ^^' , 
threatened such as had adhered to the admiral 1504. 
with proceeding to a judicial enquiry into their 
conduct. Columbus submitted in silence to 
what he could not redress; but discovered an 
extreme impatience to quit a country which 
was under the jurisdiction of a man who had 
treated him, on every occasion, with inhuman 
nity and injustice. His preparations were soon Sept. 12^ 
finished, and he set sail for Spain with two ships^ 
Disasters similar to those which had accom- 
panied him through life continued to pursue 
him to the end of his career. One of his ves- 
sels being disabled, was soon forced back to 
St. Domingo; the other, shattered by violent 
storms, sailed seven hundred leagues with jury- 
masts, and reached with difficulty the port of Decern- 
St Lucar^^ ^ ber. • 

There he received the account of an event Death of 
the most fatal that could have befallen him^ no^" 
and which completed hi& misfortunes. This was 
the death of his patroness Queen Isabella, in 
whose justice, humanity, and favour, he con- 
fided as his last resource. None now remained 
to redress his wrongs, or to reward him for hig 

^ Life of Columbus, C..108. Herrera. doc^'l.lilKvi* 
c. 12. • 
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BOOK servi^^es and sufferings, but Ferdinand, who 
, ^' had so long opposed and so often injured him. 
1 504. To solicit a Prince thus prejudiced against him, 
was an occupation no less irksome than hope- 
less. In this, however, was Columbus doomed 
to employ the close of his days. As soon as 
his health was in some degree re-established, 
be repaired to court; and though he was re- 
ceived there with civility barely decent, he 
plied Ferdinand with petition after petition, 
demanding the punishment of his oppressors, 
and the restitution of all the privileges be- 
stowed upon him by the capitulation of one 
thousand four hundred and ninety-two. Fer- 
dinand amused him with fair words and un- 
meaning promises. Instead of granting his 
claims, he proposed expedients in order to 
elude them, and spun out the affiur with such 
apparent art, as plainly discovered his intention 
that it should never be terminated. The de- 
clining health of Col umbu& flattered Ferdinand 
with the hopes of being soon delivered from an 
importunate suitor, and encouraged him to 
persevere in this illiberal plan. Nor was he 
deceived in his expectations. Disgusted with 
the ingratitude of a monarch whom he had 
^rved with such fidelity and success, exhausted 
with the fatigues and hardships which he had 
endured, and broken with the infirmities which 
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these had brought upon him, Columbus ended book 
his life at Valladolid on the twentieth of May , ^^' , 
one thousand five hundred and six, in the fifty- i504. 
ninth year of his age. He died with a com- Death of 
posure of mind suitable to the magnanimity ^^^°^**"^- 
which distinguished his character, and with 
sentiments of piety becoming that supreme 
respect for religion, which he manifested in 
every occurrence of his life.^ 

* Life of Columbus, c. IDS. Hercera, dec.ulib.vi. 
C.13, 14, 15. 
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BOOK III. 



WHILE Columbus was employed in his b o o K 
last voyage, several events worthy of ^' 
notice happened in Hispaniola. The colony 1504. 
there, the parent and nurse of all the sub- the colony 
sequent establishments of Spain in the New p^^^ 
World, gradually acquired the form of a re- 
gular and prosperous society. The humane 
solicitude of Isabella to protect the Indians 
from oppression, and particularly the procla- 
mation by which the Spaniards were prohibited 
to compel them to work, retarded, it is true, 
for some time the progress of improvement. 
The natives, who considered exemption from 
tpil as supreme felicity, scorned every allure- 
ment and reward by which they were invited 
to labour. The Spaniards had not a sufficient 
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BOOK number of hands either to work the mines or 
™' to cultivate the soil. Several of the first colo- 

1504. nists, who had been accustomed to the service 
of the Indians, quitted the island, when de- 
prived of those instruments, without which 
they knew not how to carry on any operation. 
Many of the new settlers who came over with 
Ovando, were seized with the distempers pecu- 
liar to the climate, and in a short space above 
a thousand of them died. At the same time, 
the exacting one half of the product of the 
mines as the royal share, was found to be a 
demand so exorbitant, that no adventurers 
would engage to work them upon such terms. 
In order to save the colony from ruin, Ovando 
ventured to relax the rigour of the royal edicts. 

1505. He made a new distribution of the Indians 
among the Spaniards, and compelled them to 
labour, for a stated time, in digging the mines, 
or in cultivating the ground ; but in order to 
screen himself from the imputation of having 
subjected them again to servitude, he enjoined 
their masters to pay them a certisuii sum, as the 
price of their work. He reduced the royal 
share of the gold found in the mines from the 
half to the third part, and soon after lowered 
it to a fifth, at which it loi^ remained. Not- 

^ withstanding Isabella's tender concern for the 
good treatment of the Indiami and Ferdi- 
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nand's eagerness to improve the i^yal revenue, book 
Oyando persuaded the court to approve of , ^^' , 
both these regulations/ ' ^^5- 

But the Indians, after enjoying respite from War with 
oppression, though during a short interval, now dians. 
felt the yoke of bondage to be so galling, that 
they made several attempts to vindicate their 
own liberty. This the Spaniards ccmsidered 
as rebellion, and took arms in order to reduce 
them to subjection. When war is carried on 
between nations whose state of improvement 
is in any degree similar, the means of defence 
bear some proportion to those employed in the 
attack ; and in this equal contest such efforts 
must be made, such talents are displayed, and 
such passions roused, as exhibit mankind to 
view in a situation no less striking than inte- 
resting. It is one of the noblest functions of 
history, to observe and to delineate men at a 
juncture when their minds are most violently 
agitated, and all their powers and passions 
are called f(»th. Hence the operations of 
war, and t^e struggles between contending 
states, have been deemed by historians, an- 
cient as well as modem, a capital and import- 
ant article in the annals of human actions. 
But m SL contest between nakect savftges, and , 

* Hesrera, decl.lib.v. c.3. 
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B o b ic one of the most warlike of the European na- 
^ ™' ^ tions, where science, courage, and discipline 
1505. on one side, were opposed by ignorance, ti- 
midity, and disorder on the other, a particular 
detail of events would be as unpleasant as 
uninstructive. If the simplicity and innocence 
of the Indians had inspired the Spaniards with 
humanity, had softened the pride of superiority 
into compassion, and had induced them ta 
improve the inhabitants of the New World, 
instead of oppressing them, some sudden acts 
of violence, like the too rigorous chastisements 
of impatient instructors, might have been re- 
lated without horror. But, unfortunately, 
this consciousness of superiority operated in a 
diflFerent manner. The Spaniards were ad- 
vanced so far beyond the natives of America in 
improvement of every kind, that they viewed 
them with contempt. They conceived the 
Americans to be animals of an inferior na- 
ture, who were not entitled to the rights and 
privileges of men. In peace, they subjected 
them to servitude. In war, they paid no 
regard to those laws, which, by a tacit con- 
vention between contending nations, regu- 
late hostility, and set some bounds to its rage. 
They considered them not as men fighting 
ip defence of their liberty, but as slaves, 
who had revolted against their masters. Their 
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caziques, when taken, were condemned, like book 
the leaders of banditti, to the most cruel and , ^"^ , 
ignominious punishments ; and all their sub- 1^05. 
jects, without regarding the distinction of 
ranks established among them, were reduced 
to the same state of abject slavery. With such 
a spirit and sentiments were hostilities carried 
on against the cazique of Higuey, a province 
at the eastern extremity of the island. This war 
was occasioned by the perfidy of the Spaniards, 
in violating a treaty which they had made with 
the natives, and it was terminated by hanging 
up the cazique, who defended his people with 
bravery so far superior to that of his country- 
men, as entitled him to a better fate.^ 

The conduct of Ovando, in another part The cmei 
of the island, was still more treacherous and chero'us*^ 
cruel. The province anciently namedXaragua, o°ando.^^ 
which extends from the fertile plain where 
Leogane is now situated, to the western ex- 
tremity of the island, was subject to a female 
cazique, named Anacoana, highly respected by 
the natives. She, from that partial fondness 
with which the women of America were attach, 
edto the Europeans, (the cause of which shall 
be a^rwards explained,) had always courted 
the friendship of the Spaniards, and loaded 

^ Herrera^ dec. i. lib. vi. c« 9, 10. 
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BOOK them with ben^ts. But some of the adher- 
.^ ^^^' _, ents of Roldan having settled in her country, 
150$. were so much exasperated at her endeavour- 
ing to restrain their excei^es, that they accused 
her of having formed a plan to throw off the 
the yoke, and to exterminate the Spaniards* 
Ovando, though he knew well what little cre- 
dit was due to such profligate men, marched, 
without further enquiry, towards Xaragua, with 
three hundred foot and seventy horsemen. To 
prevent the Indians from taking alarm at this 
hostile appearance, he gave out that his sole 
intention was to visit Anacoana, to wham his 
countrymen had been so much indebted, in the 
most respectful manner, and to regulate with 
her the mode of levying the tribute payable to 
the King of Spain, Anacoana, in order to 
receive this illustrious guest with due honour, 
assembled tibe principal men in her dominions, 
to the number of three hundred, and advanc- 
ing at the head of these, accompanied by a great 
crowd of persons of infericw rank, she wel- 
comed Ovando with songs and dances, ac- 
cording to the mode of the country, and ocm- 
ducted him to the place of her residenoe. 
Hjere he was feasted for some days, with all 
the kindness of simple hospitality, and amused 
with the games and spectacles usual among 
the Americans upon occasions of mirth and 
15 
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festivity. But amidst the security which this book 
inspired, Ovando was meditating the destruc- ^^' 
tion of his unsuspicious entertainer and her 1505. 
subjects J and the mean perfidy with which 
he executed this scheme, equalled ^s bar- 
barity in forming it. Under colour of ex- 
hibiting to the Indians the parade of an Eu- 
ropean tournament, he advanced with his 
troops, in battle array, towards the house in 
which Anacoana and the chiefs who attended 
her, were assembled. The infantry took pos- 
session of all the avenues which led to the 
village. The horsemen encompassed the 
house. These movements were the object of 
admiration without any mixture of fear, until, 
upon a signal which had been concerted, the 
Spaniards suddenly drew their swords, and 
rushed upon the Indians, defenceless, and 
astonished at an act of treachery which ex^ 
ceeded the conception of undesigning men. 
In a moment Anacoana was secured. All her 
attendants were seized and bound. Fire was 
set to the house ; and without examination or 
conviction, all these unhappy persons, the 
most illustrious in their own country, were 
constmied in the flames. Anacoana was re- 
served for a more ignominious fate. She 
was earned in chains to St. Domingo, and, 
after the formality of a trial before Spanish 
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BOOK judges, she was condemned upon the evidence 
, ^^^ , of those very men who had betrayed her, to 
1^05. be publicly hanged.* 

Reduction OvERAWED and humbled by this atrocious 
dianstaod treatment of their princes and nobles, who were 
itscffecti. objects of their highest reverence, the people 
in all the provinces of Hispaniola submitted, 
without farther resistance, to the Spanish yoke. 
Upon the death of Isabella all the regulations 
tending to mitigate the rigour of their servitude 
were forgotten. The small gratuity paid to 
them as the price of their labour was with- 
1506. drawn, and at the same time the tasks imposed 
upon them were increased. Ovando, without 
any restraint, distributed Indians among his 
friends in the island. Ferdinand, to whom the 
Queen had left by will one half of the revenue 
arising from the settlements in the New World, 
conferred grants of a similar nature upon his 
courtiers, as theleast expensive mode of reward- 
ing their services. They farmed out the Indians, 
of whom they were rendered proprietor^ to 
their countrymen settledin Hispaniola; andUiat 
wretched people, being compelled to labour in 
order to satisfy the rapacity of both, the exac- 

"^ Oviedo, lib. iii. c. 12. Herrera, dec. i. lib. vi. c. ^; 
Oviedo, lib. iii. c. 12. Relacion de destruyc de las India*^ 
por Bart, de las Casas. p. 8. 
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tibns of their oppressors no long|er knew any BOOK 
bounds. But, barbarous as their policy was, , ^ j 
and fatal to the inhabitants of Hispaniola, it ^^oe- 
produced, for some time, very considerable 
effects. By calling forth the force of a whole 
nation, and exerting it in one direction, the 
working of the mines was carried on with 
amazing rapidity and success. During several 
years, the gold brought into the royal smelt- 
ing-houses in Hispaniola amounted annually to 
four hundred and sixty thousand pesos, above 
a hundred thousand pounds sterling ; which, 
if we attend to the great change in the value 
of money since the beginning of the sixteenth 
century to the present times, must appear a 
considerable sum. Vast fortunes were created, 
of a sudden, by some. Others dissipated in 
ostentatious profusion, what they acquired 
with facility. Dazzled by both, new adven- 
turers Crowded to America, with the most 
eager impatience, to share in those, treasures 
which had enriched their countrymen ; and, 
notwithstanding the mortality occasioned by 
the unhealthiness of the climate, the colony 
continued to increase."* 



OvANDO governed the Spaniards with wis- Progress of 
dom and justice not inferior to the rigour with 
which he treated the Indians. He established 

* Herrera, dec 1. lib. vi. c. 18, &c. 
VOL. VUI. S 
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BOOK equal laws j and, by executing them with im- 
, ™^ , partiality, accustomed the people of the oo- 
1506. lony to reverence them. He founded several 
new towns in different parts of the island, and 
allured inhabitants to them, by the cbncessioa 
of various immunities. He endeavoured to 
turn the attention of the Spaniards to some 
branch of industry more useful than that of 
searching for gold in the mines. Some slips 
of the sugar-cane having been brought from 
the Canary islands by way of experiment, they 
were found to thrive with such increase in the 
rich soil and warm climate to which they were 
transplanted, that the cultivation of them soon 
became an object of commerce. Extensive 
plantations were begun ; sugar-works, which 
the Spaniards called ingenio^Sy from the varfbus 
machinery employed in them, were erected, 
and in a few years the manufacture of this 
commodity was the great occupation of the 
inhabitants of Hispaiiiola, and the most con- 
siderable source of their wealth.*" 

Political The prudent endeavours of Ovando, to 

o^Ferdi- promote the welfare of the cdiony, were 

^^^' powerfully seconded by Ferdinand. The 

large remittances which he received from the 

New World opened his eyes, at length, with 

respect to the importance of those discoveries, 

« Oviedo, lib. iv. c, 8. 
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\vhich he had hitherto affected to undervalue, book. 
Fortune, and his own address, having now ex- , ^^^ 
tricated him out of those difficulties in which i^oe. 
he had been involved by the death of his 1507. 
Queen, and by his. disputes with his son-in-law 
about the government of her dominions S he 
had full leisure to turn his attention to the 
affairs of America. To his provident sagacity^ 
Spain is indebted for many of those regulations 
which gradually formed that system of pro- 
found but jealous policy, by which she governs 
her dominions in the New World. He erected 
a court distinguished by the title of Casa de 
Contratacion, or Board of Trade, composed of 
persons eminent for rank and abilities, to 
whom he committed the administration of 
American affairs. This board assembled regu- 
larly in Seville, and was invested with a dis- 
tinct and extensive jurisdiction. He gave a 
regular form to ecclesiastical government in 
America, by nominating archbishops, bishops, 
deans, together with clergymen of subordinate 
ranks, to take charge of the Spaniards esta- 
blished there, as well as of the natives who 
should embrace the Christian faith. But not- 
withstanding the obsequious devotion of the 
Spanish court to the Papal See, such was*Per- 
dinand*s solicitude to prevent any foreign 
power from claiming jurisdiction, or acquiring 

^ Hist, of the Reign of Charles V. vol. ii. p. 6, &c. 
S 2 
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B o c^ K influence, in his new dominions, that he re- 
^ ^^^' ^ served to the crown of Spain the sole right of 
1507. patronage to thte benefices in America, and 
stipulated that no papal bull or mandate should 
be promulgated there, until it was previously 
examined and approved of by his council. 
With the same spirit of jealousy, he prohibited 
any goods to be exported to America, or any 
person to settle there, without a special li- 
cence from that council.^ 

The num- BuT, notwithstanding this attention to the 
indians^^ policc and welfare of the colony, a calamity 
diminishes impended which threatened its dissolution. 
The original inhabitants, on whose labour the 
Spaniards in Hispaniola depended for their 
prosperity, and even their existence, wasted 
so fast, that the extinction of the whole race 
seemed to be inevitable. When Columbus dis- 
covered Hispaniola, the number of its inha^ 
bitants was computed to be at least a million.** 
They were now reduced to sixty thousand 
in the space of fifteen years. This consump- 
tion of the human species, no less amazing 
than, rapid, was the effect of several co^- 
curring causes. The natives of the American 
islands were of a more feeble constitution 
than the inhabitants of the other hemisphere. 

8 Herrera, dec. I. lib. vi. c. 19, 20. 
^ Ibid. dec. I. lib. x. c.I2. 
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They could neither perform the same work, b^o d K 
nor endure the same fatigue, with men whose , ^^^' . 
organs were of a more vigorous conformation, i^o?. 
The listless indolence in which they delighted 
to pass their days, as it was the effect of their 
debility, contributed likewise to increase it, 
and rendered them, from habit as well as- con- 
stitution, incapable of hard labour. The food 
on which they subsisted afforded little nourish- 
ment, and they were accustomed to take it 
in small quantities, not suflScient to invigorate 
a languid frame, and render it equal to the 
efforts of active industry. The Spaniards, 
without attending to those peculiarities in the 
constitution of the Americans, imposed tasks 
upon them, which, though not greater than 
Europeans might have performed with ease, 
were so disproportioned to their strength, that 
many sunk under the fatigue, and ended their 
wretched days. Others, prompted by impa- 
tience and despair, cut short their own lives 
with a violent hand. Famine, brought on by 
compelling such numbers to abandon the cul- 
tiu^e of their lands, in order to labour in the 
mines, proved fatal to many. Diseases of 
various kinds, some occasioned by the hard- 
ships to which they were exposed, and others 
by their intercourse with the Europeans, who 
communicated to them some of their peculiar 
maladies, completed the desolation of the 
s3 
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BOOK island. The Spaniards, being thus deprived of 
^^^' the instruments which they were accustomed 

1507. to employ, found it impossible to extend their 
improvements, or even to carry on the works 

1508. which they had already begun. In order to 
provide an immediate remedy for an evil so 
alarming, Ovando proposed to transport the 
inhabitants of the T.iicayo islands to Hispa- 
niola, under pretence that they might be civi- 
lised with more facility, and instructed to 
greater advantage in the Christian religion, 
if they were united to the Spanish colony, 
and placed under the immediate inspection 
of the missionaries settled there. Ferdinand, 
deceived by this artifice, or willing to connive 
at an act of violence which policy represented 

* as necessary, gave his assent to the proposal. 
Several vessels were fitted out for the Lucayos, 
the commanders of which informed the na- 
tives, with whose language they were now well 
acquainted, that they came from a delicious 
country, in which the departed ancestors of 
the Indians resided, by whom they were sent 
to invite their descendants to resort thither, 
to partake of the bliss enjoyed there by.happy 
spirits. That simple people listened with won- 
der and credulity j and fond of visiting their 
relations and friends in that happy region, 
followed the Spaniards with eagerness. By 
this artifice, above forty thousand were de- 

8 
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coyed into Hispaniola, to share in the suffer- book 
ings which were the lot of the inhabitants of , ^^^; _, 
that island, and to mingle their groans and i^o^. 
tears with those of that wretched race of 
men.* 



The Spaniards had^ for some time, carried New dis- 

coverics 

on their operations in the mines of Hispaniola and settie- 
with such ardour as well as success, that these ™^"^^' 
seemed to have engrossed their whole atten- 
tion. The spirit of discovery languished; and, 
since the last voyage of Columbus, no enter- 
prise of any moment had been undertaken. 
But as the decrease of the Indians rendered 
it impossible to acquire wealth in that isfeind 
with the same rapidity as formerly, this urged 
some of the more adventurous Spaniard^ to- 
search for new countries, where their avarice 
might be gratified with more facility. Juan 
Ponce de Leon, who commanded under 
Ovando in the eastern district of Hispaniola, 
passed over to the island of St. Juan de Puerto 
Rico, which Columbus had discovered in his 
second voyage, and penetrated into the in- 
terior part of the country. As he found the 
soil to be fertile, and expected,, from some 
symptoms, as well as from the information of 
the inhabitants, to discover mines of gold in 

• Herrera, dec.l. lib.vii. c. S. Oviedo, lib. iii. c.6% 
Gomara Hist, c. 41. v 

S 4 
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BOOK the mountains, Ovando permitted him to af « 
™^ ^ tempt making a settlement in the island. This 
J508. was easily effected by an officer eminent for 
conduct no less than for courage. In a few 
years Puerto Rico was subjected to the Spa- 
nish government, the natives were reduced to 
servitude ; and, being treated with the same 
inconsiderate rigour as their neighbours in 
Hispaniola, the race of original inhabitants, 
worn out with fatigue and sufferings, was soon 
exterminated.*" 

About the same time, Juan Diaz de Solis, 
in conjunction with Vincent Yanez Pinzon-y 
one (^ Ct)lumbi^s'& original companions, made 
a voyage to the continent. They held the 
same course which Columbus had taken, as 
far as to the island of Guanaios i but, stand- 
ing from thence to the west, they discovered 
a new and extensive province, afterwards 
known by the name of Yucatan, and pro- 
ceeded a considerable way along the coast of 
that country.' Though nothing memorable 
occurred in this voyage, it deserves notice, 
because it led to discoveries of greater im- 
portance. For the same reason, the voyage 
of Sebastian de Ocampo must be mentioned^ 

^ Herrera, dec. 1 . lib. vii. c. 1 — 4«. Gomara Hist. c. 4t^* 
Relacion de B. de las Casas, p. 10. 
' Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vi. c. 17» 
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By the command of Ovando, he sailed round book 
Cuba, and first discovered with certainty, that ™- 
this country, which Cplurabus once supposed i508. 
to be a part of the continent was a large 
island. ° 

This voyage round Cuba was one of the Diego Co- 
last occurrences under the administration of poTnted*^" 
Ovando. Ever since the death of Columbus, ^^^^^"p^^^^ 
his son Don Diego had been employed in so- »^*^^®- 
liciting Ferdinand to grant him the offices of 
viceroy and admiral in the New World, to- 
gether with all the other immunities and pro- 
fits which descended to him by inheritance, in 
consequence of the original capitulation with 
his father. But if these dignities and revenues 
appeared so considerable to Ferdinand, that, 
at the expense of being deemed unjust as well 
as ungrateful, he had wrested them from Co- 
lumbus, it is not surprising that he should be 
unwilling to confer them on his son. Accord- 
ingly^ Don Diego wasted two years in inces- 
sant but fruitless importunity. Weary of this, 
he endeavoured at length to obtain, by a legal 
sentence, what he could not procure from the 
favour of an interested monarch. He com- 
menced a suit against Ferdinand before the 
council which managed Indian affairs, and 

^ Herrera, dec. I. lib.vii. c.l. 
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BOOK that court, with integrity which reflects honour 
, ^^' , upon its proceedings, decided against th6 

1508. King, and sustained Don Diego's claim of the 
viceroyalty, together with all the other pri- 
vileges stipulated in the capitulation. Even 
after this decree, Ferdinand's repugnance to 
put a subject in possession of such extensive 
rights, might have thrown in new obstacles, if 
Don Diego, had not taken a step which in- 
terested very powerful persons in the success 
of his claims. The sentence of the council of 
the Indies gave him a title to a rank so ele- 
vated, and a fortune so opulent, that he found 
no difficulty in concluding a marriage with 
Donna Maria, daughter of Don Ferdinand de 
Toledo, great commendator of Leon, and 
brother of the Duke of Alva, a nobleman of 
the first rank, and nearly related to the King. 
The Duke and his family espoused so warmly 
the cause of their new ally, that Ferdinand 

1509. could not resist their solicitations. He re- 
called Ovando, and appointed Don Diego his 
successor, though, even in conferring this 
favour, he could not conceal his jealousy ; for 
he allowed him to assume only the title of 
governor, not that of viceroy, which had been 
adjudged to belong to him." 

** Herrera, dec.l. lib.vii.c.4, &c^ 
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Don Diego quickly repaired to Hispaniola, BOOK 
attended, by his brother, his uncles, his wife, . ' . 



whom the courtesy of the Spaniards honoured „^^^'. 

J ^ He repairs 

with the title of vice-queen, and a numerous to Hispa- 
retinue of persons of both sexes, born of good 
families. He lived with a splendoiu: and mag- 
nificence hitherto unknown in the New World ; 
and the family of Columbus seemed now to 
enjoy the honours and rewards due to his in- 
ventive genius, of which he himself had been 
cruelly defrauded. The colony itself acquired 
new lustre by the accession of so many inha- 
bitants, of a different rank and character from 
most of those who had hitherto migrated to 
America, and many of the most illustrious fa- 
milies in the Spanish settlements are descended 
from the persons who at that time accompa- 
nied Don Diego Columbus.** 

No benefits accrued to the unhappy natives 
from this change of governors. Don Diego 
was not only authorised by a royal edict to 
continue the repartimientos, or distribution (rf 
Indians, but the particular number which he 
might grant to every person, according to his 
rank in the colony, was specified. He availed 
. himself of that permission, and soon after he 
landed at St. Domingo, he divided such In- 

° Oviedo, lib.iii. c. 1. 
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BOOK dians as were still unappropriated, among his 
, ^/^^ ^ , relations and attendants.** 

1509. 

Pearl The next care of the new governor was to 

Cubagua. coHiply with an instruction which he received 
from the King, about settling a colony in 
Cubagua, a small island which Columbus had 
discovered in his third voyage. Though this 
barren spot hardly 3delded subsistence to its 
wretched inhabitants, such quahtities of those 
oysters which produce pearls were foimd on 
its coast, that it did not long escape the in- 
quisitive avarice of the Spaniards, and became 
a place of considerable resort. Large fortunes 
were acquired by the fishery of pearls, which 
was carried on with extraordinary ardour. 
The Indians, especially those from the Lucayo 
islands, were compelled to dive for them; 
and this dangerous and unhealthy emplo3rment 
was an additional calamity, which contributed 
not a little to the extinction of that devoted 
race.** 

New About this period, Juan Diaz de Solis and 

Finzon set out, in conjunction, upon a second 
voyage. They stood directly south, towards 

P Recopilacion de Leyes, lib. vi. tit. 8. 1. 1,2. Herrera, 
dec. l.Iib.vii. c. 10. 
^ Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vii. c. 9. Gomara Hist. c. 78. 
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the equinoctial line, which Pinzon had for- BOOK 
merly crossed, and advanced as far as the for- ^ ^^^; ^ 
tieth degree of southern latitude. They were i509. 
astonished to find that the continent of Ame- 
rica stretched on their right hand, through all 
this vast extent of ocean. They landed in 
different places, to take possession in name of 
their sovereign ; but though the country ap- 
peared to be extremely fertile and inviting, 
their force was so small, having been fitted 
out rather for discovery than making settle- 
ments, that they left no colony behind them. 
Their voyage served, however, to give the 
Spaniards more exalted and adequate ideas 
with respect to the dimensions of this new 
quarter of the globe. "" 

Though it was about ten years since Colum- A setti©. 
bus had discovered the main land of America, the con- 
the Spaniards had hitherto made no settle- fempted! 
ment in any part of it. What had been so 
long neglected was now seriously attempted, 
and with considerable vigour; though the plan 
for this purpose was neither formed by the 
crown, nor executed at the expense of the 
nation, but carried on by the enterprising spi- 
rit of private adventurers. This scheme took 
its rise from Alonso de Ojeda, who had al- 

' Herrera, dec.l. lib.vii. c.9. 
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BOOK ready made two voyages as a discoverer, by 
. ^"' . which he acquired considerable reputation, 
1509. but no wealth. But his character for intre- 
pidity and conduct easily procured him asso- 
ciates, who advanced the money requisite to 
defray the charges of the expedition. About 
the same time, Diego de Nicuessa, who had 
acquired a large fortune in Hispaniola, formed 
a similar design. Ferdinand encouraged boUi ; 
and though he refused to advance the smallest 
sum, was extremely liberal of titles and pa- 
tents. He erected two governments on the 
continent, one extending from Cape de Vela 
to the gulf of Darien, and the other from that 
to Cape Gracias a Dios. The former was 
given to Ojeda, the latter to Nicuessa. Ojeda 
fitted out a sfiip and two brigantines, wnth 
three hundred men ; Nicuessa, six vessels, with 
seven hundred and eighty men. They sailed 
about the same time from St. Domingo for 
their respective governments. In order to 
give their title to those countries some ap- 
pearance of validity, several of the most emi- 
nent divines and lawyers in Spain were em- 
ployed to preiscribe the mode in which they 
should take possession of them." There is 
not in the history of mankind any thing more 
singular or extravagant than the form which 

* Hcrrera, dec. 1. Ill), vii. c. 15. 
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they devised for this purpose,. They instructed book 
those invaders, as soon as they landed on the , ™* , 
continent, to declare to the natives the prin- 1509. 
cipal articles of the Christian faith ; to ac- 
quaint them, in particular, with the supreme 
jurisdiction of the Pope over all the kingdonas 
of the earth ; to inform them of the grant 
which this holy pontiff had made of their 
country to the King of Spain ; to require 
them to embrace the doctrines of that religion 
which the Spaniards made known to them j 
and to submit to the sovereign whose authority 
they proclaimed. If the natives refused to 
comply with this requisition, the terms of 
which must have been utterly incomprehen- 
sible to uninstructed Indians, then Ojeda and 
Nicuessa were authorised to attack them with 
fire and sword j to reduce them, their wives 
and children, to a state of servitude ; and to 
compel them by force to re<;ognise the juris- 
diction of the church, and the authority of the 
monarch, to which they would not voluntarily 
subject themselves. ' 

As the inhabitants of the continent could The dis- 

• 1 1 1 • asters 9it<" 

not at once yield assent to doctnnes too re- tending it. 
fined for their uncultivated understandings, 
and explained to them by interpreters imper- - 

t See NOTE XXIII. 
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BOOK fectly acquainted with their language ; as they 
, ^"' , did not conceive how a foreign priest, of whom 
1509. they had never heard, could have any right to 
dispose of their country, or how an unknown 
prince should claim jurisdiction over them as 
his subjects; they fiercely opposed the hew 
invaders of their territories. Ojeda and Ni- 
euessa endeavoured to effect by force what 
they could not accomplish by persuasion. The 
(Contemporary writers enter into a very minute 
detail in relating their transactions; but as 
they made no discovery of importance, nor 
established any permanent settlement, their 
adventures are not entitled to any consider- 
able place in the general history of a period, 
where romantic valour, struggling with in- 
credible hardships, distinguish every effort of 
the Spanish arms. They found the natives 
in those countries of which they went to as- 
sume the government, to be of a character 
very different from that of their countrymen 
in the islands. They were free and warlike. 
Their arrows were dipped in a poison so 
noxious, that every wound was followed with 
certain- death. In one encounter they slew 
above seventy of Ojeda's followers, and the 
Spaniards, for the first time, were taught to 
dread the inhabitants of the New World. Ni- 
cuessa was opposed by people equally resolute . 
in defence of their possessions. Nothing could 

14 
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soften their ferocity. Though the Spaniards BOOK 

I 



emplpyed every art to soothe tiiiem, and to gain ™- ^ 



their confidence, they refused to hold any in- 1509. 
tercourse, or to exchange any friendly office, 
^th men whose residence among them they 
considered as fatal to their liberty and inde- 
pendence. This implacable enmity of the 
natives, thot^h it rendered an attempt to esta^ isia 
blish a settlement in their country extremely 
difficult as well as dangerous,- might have been 
surmounted at length by the perseverance of 
the Spaniards, by the superiority of their arms, 
and their skill in the art of war. But every 
disaster which can be accumulated upon the 
unfortunate, combined to complete their ruin. 
The loss of their ships by various accidents 
upon an unknown coast, the diseases peculiar 
to a climate the most noxious in all America, 
the want of provisions, unavoidable in a coun- 
try imperfectly cultivated, dissension amo&g 
themselves, and the incessant hostilities of the 
natives, involved them in a succession of cala- 
mities, the bare recital of which strikes one 
with horror. Though they received two con- 
siderable reinfdrcements from Hispaniola, the 
greater part of those who had engaged in this 
unhappy e}tpedition perished, in less than . a 
year, in the most extreme misery. A few who 
survived, settled as a. feeble colony at Santa 
Maria el Antigua, ©n the gulf of Darien, under 
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B o o K the command of Vasco Nugnez de Bdhostf 
t ^ _. who, in the most desperate exigencies^ dis^ 
1510. played such courage and conduct, as first 
gained the confidence of his countrymen, and 
marked him out as their leader in more splen- 
did and successful undertakings. Nor war he 
the only adventurer in this expedition who 
will appear with lustre in more important 
scenes. Francisco Pizarro was one of Ojeda's 
companions, and in this school of adversity ac- 
quired or improved the talents which fitted 
him for the extraordinary actions which he 
afterwards performed. Heman Cortes, whose 
name became still more famous, had likewise 
engaged early in this enterprise, which roused 
all the active youth of Hispaniola to arms ; 
but the good fortune that accompanied him 
in his subsequent adventures, interposed to 
save him from the disasters to which his 
companions were exposed. He was taken 
ill at St. Domingo before the departure of 
the fleet, and detained there by a tedious 
indisposition* "" 



Conquest NOTWITHSTANDING the UUfortunatC isSUC of 

this expedition, the Spaniards were not de- 
terred from engaging in new schemes of a 

^ Herrera, dec.i. lib.vii. c.ll, &c. Gomara Hist, 
c 57, 58, 59. Benzon. Hist. lib. L c. 19— 23. P. Martyr, 
decad. p. 122. 
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Simikr nature. When wealth is acquired gra- book 
dually by the persevering hand of industry, or , ^^^^ , 
accumulated by the slow operations of regular i5io. 
commerce, the means employed are so pro- 
portioned to the end attained, that there is 
nothing to strike the imagination, and little to 
urge on the active powers of the mind to un- 
common efforts. But when large fortunes 
were created almost instantaneously; when 
gold and pearls were procured in exchange 
for baubles j when the countries which pro- 
duced these rich commodities, defended only 
by naked savages, might be seized by the 
first bold iiivader ; objects so singular and 
alluring, roused a wonderful spirit of enter- 
prise among the Spaniards, who rushed with 
ardour into this hew path that was opened to 
wealth and distinction. While this spirit conti- 
nued warm and vigorous, every attempt either 
towards discovery or conquest was applauded, 
and adventurers engaged in it with emulation. 
The passion for new undertakings, which cha^ 
racterises the age of discovery in the latter part 
of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth 
ceiitury, would alone have been sufficient to 
prevent the Spaniards from stopping short in 
llieir career. But circumstances peculiar to 
Hispaniola at this juncture, concurred with it 
in extending tfieir navigation and conquests. 
The rigorous treatment of the inhabitants of 
T 2 
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BOOK that island having almost extirpated the raee,* 
. ^^' . many of the Spanish planters, as I have al-i 

1510. ready observed, finding it impossible to carry 
on their works with the same vigour and pro- 
fit, were obliged to look out for settlements 
in s#me country where people were not yet 
wasted by oppre&don. Others, with the in- 
considerate levity natural to men upon whont 
weftlth pours in with a sudden flow, had 
squandered in thoughtless prodigality, what 
they acquired with ease, and were driven by 
necessity to embark in the most desperate* 
schemes, in order to retrieve their afiairs* 

1511. From all these causes, when Don Diego Co- 
lumbus proposed to conquer the island of Cuba, 
and to establish a colony there, many persons 
of chief distinction in Hispaniola engaged with 
alacrity in the measure. He gave the com-^ 
mand of the troops destined for that service to 
Diego Velasquez, one of his father^s compa- 
nions in his second voyage, and who, having 
been long settled in Hispaniola, had acquired 
an ample fortune, with such reputation for 
probity and prudence, that he seemed to be 
well qualified for conducting an expedition of 
importance. Three hundred men were deemed 
sufficient for tlie conquest of an island of above 
seven hundred miles ia length, and fiUed with 
iidtabitants. But they were of the same unwar* 
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like char actor witii the pec^le of Hispaniolo. BOOK 
They were not only intimidated by the appew- . ™: . 
ance of their new enemies, but unprepared to ^^^^ 
resist them. For though^ from the time that 
the Spaniards took possession of the adjacent 
island, there was reason to expect a descent 
on their territories, none of the small Commu- 
nities into which Cuba was divided, had either 
made any provision for its own defence, or had 
formed any concert for their icommon safety. 
The only obstruction the Spaniards met wiA 
was from Hatuey, a cazique, who had fled 
from Hispaniola, and had taken possession of 
the eastern extremity of Cuba. He stood upon 
the defensive at their first landing, and en^ 
deavoured to drive them baclc to their ships. 
His feeble tro<^, however, Msere socm broken 
and dispersed ; and he himself being taken 
prisoner, Velasquez, according to the barbarous 
maxim of the Spaniards, considered him as a 
slave who had taken arms against his master, 
and condemned him to the flames. When 
Hatuey was fastened to the stake, a Franciscan 
friar labouring to convert him, promised him 
immediate admittance into the joys of heaven, 
if he would embrace the Christian faith. <<Are 
there any Spaniards,'* says he, after some 
pause, " in that region of bliss which you de- 
scribe ?*' — « Yes,*' replied the monk, <* but 
T 3 
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BOOK only such as are worthy and good.*'—" The 
, ^; best of them," returned the indignant cazique^ 
isiu " have neither worth nor goodness: I will not 
go to a place where I may meet^th one of 
that accursed race/* ^ This dreadful example 
of vengeance struck the people of Cuba with 
such terror, that they scarcely gave any oppo- 
sition to the progress of their invaders ; and 
Velasquez, without the loss of a man, annexed 
this extensive and fertile island to the Spanish 
monarchy*' 

Discovery Xhe facility With which this important con- 

' quest was completed, served as. an incitement 

to other undertakings. . Juaa Ponce de Leon^ 

having acquired both fame and wealth by the 

reduction of Puerto Rico, was impatient, to 

1512. engage in some new enterprise. He fitted 

out three ships at his own expense, for a 

voyage of discovery, and his reputation soon 

drew together a respectable body of followers> 

He directed his course towards ijfie Lucayo 

islands ; and after touching at several of them, 

as well as of the Bahama isles, he stood to the 

south-west, and discovered a country hitherto 

unknown to the Spaniards, which he called 

* B. de las Cafias, p. 40. 

y Herrera, dee. I. lib. ix. c. 2, 3, &o. Oviedo, lib. xvii. 
C.3. p. 179. 
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Sloiiday either because he fell in with it on B O o K 
Palm Sunday, or on account of its gay and . ™' . 
beautiful appearance. He attempted to land i^*®- 
in different places, but met with such vigorous 
opposition from the natives, who were fierce 
and warlike, as convinced him that an increase 
of force was requisite to effect a settlement. 
Satisfied with having opened a communication 
with a new country, of whose value and im- 
portance he conceived very sanguine hopes, 
he returned to Puerto Rico, through the 
channel now known by the name of the Gulf 
of Florida. 

It was not merely the passion of searching 
for new countries that prompted Ponce de 
Leon to undertake this voyage^ he was in- 
fluenced by one of those visionary ideas, which 
at that, time often mingled with the spirit of 
discovery, and rendered it more active. A 
tradition prevailed among the natives of Puerto 
Rico, that in the isle of Bimini, one of the 
Lucayos, there was a fountain of such won- 
derful virtue as to renew the youth, and recal 
the vigour of every person who bathed in its 
salutary waters. In hopes of finding this 
grand restorative, Ponce de Leon and his fol- 
lowers ranged through the islands, searching 
with fruitless solicitude and labour, for the 
T 4 
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BOOK fountain which was the chief object of their ^ 
, ™^ , expedition. That a tale so fabulous should 
IS12. gain credit among simple uninstructed Indians 
is not surprising. That it should make any 
impression upon an enlightened pec^e ap» 
pears, in the present age, altogether incredible. 
The fact, however, is certain ; and the most 
authentic Spanish historians mention this ex- 
travagant sally of their credulous countrymen. 
The Spaniards, at that period, were engaged 
in a career of activity which gave a romantic 
turn to their imagination, and daily presented 
to them strange and marvellous objects. A 
New World was opened to their view. They 
visited islands and continents, of whose exist- 
ence mankind in former ages had no concep- 
tion. In those delightful countries nature 
seemed to assume another fiirm : every tree 
and plant and animal was different from those 
of the ancient hemisphere. They seemed to 
be transported into enchanted ground; and 
after the wonders which they had seen, 
nothing, in the warmth and novelty of their 
admiration, appeared to them so extraordinary 
as to be beycmd belief*. If the rapid succes- 
sion of new and striking scenes made such 
impression even upon the sound understand- 
ing of Columbus, that he boasted of having 
found the seat of Paradise^ it will notsffeat 

»3 
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Jtraage that Ponce de Leon should dream of b o o k 
discovermg the fountain of youth. ' in. 

1512. 

' Soon ailer the expedition to Florida, a dis* Progress 
covery of much greater importance was made ^ ©'jSricM. 
in another part of America. Balboa having 
been raised to the government of the small 
colony at Santa Maria in Darien, by the vo- 
luntary sufirage of his associates, was so cpc- 
tremely desirous to obtain from the crown a 
confirmation of their election, that he dis- 
patched one of his officers to Spain, in order 
to solicit a royal commission, which might in- 
vest him with a legal title to the supreme 
command. Conscious* however, that he could 
not expect success from the patronage of Fer- 
dinand's ministers, with whom he was uncon- 
nected, or from negotiating in a court to the 
arts of whidi he was a stranger, he endea- 
voured to merit the dignity to which he as- 
pired, and aimed at performing some signal 
service that would secure him the preference 
to every competitor. Full of this idea he 
mssde frequent inroads into the adjacent 
comitry, subdued several of the caziques, and 

' P. Martyr, decad. p. 302. Ensayo ChronoL para la 
Hist, de la Florida, par. D. Gab. Cardenas, p. 1. Oviedo, 
lib. xvi. c. 11. Herrera, dec 1 • lib. ix. c; 5. Hist, de la 
Coaq. de la Florida, par Garc. de la Vega, lib. i. c. 3. 
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BOOK collected a considerable quantity of gold, whicit 
, ™' abounded more in that part of the continent 
1512. than in the islands. In one of those excur- 
sions, the Spaniards contended with such 
eagerness about the division of some gold, that 
they were at the point of proceeding to act^ 
of violence against one another. A young 
caziqiie who was present, astonished at the 
high value which they set upon a thing of 
which he did not discern the use, tumbled 
the gold out of the balance with indignation ; 
and, turning to the Spaniards, " Why do you 
quarrel (says he) about such a trifle ? If you 
are so passionately fond of gold, as to abandon 
your own country, and to disturb /the tran- 
quillity of distant nations for its sake, I will 
conduct you to a region where the metal 
which seems to be the chief object of your 
admiration and desire is so common that the 
meanest utensils are formed of it." Tralis- 
ported with what they heard,' Balboa and his 
companions jenquired eagerly where this happy 
country lay, and how they might arrive at it* 
He informed them that at the distance of six 
suns, that is, of six days' joiurney, towards the 
south, they should discover another ocean, near 
to which this wealthy kingd6m v^s situated ; 
but if they intended to attack that powerft^ 
state, they must assemble forces far superior 
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iii nuhiber and strength to those with which BOOK 
th^ now appeared.* . 1 . 

1512. 

This was the first information which the The 

, . T 1 schemes 

Spaniards received concerning the great south- which he 
em ocean, or the opulent and extensive coun- 
try known afterwards by the name of Peru. 
Balboa had now before him objects suited to 
his boundless ambition, and the enterprising 
ardour of his genius. He immediately con- 
cluded the ocean which the cazique men- 
tioned, to be that for which Columbus had 
siearched without success in this part of Ame- 
rica, in hopes of opening a more direct com- 
munication with the East-Indies ; and he 
conjectured that the rich territory which had 
been described to him must be part of that 
vast and opulent region of the earth. Elated 
with the idea of performing what so great ^ 
man had attempted in. vain, and eager to ac- 
complish a discovery which he knew would be 
no less acceptable to the King than beneficial 
to his country, he was impatient until he could 
set out upon this enterprise, in comparison of 
which all his former exploits appeared incon- 
siderable. But previous arrangement and pre- 
paration were requisite to insure success. He 
began with courting and securing the friend- 

* Herrera, decl.lib.ix. C.2. Gomara, c.60. P. Mar- 
tyr, dec. p. 149. 
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BOOK ship of the neighbouring caziques. He sent 
^ ™'^ some of his officers to Hispaniola with a large 
1512. quantity of gold, as a proof of his past success, 
and an earnest of his future hopes. By a pro- 
per distribution of this, they secured the favour 
of the governor, and allured volunteers into 
the service. A considerable reinforcement from 
that island joined him, and he thought himself 
in a condition to attempt the discovery. 

Difficalty The isthmus of Darien is not above sixty 
cuSg'it. ^il^s in breadth ; but this neck of land, which 
binds together the. continents of North and 
South America, is strengthened by a chain 
of lofty mountains stretching through its 
whole extent, which render it a barrier of 
solidity sufficient to resist the impulse of two 
opposite oceans. The mountains are covered 
with forests almost inaccessible. Tlie valleys 
in that moist climate, where it rains during 
two-thirds of the year, are marshy, and so 
frequently overflowed, that the inhabitants 
find it necessary, in many places, to build 
their houses upon trees, in order to be ele- 
vated at some distance from the damp soil, 
and the odious reptiles engendered in the 
putrid waters.'* Large rivers rush down wil3i 
an impetuous current from the high grounds. 

*> P. Martyr, dec p- 158. 
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In a region thinly inhabited by wandering S O o k 
savages, the hand of industry had done no- , ^^^' . 
thing to mitigate or correct those natural dis- i^^^* 
advantages. To march across this unexplored 
country with no other guides but Indians, 
whose fidelity could be little trusted, was, on 
all those accounts, the boldest enterprise on 
which the Spaniards had hitherto ventiu*ed in. 
the New World. But the intrepidity of Bal- 
boa was such as distinguished him among his 
countrymen, at a period when every adven- isis. 
turer was conspicuous for daring courage. Nor 
was bravery his only merit j he was prudent in 
conduct, generous, afiable, and possessed of 
those popular talents which, in the most defe- 
perate undertakings, inspire confidence and 
aecure attachment. Even after the junction of 
the volunteers from Hispaniola, he was able to 
muster only an himdred and ninety men for 
his expedition. But they were hardy veterans, 
inured to the climate of America, and ready 
to follow him through every danger. A thou- 
sand Indians attended them to carry their pro- 
visions J and to complete their waxlike array^ 
they took with them several of those fierce 
dogs, which were no less formidable than 
destructive to their naked enemies. 

Balboa set out upon this important expedi- Discovers .^ 
tcon on the fiJrst of September, about the time s^^^^ 
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BOO K that the periodical rains began to abate. He 
, ™' proceeded by sea, and without any difficulty, 
^515. to the territories of a cazique whose friendship 
he had gained ; but no sooner did he begin to 
advance into the interior part of the country, 
than he was retarded by every obstacle, which 
he had reason to apprehend, from the nature 
of the territory, or the disposition of its in- 
habitants. Some of the caziques, at his ap- 
proach, fled to the mountains with all their 
people, and carried off or destroyed whatever 
could afford subsistence to his troops. Others 
collected their subjects, in order to oppose his 
progress, and he quickly perceived what an 
arduous undertaking it was to conduct such a 
body of men through hostile nations, across 
swamps, and rivers, and woods, which had 
never been passed but by straggling Indians. 
But by sharing in every hardship with the 
meanest soldier, by appearing the foremost to 
ttie^t every danger, by promising confidently 
to his troops the enjoyment of honour and 
riches superior to what had been attained by 
the most successful of their countrjmien, he 
inspired them with such enthusiastic resolution, 
that they followed him without murmuring. 
When they had penetrated a good way into the 
mountains, a powerful cazique appeared in a 
narrow pass, with a numerous body of his sub- 
j ects, to obstruct their progress. But men who 

1% 
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had surmounted. so many obstacleis;^ despised book 
the opposition of such feeble enemies. They . ™' , 
attacked them with impetuosity, and having i^i?. 
dispersed them with much ease and great 
slaughter, ccmtinued their march. Thou^ 
their guides had represented the breadth of 
the isthmus to be only a journey of six days, 
they had already spent twenty-five in forcing 
their way through the woods and mountains. 
Many of them were ready to sink under such 
uninterrupted fatigue in that sultry climate, 
several were taken ill .of the dysentery and 
other diseases frequent in that country, and 
all became impatient to reach the period of 
their labours and sufferings. At length (he 
Indians assured them, that from the top of the 
next mountain they should discover the ocean 
which was the object of their wishes. When, 
with infinite toil, they had climbed up the 
greater part of that steep ascent, Balboa com- 
manded his men to halt, and advanced alone 
to the summit, that he might be the first who 
should enjoy a spectacle which he had so long 
desired. As soon as he beheld the South Sea 
stretching in endless prospect below him, he 
fell on his knees, ^nd lifting up his hands to 
heaven, returned thanks to God, who had 
conducted him to a discovery so beneficial 
to his country, and so honourable to himself. 
His followers, observing his transports of joy, 
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BOOK rushed forward to join in his wonder, exult- 
. _ i ation, and gratitude. They held on their 
'^*^' course to tlie shore with great alacrity, when 
Balboa advancing up to the middle in the 
waves with his buckler and sword, took pos- 
session of that ocean in the name of the King 
his master, and vowed to defend it, witli these 
arms, against ail his enemies/ 

That part of the great Pacific or Southern 
ocean, which Balboa first discovered, stiU 
retains the name of the Gulf of St Michael, 
which he gave to it, and is situated to the 
east of Panama. From several of the petty 
Pripces, who governed in the districts ad- 
jacent to that gulf, he extorted provisions 
and gold by force of arms. Others sent them 
to him voluntarily. To these acceptable 
presents, some of the caziques added a con- 
siderable quantity of piearls ; and he learned 
from them, with much satisfaction, that pearl 
oysters aboimded in the sea which he had 
newly discovered. 



He re- TOGETHER with the acquisition of this wealth, 

fM^tion which served to soothe and encourage his fol- 
S!ff «^«. lowers, he received accounts which confirmed 

ing a more ' 

opulent his sanffuine hopesof futui^ and more extensive 



country. 



^ Herrera, decl. lib.;^. c. i, &c.' Gomara, C..62, &c. 
P. Martjr, dec. p. 205, ^e. 
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benefits from the expedition. All the people BOOK 
on the coast of the South Sea concurred in , ^^* , 
informing him that there was a mighty and i5i5. 
opulent kingdom situated at a considerable 
distance towards the south-east, the inhabitants 
of which had tame animals to carry their bur- 
dens. In order to give the Spaniards an idea 
of these, tjiey drew upon the sand the figure 
of the Llamas or sheep, afterwards found in 
Peru, which the Peruvians had taught to per- 
form such services as they described. As the 
Llama, in its form, nearly resembles a camel, 
a beast of burden deemed peculiar to Asia, 
this circumstance, in conjunction with the 
discovery of the pearls, another noted pto- 
duction of that country, tended to confirm 
the Spaniards in their mistaken theory with 
respect to the vicinity of the New World to 
the East-Indies.** 



But though the information which Balboa Obliged to 
received from the people on the coast, as well 
as his own conjectures and hopes, rendered 
him extremely impatient to visit this unknown 
country, his prudence restrained 4iim from 
attempting to invade it with an handful of 
men, exhausted by fatigue, and weakened by 



^ Herrera, dec. 1. lib. x. c..2. 
VOL. VIII. U 
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BOOK diseases/ He determined to lead back his 
, "^' ^ followers, at present, to their settlement of 
1513. Santa Maria in Darien, and to return next 
season with a force more adequate to such an 
arduous enterprise. In order to acquire a 
more extensive knowledge of the isthmus, he. 
inarched back by a different route, which he 
found to be no less dangerous and difficult 
than that which he had formerly taken. But 
to men elated with success, and animated with 
15U. hope, nothing is insurmountable. Balboa re- 
turned to Santa Maria, from which he Jiad 
been absent four months, with greater glory 
•and more treasure than the Spaniards had 
acquired in any expedition in the New World. 
None of Balboa's officers distinguished them- 
selves more in this service than Francisco 
Pizarro, or assisted with greater courage and 
ardour in opening a communication with those 
countries, in which he was destined to act 
soon a most illustrious part ^ 

Pedrarias Balboa's first caTc was to seud information 
gwCTnor to Spain of the important discovery which he 
o anen. j^^^^ made ; and to demand a reinibrcement of 

« See NOTE XXIV. 

f Herrera, dec. 1. lib. x. c.3— 6. Gomara, c. 64. 
P. Martyr, dec. p. 229, &c. 
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a thousand men, in order to attempt the con- book 
quest of that opulent country, concerning "L . 
which he had received such inviting intelli- i5i4. 
gence. The first account of the discovery of 
the New World hardly occasioned greater joy, 
than the unexpected tidings that a passage was 
at last found to the great southern ocean. The 
communication with the East-Indies, by a 
course to the westward of the line of demarca-- 
tion drawn by the Pope, seemed now to be 
certain. The vast wealth which flowed into 
Portugal from its settlements and conquests in 
that country, excited the envy and called 
forth the emulation of other states. Ferdinand 
hoped now to come in for a share in this lu- 
crative commerce, and in his eagerness to 
obtain it, was willing to make an effort beyond 
what Balboa required. But even in this exer- 
tion, his jealous policy, as well as the fatal 
antipathy of Fonseca, now Bishop of Burgos, 
to every man of merit who distinguished him- 
self in the New World, were conspicuous. 
Notwithstanding Balboa's recent services, 
which marked him out as the most proper 
person to finish that great undertaking which 
he had begun, Ferdinand was so ungenerous 
as to overlook these, and to appoint Pedrarias 
Davila, governor of Darien. He gave him the 
command of fifteen stout vessels, and twelve 
u 2 
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B o olfc hundred soldiers. These were fitted out at the 
V ™' . pu1)lic expense, with a liberality which Fer- 
1514, dinand had never displayed in any former 
armament destined for the New World ; and 
such was the ardour of the Spanish gentlemen 
to follow a leader who was about to conduct 
them to a country, where, as fame reported^ 
they had only to throw their nets into the sea 
and draw out gold^, that fifteen hundred em- 
barked on board the fleet, and if they had not 
been restrained, a much greater number would 
have engaged in the service.** 

Pedrarias reached the gulf of Darien with- 
out any remarkable accident, and immediately 
sept some of his principal officers ashore to in- 
form Balboa of his arrival, with the king's com- 
mission, to be governor of the colony. To their 
astonishment, they found BaJboa, of whose great 
exploits they had heard so much, and of whose 
opulence they had formed such high ideas, clad 
in a canvas jacket, and wearing coarse hempen 
sandals used only by the meanest peasants, em- 
ployed, together with some Indians, in thatch- 
ing his own hut with reeds. Even in this simple 
garb, which corresponded so ill with the ex- 
pectations and wishes of his new guests, Balboa. 

« Herrera, dec. 1. lib. x. c. I*. 

^ Ibid. c. 6, 7. P. Martyr, dec. p. 1 77, 296. 
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received them with dignity. The fame of his B o o k 
discoveries had drawn so many adventurers , ™L j 
from the islands, that he could now muster 1*1*- 
four hundred and fifty men. At the head of 
those daring veterans, he was more than a 
match for the forces which Pedrarias brought 
with him. But though his troops murmured 
loudly at the injustice of the King in supersed- 
ing their commander, and complained that 
strangers would now reap the fruits of their 
toil and success, Balboa Submitted with impli- 
cit obedience to the will of his sovereign, and 
received Pedrarias with all the defer^ice due 
to his character. ' 

NOTWITHST ANDIKO this moderation, to which . Dissension 

Pedrarias owed the peaceable possession of his him^and 
government, he appointed a judicial inquiry ^^^^ 
to be made into Balboa's conduct, while under 
the command of Nicuessa, and imposed a con- 
siderable fine upon him, on accoimt of the ir- 
regularities of which he had then been guilty. 
Balboa felt sensibly the mortification of beuig 
subjected to trial and to punishment in a place 
where he had so lately occupied the first station* 
Pedrarias could not conceal his jealousy of his 
siiperior merit ; so that the resentment of the 
one, and the envy of the other, gave rise ta 

' Herrera, dec, 1. lib. x. c. 13, 14. 
U 3 
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BOOK dissensictos extremely detrimental to the colony-r 
. r^^ , It was threatened with a calamity still more 
1^14. fatal. Pedrarias had landed in Darien at a most 
unlucky time of the year, about the middle of 
the rainy season, in that part of the torrid zone 
where the clouds pour down such torrents aS 
are unknown in more temperate climates.'' 
The village of Santa Maria was seated in a rich 
plain, environed with marshes and woods. The 
constitution of Europeans was unable to with- 
stand the pestilential influence of such a situa- 
tion, in a climate naturally so noxious, and at a 
season so peculiarly unhealthy. A violent and 
destructive malady carried off many of the sol- 
diers who accompanied Pedrarias. Ah extreme 
scarcity of provision augmented this distress, 
as it rendered it impossible to find proper re- 
freshment for the sick, or the necessary suste- 
nance for the healthy. ' In the space of a 
month, above six hundred persons perished in 
the utmost misery. Dejection and despair 
spread through the colony. Many principal per- 
sons solicited their dismission, and were glad to 
relinquish all their hopes of wealth, in order to 
escape from that pernicious region. Pedrarias 
endeavoured to divert those who remained from 

*^ Richard Hist. Naturelle de TAir, torn. i. p. 204. 
* Herrera, dec. 1. lib.x. c.l4. P. Martyr, decad. 
p. 272. 
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brooding over their misfortunes, by finding book 
them employment. With this view, he^sent . ffl- / 
several detachments into the interior parts of i5i4. 
the country, to levy gold among the natives, 
and to search for the mines in which it was 
produced. Those rapacious adventurers, mor^ 
attentive to present gain than to the means of 
facilitating their future progress, plundered 
without distinction wherever they marched. 
Regardless of the alliances which Balboa had 
made with several of the caziques, they stripped 
them of every thing valuable, and treated them, 
as well as their subjects, with the utmost inso- 
lence and cruelty. By their tyranny and exac- 
tions, which Pedrarias, either from want of au- 
thority or inclination, did not restrain, all the 
country from the gulf of Darien to the lake of 
Nicaragua was desolated, and the Spaniards 
were inconsiderately deprived of the advan- 
tages which they might have derived from the 
friendship of the natives, in extending their con- 
quests to the South Sea. Balboa, who saw with 
concern that such ill-judged proceedings re- 
tarded the execution of his favourite scheme, 
sent violent remonstrances to Spain against the 
imprudent government of Pedrarias, which had* 
ruined a happy and flourishing colony. Pe- 
drarias, on the other hand, accused him of 
having deceived the King, by magnifying 
y 4 
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B o o K bis own exploits, as well as by a false repre- 
, ^^' , sentation of the opulence and value of the 
1514. country."' 

Violent FERDINAND became sensible at length of his 

\^ ' imprudence in superseding the most active and 
^"^* experienced officer he had in the New World, 
and, by way of compensation to Balboa, ap- 
pointed him Adelantado, or Lieutenant-go- 
vernor of the countries upon the South Sea, 
with very extensive privileges and authority* 
At the same time he enjoined Pedrarias to sup- 
port Balboa in all his operations, and to con- 
sult with him concerning every measure which 
1515. he himself pursued. But to effect such a sudden 
transition from inveterate enmity to perfect 
confidence, exceeded Ferdinand's power. Pe- 
drarias continued to treat his rival with ne- 
glect ; and Balboa's fortune being exhausted 
by the payment of his fine, and other exac- 
tions of Pedrarias, he could not make suitable 
preparations for taking possession of his new 
government. At length, by the interposition 
and exhortations of the Bishop of Darien, 
they were Jbrought to a reconciliation j and, 
in order to cement this union more firmly. 



m 



Herrcra, dec. l. lib. x. c. 15. dec. 2. c. i, &c. Go- 
mara, c. 66. P. Martyr, dec. 3. c. 10. Relacion de B. de 
las Casas, p. 12. 
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Pedraxias agreed to give his daughter in B o o K 
marriage to Balboa. The first effect of their ' . 

concord was, that Balboa was permitted to make ^ ^^ ^• 
several small incursions into the country. These 
he conducted with such prudence, as added to 
the reputation which he had already acquired. 
Many adventurers resorted to him, and, with 
the countenance and aid of Pedrarias, he began 
to prepare for his expedition to the Soiith Sea. 
In order to accomplish this, it was necessary to 
build vessels capable of conveyingliis troops to 
those provinces which he purposed to invade. 
After surmounting many obstacles, and endur- 
ing a variety of those hardships which were the 
portion of the conquerors of America, he at 
length finished four small brigantines. In these, 
with three hundred chosen men, aforce superior 
to that with which Pizarro afterwards under- 
took the same expedition, he was ready to sail 
towards Peru, when he received an unexpected 
message from Pedrarias. " As his reconciliation 
with B^boa had never been cordial, the pro- 
gress which his son-in-law was making revived 
his ancient enmity, and added to its rancour. 
He dreaded the prosperity and elevation of a 
man whom he had injured so deeply. He sus- 
pected that success would encourage him to aim 
at independence upon his jurisdiction ; and so 

* Herrera, dec. 2. lib. i. c. 3. lib. ii. c. 11. 13. 21. 
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BOOK violently did the passions of hatred, fear, and 
, ™' , jealousy, operate upon his mind, that, in order 
1517. to gratify his vengeance, he scrupled not to 
defeat an enterprise of the greatest moment to 
his country. Under pretexts which were false, 
but plausible, he desired Balboa to postpone his 
voyage for a short time, and to repair to Ada, 
in order that he might have an interview with 
him. Balboa, with the unsuspicious confidence 
of a man conscioui^ of no crime, instantly obeyed 
the summons; but as soon as he entered the 
place, he was arrested by order of Pedrarias, 
whose impatience to satiate his revenge did not 
suffer him to languish long in confinement. 
Judges were immediately appointed to proceed 
to his trial. An accusation of disloyalty to the 
King, and of an intention to revolt against the 
governor, was preferred against him. Sentence 
of death was pronounced ; and though the 
judges who passed it, seconded by the whole co- 
lony, interceded warmly for his pardon, Pedra- 
rias continued inexorable ; and the Spaniards 
beheld, with astonishment and sorrow, the pub- 
lic execution of a man whom they universally 
deemed more capable than any who had borne 
command in America, of forming and accom- 
plishing great designs. ° Upon his death, the 

® Herrera, dec. 2. lib. ii. c. 21, 22. 
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expedition which he had planned was relin- book 
quished. Pedrarias, notwithstanding tl^ie vio- ^"' ^ 
lence and injustice of his proceedings, was not 1517. 
only screened from punishment by the power- 
ful patronage of the Bishop of Burgos and 
other courtiers, but continued in power. Soon 
after he obtained permission to remove the 
colony from its unwholesome station of Santa 
Maria to Panama, on the opposite side of the 
isthmus; and though it did not gain much in 
point ofhealthfulness by the change, the com- 
modious situsktion of this new settlement con- 
tributed greatly to facilitate the subsequent 
conquests of the Spaniards in the extensive 
countries situated upon the southern ocean. ^ 

During these transactions in Darien, the his- xsis, 
tory of which it was proper to carry on in an coveries. 
uninterrupted tenour, several important events 
occurred with respect to the discovery, the con- 
quest, and government, of other provinces in 
the New World. Ferdinand was so intent upon 
opening a communication with the Molucca or 
Spice Islands by the west, that, in the year one 
thousand five hundred and fifteen, he fitted out 
two ships at his own expense, in order to at-5 
tempt such a voyage, and gave the command 

P Herrera; dec. 2. lib. iv, c. 1. 
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BOOK of them to Juan Diaz de Solis, who was deemed 
^' ^ one of the most skilful navigators in Spain. He 
15] 7. stood along the coast of South America, and on 
the first of January one thousand five hundred ^ 
and sixteen, entered a river which he called 
Janeiro, wh^re an extensive commerce is now 
carried on. From thence he proceeded to a 
spacious bay, which he supposed to be the en- 
trance into a strait that communicated with the 
Indian ocean; but upon advancing farther, he 
found it to be the mouth of Rio de Plata, one 
of the vast rivers by which the southern conti- 
nent of America is watered. In endeavouring 
to make a descent in this country, De Solis 
and several of his crew were slain by the na- 
tives, who, in sight of the ships, cut their bodies 
in pieces, roasted and devoured them. Discou- 
raged withx the loss of their commander, and 
terrifiedatthis shocking spectacle, the surviving 
Spaniards set sail for Europe, without aiming 
at any farther discovery. "* Though this attempt 
proved abortive, it was not without benefit. 
It turned the attention of ingenious men to 
this course of navigation, and prepared the way 
for a more fortunate voyage, by which a few 
years posterior to this period, the great design 
that Ferdinand had in view was accomplished. 

« Herrera, dec. 2. lib. i. c. 7. P. Martyr, dec. p. 317^ 
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Though the Spaniards were thus actively book 
employed in extending their discoveries and ^^^• 
settlements in America, they still considered 1517. 
Hispaniola as their principal colony, and the the colony 
seat of government. Don Diego Columbus ^„"o^.*^^" 
wanted neither inclination nor abilities to have 
rendered the members of this colony, who were 
most immediately under his jurisdiction, pros- 
peroiis and happy. But he was circumscribed 
in all his operations by the suspicious policy of 
Ferdinand^ who on every occasion, and under 
pretexts the most frivolous, retrenched his 
privileges, and encouraged the treasurer, the 
judges, and other subordinate officers, to 
counteract his measures, and to dispute his 
authority. The most valuable prerogative 
which the governor possessed, was that of 
distributing Indians among the Spaniards 
settled in the island. The rigorous servitude 
of those unhappy men having been but little 
mitigated by all the regulations in their 
favour, the power of parcelling out such neces- 
sary instruments of labour at pleasure^ secured 
to the governor great influence in the colony. 
In order to strip him of this, Ferdinand created 
a new office, with the power of distributing the 
Indians, and bestowed it upon Rodrigo Albu- 
querque, a relation of Zapata, his confidential 
minister. Mortified with the injustice, as well 
as indignity of this invasion upon his rights, 
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B O o K in a point so essential, Don Diego could no 
^' . longer remain in a place where his power 
1517. and consequence were almost annihilated. He 
repaired to Spain with* the vain hopes of ob- 
taining redress/ Albuquerque entered upon 
his office with all the rapacity of an indigent 
adventurer, impatient to amass wealth. He 
began with taking the exact number of Indians 
in the island, and found that, from sixty thou- 
sand, who, in the year one thousand five hun- 
dred and eight, survived after all their suiFer^ 
ings, they were now reduced to fourteen 
thousand. These he threw into separate 
divisions or lots, and bestowed them upon 
such as were willing to purchase them at the 
highest price. By this arbitrary distribution, 
several of the natives were removed from their 
original habitations, many were taken from 
their ancient masters, and all of them subjected 
to heavier burdens, and to more intolerable 
labour, in order to reimburse their new pro- 
prietors. Those additional calamities com- 
pleted the misery, and hastened on the extinc- 
tion of this wretched and innocent race of men.* 



Contro- The violence of these proceedings, together 
Respect to with the fatal consequences which attended 
ment of them, not only excited complaints among such 

the In- 

^'^ ' Herrera, dec. 1. lib. ix. c. 5. lib. x. c. 12. 

* Herreraj dec. 1. lib. x. a 12. 
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US thought themselves aggrieved, but touched book 
the hearts of all who retained any sentiments, , ™' . 
of humanity. From the time that ecclesiastics i5i7. 
were sent as instructors into Ainerica, they 
perceived that the rigour with which their 
countrymen treated the natives, rendered their 
ministry altogether fruitless. The missionaries^ 
in conformity to the mild spirit of that religion 
which they were employed to publish, early- 
remonstrated against the maxims of the 
planters with respect to the Americans, and 
condemned the repartimientoSy or disiributionSj 
by which they were given up as slaves to 
their conquerors, as no less contrary to natural • 
justice and the precepts of Christianity, than 
to sound policy. The Dominicans, to whom 
the instruction of the Americans was originally 
committed, were most vehement in testifying 
against the repartimientos. In the year one 
thousand five hundred and eleven, Montesino, 
one of their most eminent preachers, inveighed 
against this practice, in the great church at 
St. Domingo, with all the impetuosity of 
popular eloquence. Don Diego Columbus, 
the principal officers of the colony, and all 
the laymen who had been his hearers, com- 
plained of the monk to his superiors; but 
they, instead of condemning, applauded his 
doctrine, as equally pious and seasonable. 
The Franciscans, influenced by the spirit of 
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BOOK opposition and rivalship which subsists between 
^ ™- the two orders, discovered some inclination to 
1517. take part with the laity, and to espouse the 
defence of the repartimientos. But as they 
could not with decency give their avowed 
approbation to a system of oppression, so re* 
pugnant to the spirit of religion, they endea- 
voured to palliate what they could not justify, 
and alleged, in excuse for the conduct of 
their countrymen, that it was impossible to 
carry on any improvement in the colony, 
unless the Spaniards possessed such dominion 
over the natives, that they could compel 
• them to labour/ 

Contrary The Dominicans, regardless of such political 

Q6C1S1 An ft 

concern- and interested considerations, would not relax 
^mt" in any degree the rigour of their sentiments, 
and even refused to absolve, or admit to the sa- 
crament, such of their countrymen as continued 
to hold the natives in servitude. " Both parties 
applied to the King for his decision in a matter 
of such importance. Ferdinand empowered a 
committee of his privy-council, ^sistedbysonje 
of the most eminent civilians and divines in 
Spain, to hear the deputies sentfrom Hispaniola, 
in support of their respective opinions. After a 

t Herrera, dec. 1 . lib. viii. c. 1 1 . Oviedo, lib. iii. c. 6. 
jp.97. 

" OviedOy lib. iii. c. 6. p. 97. 
^4 
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long discussion, the sspecuUtive point in contro- B O d il^ 
veray was determined in favour of the Dotni- . "^ . 
nicansy the Indians were declared to be a free i^i''- 
people, entitled to aH the natural rights of 
men ; but notwithstanding this decision, the 
repartimientos were continued upon their an- 
cient footing.^ As this determination ad- 
mitted ihe prugiciple upon which the Domi- 
nicans founded their opinion, they renewed 
their efforts to obtain relief for the Indians 
with additional boldness and zeal. At length, 
in order to quiet the colony, which was 
alarmed by their remonstrances and censures, 
Ferdinand issued a decree of his privy council, 
declaring, that after mature consideration of 
the Apostolic Bull, and other tides by which 
the crown of Castile claimed a right to its 1515. 
possessions in the New World, the servitude 
of the Indians was warranted both by the laws 
of God and of man ; that unless they were 
subjected to the dominion of the Spaniards, 
and compelled to reside under their inspection, 
it would be impossible to reclaim them from 
idolatry, or to instruct them in the principles 
of the Christian faith ; that no farther scruple 
ought to be entertained concerning the law- 
fulness of the repartimentos^ as the King and 
council were willing to take the charge of 

* Herrera> dee. 1. lib. viii. c. 12. lib. ix. c. 5. 
VOL. Via. X 
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B o o K that upon their own consciences ; and A^t 

™' . therefore the Dominicans, and monks of other 

1517. religious orders, should abstain, for the future, 

from those invectives, which, from an excess 

of charitable but ill-informed zeal, they had 

uttered against that practice. * 

That his intention of adhering^ to this 
decree might be fully understood, Ferdinand 
conferred new grants of Indians upon several 
of his courtiers. ' But in order that he might 
not seem altogether inattentive to the rights 
of humanity, he published an edict, in which 
he endeavoured to provide for the mild treat- 
ment of the Indians under the yoke to which 
he subjected them ; he regulated the nature 
of the work which they should be required to 
perform; he prescribed the mode in which 
ihey siipuld be clothed and fed, and gave di- 
rections with respect to their instruction in 
the principles of Christianity. * 

fiffectof But the Dominicans, who, from their expe- 
rience of what was passed, judged concerning 
the future, soon perceived the inefficacy of those 
provisions, and foretold, that as long as it was 
the interest of individuals to treat the Indians 
with rigour, no public regulations could render 

^ y Herrera, dec. 1. lib. ix. c. 14. » See NOTE XXV. 
*■ Herrera, dec. 1 . lib. ix» c. 14s 
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their servitude mild or tolerable. They con- B o o K 
sidefed it as vain to waste to their own time and . ^": . 
strength in attempting to communicate the sub- i^^^. 
lime truths of religion to men, whose spirits 
were broken, and their faculties impaired by 
oppression. Some of them, in despair, requested 
the permission of their superiors to rftmove to 
the continent, and to pursue the object of their 
mission among such of the natives as were not 
hitherto corrupted by the example of the Spa- 
niards, or alienated by their cruelty from the 
Christian faith. Such as remained in Hispa- 
niola continued to remonstrate, with deceit 
^Srmness, against the servitude of the Indians. ^ 

The violent operations of Albuquerque, the Bartivoio- 

mGw cIg Ift^ 

new distributor of Indij^ns, revived the zeal of casas ap. 
the Dominicans against the repar^iew/o*, and Sefei^ceof 
called forth an advocate for that oppressed $®^"" 

**^ aians» 

people, who possessed all the courage, the ta- 
lents, and activity requisite in supporting such 
a desperate cause. This was Bartholomew de 
las Casas, a native of Seville, and one of the 
clergymen sent out with Columbus in his se- 
cond voyage to Hispaniola, in order to settle 
in that island. He early adopted the opinion 
prevalent among ecclesiastics, with respect to 

^ Herrera, dec.l. lilhix. c»14» Touron. Hist. Gtener. 
de TAmerique, torn. i. p. 252. 
X 2 
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B o o K the unlawfulneas of reducing the natives to 
. ™' , servitude ; and that he might demonstrate the 
t^7. gincedty of his conviction, he relinquished all 
tiie Indians who had fallen to his own share in 
the division of the inhabitants amoi^ th^ 
conquerors, declaring that he should ever be- 
wail his own misfortune and guilt, in having 
exercised for a moment this impious dominion 
over his fellow-creatures/ From that time, 
he became the avowed patron of the Indians ; 
and by his bold interpositions in their behalf, 
as well as by the respect due to his abilities aiul 
-character, he had often the merit of setting 
some bounds to the excesses of his countrymen. 
He did not fail to remonstrate warmly against 
the proceedings of Albuquerque, and, though 
he soon foimd diat attention to his own inte- 
rest rendered ihis rapacious officer deaf to ad- 
monition, he did not abandon the wretched 
people whose cause he had espoused. He in- 
stantly set out for Spain, with the most san- 
guine hopes of opening the eyes and softening 
the heart of Ferdinand, by that striking pic- 
ture of the oppression of his new subjects, 
which he would exhibit to his view.*" , 

^ Fr. Aug. Davila Padilla Hist, de la Fundacion de la 
Provincia de St. Jago de Mexico, p. 80S, 304t. Herrera, 
dec. l.lib.x. c. 12. 

^ Herrera, dec. 1. lib.x. c«12« Dec 2. lib.i. clL 
Davila Padilla Hist. p. 904. 
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He easily obtained admittance to the King, book 
whom he found in a declining state of health* - ^' ., 
With mudi freedom, and no less eloquence, i^n. 
lie represented to him all the fatal effects of their cause 
the repartmientos in the New World, boldly '° ^^^f 
charging him with the guilt of having autho* ^P"*** 
rised this impious measure, which had brought 
misery and destruction upon a numerous and 
innocent race of men, whom Providence had 
placed under his protection. Ferdinand, whose 
mind as well as body was much enfeebled by 
his distemper, was greatly alarmed at this 
charge of impiety, which at another juncture 
he would have despised. He listened with 
deep compunction to the discourse of Las 
Casas, and promised to take into serious con- 
sideration the mesms of redressing the evil of 
which he complained. But death prevented 
him from executing his resolution. Charles oj^ 
Austria, to whom all his crowns devolved, re- 
sided at that time in his paternal dominions in 
the Low-Countries. Las Casas, with his usual 
ardour, prepared immediately to set out for 
flanders, in order to occupy the ear of the 
young monarch, when Cardinal Ximenes, who» 
as regent, assumed the reins of government in 
Castile, commanded him to desist from the 
journey, and engaged to hear his complaints 
in person. 

X 3 
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BOOK He accordingly weighed the matter with 
t * ■■ attention equal to its importance ; and as hi 
j^^l'^* _ impetuous mind delighted in schemes bold 
lations of and uucommon, he soon fixed upon a plan 
Ximenes. which astonished the ministers, trained up un-^ 
der the formal and cautious administration of 
Ferdinand. Without regarding either the 
rights of Don Diego Columbus, or the regu-- 
lations established by the late King, he re- 
solved to send three persons to America as 
superintendants of all the colonies there, with 
authority, after examining all circumstances 
on the spot, to decide finally with respect to the 
point in question. It was a matter of delibera- 
tion and delicacy to choose men qualified for 
such an important station. As all the la3anen 
settled in America, or who had been consulted 
in the administration of that department, had 
given their opinion that the Spaniards could 
not keep possession of their new settlements, 
unless they were allowed to retain their do-, 
minion over the Indians, he saw that he could 
not rely on their impartiality, and determined 
to commit the trust to ecclesiastics. As the 
Dominicans and Franciscans had already es- 
poused opposite sides in the controversy, he, 
from the same principle of impartiality, ex- 
cluded both these fraternities from the com- 
mission. He confined his choice to the monks 
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of SU Jerome, a small, but respectable order book 
in Spain. With the assistance of then- general, . "^: . 
and in concert with Las Casas, he soon pitched i^^'^r. 
upon three persons whom he deemed equal to 
the charge. To them he joined Zuazo, a pri- 
vate lawyer of distinguished probity, with uor 
bounded power to regulate all judicial proceed- 
ings in the colonies* Las Casas was appointed 
to accompany them, with the title of protector 
of the Indians*'' 



To vest such extraordinarypowers, as might The man- 
at once overtiun the system of government which th<^ 
established in the New World, in four persons, ^^d!*^ 
who, from their humble condition in life, were 
little entitled to possess this high authority^ 
appeared to Zapata, and other ministers of the 
late King, a measure so wild and dangerous^ 
that they refused to issue the dispatches neces- 
sary for carrying it into execution. But Xi- 
menes was not of a temper patiently to brook 
opposition to any of his schemes. He sent for 
the refractory ministers, and addresed them in 
such a tone, that in the utmost consternation 
they obeyed his orders.^ The superintend- 
ents, with their associate Zuazo, and Las Ca- 
sas, sailed for St Domingo. Upon their arri- 
val, the first act of their authority was to set ajt 

^ Herrera, dec. 2, lib. ii. c. 3. ^ Ibid. c. & 

X 4 
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ROOK liberty aU the Indians who had been graiited to 
t ^ . the Spanish courtiers, or to any person not re« 
1517. siding in America.^ This, together with the 
infarmation which had been received from 
Spain concerning the object of the commissicm, 
i^pread a general alarm. The coloniisfte ccm- 
oluded that they were to be deprived at once of 
the hands with which they carried on their la- 
bour, and that, of consequence, ruin was un- 
avoidable. But the fathers of St. Jerome pro- 
ceeded with such caution and prudence, as soon 
dissipated all their fears. They discovered, in 
every step of their conduct, a knowledge of the 
world, and of afiairs, which is seldom acquired 
in a cloister ; and displayed a moderation as 
weU as gentleness still more rare among persons 
trained up in the solitude and austerity of a 
monastic life. Their ears were open to inform- 
ation from every quarter ; tibiey compared the ^ 
different accounts which they received ; and, 
after a mature consideration of the whole, they 
were ftdly satisfied that the state of the colony 
rendered it impossible to adopt the plan pro- 
posed by Las Casas, and recommended by the 
Cardinal. They plainly perceived that the 
Spaniards settled in America were so few in 
number, that they could neither work the, 
mines which had been opened, nor cultivate the 
country} tha|; they depended for effecting both 
upon the labour of the natives, and if deprived 
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cfitf tbey must instantly relinquish their con- book 
quests^ or give up all the advantages which ^°' 
they derived from them; that no allurement isxr. 
was so powerful as to surmount the natural 
aversion of the Indians to any laborious efforU 
and that nothing but the authority of a master 
could compel them to work ; a^d i£ they were 
not kept constantly under the eye and disci- 
pline of a superior, so great was their natural 
listlessness and indifference, that they would 
neither attend to religious instruction, nor ob- 
serve those rites of Christianity which they had 
been already taught. Upon all those accounts, 
the superintendents found it necessary to tole- 
rate the repartin^entoSj and to suffer the In- 
dians to remain under subjecticm to their Spa- 
nish masters. They used their utmost ende^^ 
vours, however, to prevent the fatal effects of 
this establishment, and to secure to the Indians 
the consolation of the best treatment compati- 
ble with a state of servitude. For this pur^ 
pose, they revived iormi^r regulations, they 
prescribed new ones, they neglected no cir- 
cumstance that tended to mitigate the rigour 
of the^yoke ; and by their authority, their ex- 
smiple, and their exhortations, they laboured 
to inspire their countrymen with sentiments of 
equity and gentleness towards the unhappy 
pec^le upon whose industry they depended. 
Zuazo, in his department, seconded the endea- 
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BOOK vours of the superintendents. He reformed the 
^^ courts of justice, in such a manner as to render 
1517. their decisions equitable as well as expedi- 
tious, and introduced various regulations 
which greatly improved the interior police of 
the colony* The satisfaction which his conduct, 
and that of the superintendents gave^ was now 
universal among the Spaniards settled in the 
New World, and all admired the boldness of 
Ximenes, in haying departed from the oi'di- 
nary path of business in forming his plan, as 
well as his sagacity in pitching upon persons, 
whose wisdom, moderation, and disinterested- 
ness rendered them worthy of this high trust. ^ 

Las Casas Las Casas alouc was dissatisficd. The pru- 
wdi thenn dential considerations which influenced the su- 
perintendents, made no impression upon him. 
He regarded their idea of accommodating their 
conduct to the state of the colony, as the maxim 
of an unhallowed timid policy, which tolerated 
what was unjust because it was beneficial. He 
contended that the Indians were by nature free, 
and as their protector. Tie required the super- 
intendents not to bereave them of the common 
privilege of humanity. They received his most 
virulent remonstrances without iemotion, but 

^ Herrera, dec 2. lib* ii. c. 15. Remesal Hist. Genert 
lib* ii. c. 14, 15, 16^ 
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;Klhered firmly to their own system. The book 
Spanish planters did not bear with him so pa- , "^; 
tiently, and were ready to tear him in pieces 1517. 
for insisting in a requisition so odious to them. 
Las Casas, in order to screen himself from 
their rage, found it necessary to take shelter 
in a convent; and perceiving that all his ef- 
forts in America were fruitless, he soon set 
out for Europe, with a fixed resolution not to 
abandon the protection of a people whom he 
deemed to be cruelly oppressed.*" 

Had Ximenes retained that vigour gf mind His negp- 

1-11 n Ti 1. tiations 

With which he usually applied to business. Las with the 
Casas must have met with no very gracious tew of 
recejption upon his return to Spain. But he ^*'^**^^^' 
found the Cardinal languishing under a mortal 
distemper, and preparing to resign his au- > 
thority to the young King, who was daily ex- 
pected from the Low-Coxmtries. Charles ar- ' 
rived, took possession of the government, and, 
by the death of Ximenes, lost a minister, 
whose abilities and integrity entided him to 
direct his affairs. Many of the Flemish no- 
bility had accompanied their sovereign to 
Spain. From that warm predilection to his 
countrymen, which was natural at his age, he 
consulted them with respect to all the trans- 

^ Herrerai dec. 2. lib. ii. c. 16» 
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BOOK actions in his new kingdom, and they, with 
, ™; ^ an indiscreet eagerness, intruded themselves 
1517. into every business, and seized almost every 
department of administration. ' The direction 
of American affiiirs was an object too alluring 
to escape their attention. Las Casas observed 
their growing influence, and though projec- 
tors are usually too sanguine to conduct their 
schemes with much dexterity, he possessed a 
bustling, indefatigable activity, which some- 
times accomplishes its purposes with greater 
success than the most exquisite discernment 
and address. He courted the Flemish minis- 
ters with assiduity. He represented to them 
the absurdity of all the maxims hitherto 
adopted with respect to the government of 
America, particularly during the administra- 
tion of Ferdinand, and pointed out the defects 
of those arrangements which Xiraenes had in- 
troduced. The memory of Ferdinand was 
odious to the Flemings. The superior virtue 
and abilities of Ximenes had long been the 
object of their envy. They fondly wished to 
have a plausible pretext for condemning the 
measures, both of the monarch and of the 
minister, and of reflecting some discredit 
on their political wisdom. The friends of 
Don Diego Columbus, as well as the Spanish 

' History x>f Charles V. vol. ii. p. 43. 
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courtiers, who had been dissatisfied with the book 
Cardinal's administration, joined Las Casas , ™' 
in censuring the scheme of sending super* 1517. 
intendents to America. This union of so 
many interests and passions was irresistible; ' 
and in consequence of it the fathers of St. Je- 
rome, together with their associate Zuazo, 
were recalled. Roderigo de Figueroa, a 
lawyer ol* some eminence, was aj^ointed chief 
judge of the island, and received instructions, 
in compliance ^th the request of Las Casas, 
to examine once more, with the utmost atten- 
tion, the point in controversy between him 
mid the people of the colony, with respect to 
the treatment of the natives; and in- the meap 
time to do every thing in his power to alle- 
viate their sufferings, and prevent the extinc- 
tion of the race.'' 

This was all that the zeal of Las Casas could Scheme of 
procure at that juncture in favour of the the^colo? 
Indians. The impossibility of caiTying on any neff^** 
improvements in America, unless the Spanish 
planters could command the labour of the 
natives, was an insuperable objection to his 
plan of treating them as free subjects. In 
order to provide some remedy for this, with- 
out which he found it was in vain to mention 

^ Herrara, dec. 2, lib. ii. c. 16. 19. 21. lib. iii, g. 7, S. 
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B Q o K his scheme, Las Casas proposed to purchase a 
c - -' i sufficient number of negroes from the Portu- 
1517. guese settlements on the coast of Africa, and 
to trsuisport them to America, in order that 
they might be employed as slaves in working 
the mines and cultivating the groimd* One 
of the first advantages which the Portuguese 
had derived from their discoveries in Africa, 
arose from the trade in slaves^ Various cir- 
cumstances concurred in reviving this odious 
commerce, which had been long abolished in 
Europe, and which is no less repugnant to the 
feelings of humanity, than to the principles of 
religion. As early as the year one thousand 
.five hundred and three, a few negro slaves had 
been sentinto the New Worid/ In the year one 
thousand five hundred and eleven, Ferdinand 
permitted the importation of them in greater 
numbers. "" They were found to be a more ro- 
bust andhardy race than the natives of America, 
They were more capable of enduring fatigue, 
more patient under servitude, and the labour 
of one negro was computed to be equal to that 
of foiu- Indians. " Cardinal Ximenes, however, 
when solicited to encourage this commerce, 
peremptorily rejected the proposition, be- 
cause he perceived the iniquity of reducingone 

* Herrera, dec. 1. lib. v. c. 12. ** Ibid. lib. viii. c. 9. 
» itid. lib. iae. c. 5. 
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race of men to davery, while he was consulting^ BOOK 
aboutthe means of restoring liberty to another." . ; J, . 
But Las Casas, from the inconsistency natural ^^i?. 
to men who hurry with headlong impetuosity 
tovtrards a favourite point, was incapable of 
making this distinction. While he contended 
earnestlyforthe liberty of thepeoplebom in one 
quarter of the globe, he laboured to enslave the 
inhabitantsof another region; andin the warmth 
of his zeal to savethe Americans from the yoke, 
pronounced it to be lawful and expedient to im- 
pose one stillheavier upon the Africans. Unfor- 
tunately for the latter, Las Casas's plan was 
adopted. Charles granted a patent to one of 
his Flemish favourites, containing an exclusive 
right of importing four thousand negroes into 
America. The favourite sold his patent to some 
Genoese merchants for twenty-five thousand 
ducats, and they werethe first who broughtinto 
a regular form that commerce for slaves be- 
tween Africa and America, which has since 
been carried on to such an amazing extent.'' 

But theGenoese merchants, conductingtheir isis. 
operations, at first, with the rapacity of mono- proposes 
polists,demandedsuchanhighpricefornegroes» iSS^Srers 
thatthenumberimported into Hispaniola made ^^^*P^' 
jio great change upon the state of the colony. 

' Herrera, dec. 2. lib. ii. £• 8. ' ^ Ibid. di^c. I. lib«^^iif c. 20. 
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BOOK Las Casasy whoie zeal was no less inventive 
, ™* , than inde^sitigable, had recourse to anotbnr 
1518. expedient for the relief of tlie Indians. He 
observed, that most of the persons who had 
settted hitherto in America, were sailors and 
sddiers em^doyed in the discovery or con«^ 
quest of the country; the younger sons of 
noble families, allured by the prospect of ac<- 
quiring sudden wealth j or desperate adven- 
turers, whom their indigence en* crimes forced 
to abandon dieir native land. Instead of such 
men, who were dissolute, rapacious, and in- 
cs^able of that sober persevering industry, 
which is requisite in forming new colonies, he 
prc^psed to supply the settlements in Hispa- 
niola and other parts of the New World with a 
sufficient number of labourers and husband- 
men, who should be alliu^ed by suitable pre- 
miums to remove thither. These, as they were 
accustomed to fatigue, would be able to per- 
form the work, to which the Indians, from 
the fedbleness of their constitution, were im- 
equal, and might soon become useful and 
opulent citizens. But though Hispaniola 
stood much in need of a recruit of inhabi- 
tants, having been visited at this time with 
the small pox, which swept off almost all the 
natnres who had survived their long cojit 
tinned oppression; and though Las Casas had 
the couQtenacce of the flemish ministers, this 
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scheme was defeated by the Bishop of Burgos, book 
who thwarted all his projects*."* ,. t ^"' . 

Las Casas now despaired of procuring ariy Forms the 
relief for the Indians in those places where the new coio- 
Spaniards were already settled. The evil was ^^' 
become so inveterate there/ as not to admit of 
a cure. But such discoveries were dmly making 
in the continent, as gave an high idea both of 
its extent and populousness. In aU thoise vast 
regions there wasbut one feeblecolony planted; 
and except a small spot on the isthiiius of Da- 
rien, the natives still occupied the whole coun- 
try. This opened a new and more ample field 
for the humanity and zeal of Las Casas, who 
flattered himself that he might prevent a per- 
nicious system from being introduced there, 
though he had failed of success in his attempts 
to overturn it, where it was already esta- 
blished. Full of this idea, he applied for a 
grant of the unoccupied country, stretching 
along the sea-coast from the gidf of Paria, to 
thfe western frontier of that province now 
known by the name of Santa Martha. He 
proposed to settle there with a colony com- 
posed of husbandmen, labourers, and eccle- 
siastics. Hisf engaged, in the space of two yearii, 
to dihhie ten thousand of the native?, and to 

^ H€vrflra,de&8.Ifil>.ii. (u2l. 

VOL. VIII. Y 
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BOOK instruct them so thoroughly in the arts of social 
. ^^^' . life, that, from the fruits of their industry, an 
1517. annual revenue of fifteen thousand ducats 
should arise to the King. In ten years he ex- 
pected that his improvements would be so far 
advanced, as to yield annually sixty thousand 
ducats. He stipulated, that no sailor or sol- 
dier should ever be permitted to settle in this 
district ; and that no Spaniard whatever should 
enter it without his permission. He even pro^ 
jected to clothe the people whom he took 
along with him in some distinguishing garb, 
which did not resemble the Spanish dress, that 
they might appear to the natives to be a dif- 
ferent race of men from those who had brought 
so many calamities upon their country.' From 
this scheme, of which I have traced only the 
great lines, it is manifest that Las Casas had 
formed ideas concerning the method of treat- 
ing the Indians, similar to those by which the 
Jesuits afterwards carried on their great ope- 
rations in another part of the same continent. 
He supposed that the Europeans, by availing 
themselves of that ascendant which they pos- 
sessed in consequence of their superior progress 
in science and improvement, might gradually 
form the minds of the Americans to relish 
those comforts of which they were destitute, 

< Herrera, dec. 2. 13>. iv. c 2. 
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might train them to the arts of civil life, and book 
render them capable of its functions. ^^' . 

1517. 

But to the Bishop of Burgos and the council ^|J[^"J; 
of the Indies, this project appeared not only ceived. 
chimerical, but dangerous in a high degree. 
They deemed the faculties of the Americans to 
be naturally so limited, and their indolence so 
excessive, that every attempt to instruct or to 
improve them would be fruitless. They con- 
tended, that it would be extremely imprudent 
to give the command of a country extending 
above a thousand miles along the coast, to a 
fanciful presumptuous enthusiast, a stranger to 
the afiairs of the world, and unacquainted with 
the arts of government. Las Casas, far from 
being discouraged with a repulse, which he 
had reason to expect, had recourse once more 
to the Flemish favourites, who zealously pa- 
tronised his scheme, merely because it had been 
rejected by the Spanish ministers. They pre- 
vailed with their master, who had lately been 
raised to the Imperial dignity, to refer the 
consideration of this measure to a select num- 
ber of his privy-counsellors ; and Las Casas 
having excepted against the members of the 
council of the Indies, as partial and interested, 
they were all excluded. The decision of men 
chosen by recommendation of the Flemings, 
was perfectly conformable to their sentiments, 
y 2 
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BOOK They wannly approved of Las Casas's jian ; 

. ™' . and gave orders Iot carrying it iuto execu- 
'517. tion, but restricted the territory allotted him 
to three hundred miles along the coast of 
Cumana» allowing him» however, to extend it 
as far as he pleased towards the interior part 
of the country/ 

^^»^nn This determination did not pass uncensured. 
tion cpn- Akuost every person who had been in the 
^^S!^ West-Indies exclaimed againi^t it, and sup- 
Acfo?^ ported their opinion so confidently, and with 
^^*^* such plausible reasons, as made it advisable to 
pause and to review the subject more delibe- 
rately. Charles himself, though accustomed, 
at this early period of his life, to adopt the 
sentiments of his ministers, with such sub- 
missive deference as did not promise that de- 
cisive vigour of mind which distinguished his 
riper years, could not help suspecting that 
the eagerness with which the Flemings took 
part in every affiur relating to America, 
flowed from some improper motive, and b^an 
to discover an inclination to examine in p^- 
son into the state of the question concerning 
the character of the Americans, and the 
June 20. proper manner of treating them. An oj^or. 

' Qomwa Hist. Geaer* c«77« Herrerai dec. 2. IS), iv. 
c. 3. Oviedoy lib. xix. c. $• 
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tuftity of ixuddttg this inquiry with great ad- ^ ^ ^ j^ 
vantage soon occurred. Quevedo, the Bishop in. 
of Darien; who had accompanied Pedrarias to 1517. 
the continent in the year one thousand five hun- 
dred and thirteen, happened to land at Barce- 
lona, where the court then resided. It was 
quickly known^ that his sentiments concerning 
the talents ^d disposition of the Indians dif- 
fered :^rom those of Las Casas : and Charles 
naturally ^dncluded that by confronting two 
respectable persons, who, during their rei^- 
dence in America, had full leisure to observe 
the manners of the people whom th^ pre- 
tended to describe, he might be able to discover 
which of them' had formed his opinion with the 
greatest discernment arid accuracy. 

A DAT for this solenm audience was ap- 
pointed. The Emperor appeared with extra- 
ordinary pomp, and took his seat on a throne 
in the great hall of the palace. His principal 
courtiers attended. Don Diego Ccdumbus, 
admiral of the Indies, was summoned to be pre- 
sent. The Bishop of Darien was called upon 
first to deliver his opinion. He, in a short dis- 
coiu-se, lamented the fatal desolation of Ame- 
rica, by the extinction of so many of its inha- 
bitants ; he acknowledged that this must be 
imputed,in some degree, to the excessive rigour 
Y 3 
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BOOK and inconsiderate proceedingsoftheSpaniards; 
, ™' , but declared that all the people of the New 
1517. World whom he had seen either in the continent 
or in the islands, appeared to him to be a race 
of men marked out, by the inferiority of their 
talents, for servitude, and whom it would he 
impossible to instruct or improve, unless they 
were kept under the continual inspection of a 
master. Las Casas, at greater length, and 
with more fervour, defended his own system. 
He rejected within dignation the idea that any 
race of meh was bom to servitude, as irreligious 
and inhuman. He iasserted that the faculties 
of the Americans were not naturally despicable, 
btiit unimproved ; that they were capable of re- 
ceiving instruction in the principles of religion, 
as \^ell as of acquiring the industry and arts 
which would qualify them for the various offices 
of social life ; that the mildness and timidity 
of their nature rendered them so submissive 
and docile, that they might be led and formed 
with a gentle hand. He professed, that his 
intentions in proposing the scheme now under 
consideration were pure and disinterested; 
and though, from the accomplishment of his 
designs, inestimable benefits would result to 
the crown of Castile, he never had claimed, 
nor ever would receive, any recompense on 
that account. 
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. Charles, after hearing both, and cbnsulting book 
with his ministers, did not think himself suflS- , ^": , 
ciently informed to establish any general ar- '^^^'^^ 
rangement with respect to the state of the scheme of 
Indians; but as he had perfect confidence in approved^ 
the integrity of Las Casas, and as even the °^ 
Bishop of Darien admitted his scheme to be of 
such importance, that a trial should be made 
of its eflFects, he isued a patent, granting him 1522. 
the district in Cumana formerly mentioned, 
with full power to establish a colony there 
according to his own plan*^ 

Las Casas pushed on the preparations for His prepa* 
his voyage with his usual ardour. But, either ^ecuting^ 
from his own inexperience in the conduct of »*• 
affairs, or from the secret opposition of the 
Spanish nobility, who universally dreaded the 
success of an institution that might rob them 
of the industrious and useful hands which cul- 
tivated their estates, his progress in engaging 
husbandmen and labourers was extremely slow, 
and he could not prevail on more than two 
hundred to accompany him to Cumana. 



Nothing^ however, could damp his zeal. Departs 
With this slender train, hardly sufficient to take hoi, wad 

meets with 
formidable 
* Herrera, dec. 2. lib. iv. c. S, 4<> 5. Argensola Annales obstacles. 
d'AragOD; 74f. 97. Remisal Hist. Gener. lib. ii. c. 19,20. 
Y 4 
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BOOK possession of such a large territory, and alto- 
t ™' _ gather unequal to any effectual attempt towsords 
^^17. civiUsing its inhabitants, he set sail. Thp first 
place at which he touched was the island of 
Puerto Rico. There he received an account of 
a new obstacle to the execution of his scheme, 
more insuperable than any he had hitherto en- 
countered. When he left America in the year 
one thousand five hundred and sixteen, the 
Spaniards had little intercourse with any part 
of the continent, except the countries adjacent 
to the gulf of Darien. But as every species 
of internal industry began to stagnate in His- 
paniola, when, ,by the rapid decrease of the 
natives, the Spaniards were deprived of those 
hands with which they had hitherto carried 
on their operations, this prompted them lo 
try various expedients for supplying that loss. 
Considerable numbers of negroes were im- 
ported; but on account of their exorbitant 
price, many of the planters could not afford 
to purchase them. In order to procure slaves 
at an easier rate, some of the Spaniards in His- 
paniola fitted out vessels to cruise along the 
coast of the continent. In places where they 
found themselves inferior in strength, they 
traded with the natives, and gave European 
toys in exchange for the plates of gold worn 
by them as ornaments; but, wherever they 
could surprise or overpower the Indians, they 
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carried them off by force, and sold them as B O K 

TIT 

slaves.' In those predatory excursions, such . . 

atrocious acts of violence and cruelty had been i^u, 
committed, that the Spanish name was held in 
detestation all over the continent. Whenever 
any ships appeared, the inhabitants either fled 
to the woods, or rushed down to the shore in 
arms to repel those hated disturbers of their 
tranquillity. They forced some parties of the 
Spaniards to retreat with precipitation ; they 
cut off others ; and in the violence of their 
resentment against the whole nation, they mur- 
dered two Dominican missionaries, whose zeal 
had prompted them to settie in the province 
of Cumana." This outrage against persons 
revered for their sanctity, excited such indig- 
nation among the people of Hispaniola, who, 
notwithstanding aH their licentious and cruel 
proceedings, were possessed with a wonderful 
zeal for reli^on, and a superstitious respect 
for its ininisters, that they determined to in- 
flict exemplary punishment, not only upon 
the perpetrators of that crime, but upon the 
whole race. With this view, they gave the 
x^ommand of five ships and three hundred men 
to Diego Ocampo, with orders to laiy waste 
the country of Cumana with fire and sword, 
and to transport all the inhabitants as slaves 

< Herrera, dec. S. lib. ii. c. S. 
^ Oviedo, Hist. lib. xix. p. S. 
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B o o K to Hispaniola. This armament Las Casas 
. ™' , found at Puerto Rico, in its way to the conti- 
1517. nent; and as Ocampo refused to defer hi* 
voyage, he immediately perceived that it 
would be impossible to attempt the execution 
of his pacific plan in a country destined to be 
the seat of war and desolation. ^ 

iithApril. Ik order to provide against the effects of 
simount* <^is unfortunatc incident, he set sail directly 
^^' for St. Domingo, leaving his followers cantoned 
out among the planters in Puerto Rico. From 
many concurring causes, the reception which 
Las Casas met with in Hispaniola was very 
unfavourable. In his negotiations for the re- 
lief of the Indians, he had censured the con- 
duct of his countrjrmen settled th^re with such 
honest severity as render^ii him universally 
odious to them^ They considered, their own 
ruin as the inevitable consequence of his suc- 
cess. They were now elated with hope of 
receiving a large recruit of slaves from Cu- 
mana, which must be relinquished if Las Casas 
were assisted in settling his projected colony 
there. Figueroa, in consequence of the in- 
structions which he had received in Spain, had 
made an experiment concerning the capacity 
of the Indians, that was rej^resented as decisive 

' Herrera, dec. 2. lib. ix. c 8, 9. 
10 
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ingainst the system of Las Casas. He collected 
in Hispaniola a good number of the natives, 
and settled them in two villages, leaving them wn. 
at perfect liberty, and with the uncontrolled 
direction of their own actions. But that people, 
accustomed to a mode of life extremely dif- 
fereait from that which takes place wherever 
civilisation has made any considerable pro- 
gress, were incapable of assuming new habits 
at once. Dejected with their own misfortunes 
as well as those of their country, they exerted 
so little industry in cultivating the ground, 
appeared so devoid of solicitude or foresight in 
providing for their own wants, and were such 
strangers to arrangement in conducting their 
afiairs, that the Spaniards pronounced them 
incapable of being formed to hVe like men in 
social life, and considered them as children, * 
who should be kept under the perpetual 
tutelage of persons superior to themselves in 
wisdom and sagacity. ' 

- Notwithstanding all those circumstances, Finnimis- 
which alienated the persons in Hispaniola to Sssd^eme. 
whom Las Casas applied from himself and from 

Jbis measures, he, by his activity and persever- 
ance, by some concessions, and many threats, 
obtained at length a small body of troops to 

^ Heprera, dec. 2. lib. x. c.5. 
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BOOK protect him and his cdony at their first landing* 
, ^" , But upon his return to Puerto Rico, he found 
i5i7. that the diseases of the climate had been fatal to 
several of his people ; and that others having 
got emplo3rment in that island, refused to fol- 
low him. With the handful that remained,- he 
set sail and landed in Cumana. Ocampo had 
executed his commission in that province with 
such barbarous rage, having massacred many of 
the inhabitants, sent others in chains to Hii^ 
paniola, and forced the rest to fly for shelter to 
the woods, that the people of a small colony, 
which he had planted at a place which he 
named Toledo^ were ready to peris|i for want 
in a desolated countiy. There, however. Las 
Casas was obliged to fix his residence, though 
deserted both by the troops appointed to pro- 
tect him, and by those under the command of 
bcampo, who foresaw and dreaded the cala- 
mities to which he must be exposed in. that 
wretched station. He made the best provision 
in his power for the safety and subsistence of 
his followers ; but as his utmost efibrts availed 
little towards securing either the one or the 
other, he returned to Hispaniola, in order to 
solicit more effectual aid for the preservation 
of men who, from confidence in him, had ven- 
tured into a post of so much danger. Soon 
after his departure, the natives, having dis- 
covered the feeble and defenceless state of 

15 
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tiie Spaniards, assembled secretly, attacked BOOK 
them with tite fury natural to men exasperated , ™' , 
by many injuries, cut off a good number, and i^i7. 
compelled the rest to fly in the utmost conster- 
nation to the island of Cubagua. The small 
colony settled there, on account of the pearl 
fishery, catching the panic with which their 
countrymen had been seized, abandoned the 
island^ and not a Spaniard remained in any part 
of the continent, or adjacent islands, frx)m the 
gulf of Paria to the borders of Darien. Asto- 
nished at such a succession of disasters, Las 
Casas was ashamed to show his face after this 
fatal termination of all his splendid schemes. 
He shut himsdf up in the convent of the Do- 
minicans at St. Domingo, and soon after as- 
sumed the habit of that order.' 

Though the expulsiba of the colony from 
Cumana happened in the year one thousand 
fixre hundred and twenty-one, I have chosen to 
ti^ace the progress of Las Casas's negotiations 
from their first rise to their final issue without 
interruption. His system wasihe object of long 
and attentiye discussion J and though his effixrts . 
in behalf of the oppressed Americans, partly. 

' Herrera, dec. 2. lib. x. c. 5. dec. S. lib. ii. c. 3, 4t, 5. 
Oviedo Hist lib. xix. c. A. 6<HBani, c. 77. 'Davila Pa- 
dilla, lib. i. c 97. Remisal Hist. Geo. lib. xi. e. 22> 29. 
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BOOK from his own rashness and imprudence, arid 
^. - -\^ partly from the malevolent opposition of his ad- 
i^^7. versaries, were not attended with that success 
which he promised with too sanguine confi- 
dence, great praise is due to his humane acti- 
vity, which gave rise to various regulations that 
were of some benefit to that unhappy people. 
I return now to the history of the Spanish dis- 
coveries, as they occur in the order of time.* 

New dis- DiEGO Velasquez, who conoucred Cuba in 

covenes 

towards the year one thousand five hundred and eleven, 
^ ^^^^' still retained the government of that island, as 
the deputy of Don Diego Columbus, though 
he seldom ackn()wledged his superior, and . 
aimed at rendering his own authority altoge- 
ther independent.** Under his prudent admi- 
nistration, Cuba became one of the most flou- 
rishing of the Spanish settlements. The feme 
of this allured thither many persons from the 
other colonies, in hopes of finding either some 
permanent establishment or some employment 
for their activity. As Cuba lay to the west of 
all the islands occupied by the Spaniards, and 
as the ocean, which stretches beyond it towards 
that quarter, had not hitherto been explored, 
these circumstances naturally invited the in- 

^ Herrera, dec. 2. lib. x. c. 5. p. 329* 
^ Ibi4« lib. ii. c. 19. 
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habitants to attempt new discoveries. An ex- 
pedition for this purpose, in which activity and 
resolution might conduct to sudden wealth, 1517 
was more suited to the genius of the age, than 
the patient industry requisite in clearing 
ground, and manufacturing sugar. Instigated 
by this spirit, several officers, who had served 
under Pedrarias in Darien, entered into an as- 
sociation to undertake a voyage of discovery. 
They persuaded Francisco Hernandez Cor- 
dova, an opulent planter in Cuba, and a man 
of distinguished courage, to join with them in 
the adventure, and chose him to be their com- 
mander. Velasquez not only approved of the 
design, but assisted in carrying it on. As the 
veterans from Darien were extremely indigent, 
he and Cordova advanced money for purchas- 
ing three smaU vessels, and furnishing them 
with every thing requisite either for traffic or 
for war. A hundred and ten men embarked 
on board of them, and sailed fr6m St. Jago de 
Cuba on the eighth of February one thousand 
five hundred and seventeen. By the advice of 
their chief pilot, Antonio Alaminos, who had 
served under the first admiral Columbus, they 
stood directly west, relying on the opinion of 
that great navigator, who uniformly maintained 
that a westerly course would lead to the most 
important discoveries. 
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BOOK On the twenty-first day after their departure 

™' from St Jago^ they saw land, which proved to 

1517. be Cape Catoche, the eastern point of that large 

peninsula projecting from the continent of 

America, which still retains its original name 

Yucatan* of YuccOon. As they approached the shore, 
five canoes came off full of people decently 
clad in cotton garments ; an astonishing spec- 
tacle to the Spaniards, who had found every 
other part of America possessed by naked sa- 
vages. Cordova endeavoured by small presents 
to gain the good will of these people. They, 
though amazed at the strange objects now 
presented for the first time to their view, in- 
vited the Spaniards to visit their habitations, 
with an appearance of cordiality. They landed 
accordingly, and as they advanced into the 
country, they observed with new wonder some 
large houses built with stone. But they soon 
found that, if the people of Yucatan had made 
progress in improvement beyond their coun* 
trymen, they were likewise more artful aiid 
warlike. For though the cazique received 
Cordova with many tokens of friendsh^, he 
had posted a considerable body of his sub- 
jects in ambush behind a thicjket, who, lipim a 
signal given by him, rushed out and attacked 
the Spaniards with great boldness, and some 
degree of martial order. At the first flight of 
their arrows, fifteen of the Spaniards were 
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^vouhded ; but the InifiAtiB ymte struck with book 
such terror by the suddeu explcMsion <rf the fii^^ , j*^^ , 
armd> aud so suj^prised at the execution done isn- 
by thetti, by tiie cros8.boWd> and by the other 
weapokis of their iiew e&ettiies^ thit they fled 
precipitately. Cordova quitted a country 
where he had in*t With such a fierce reception^ 
caitying off two prisoners, together with the 
ornaments of a smaU temple, which he plun- 
dered in his retreat. 

He Continued his eourse towards the west, 
without losing sight of th^ coast, and on the 
sixteenth day arrived at Gampeachy* There Cam- 
the natives received them more hospitably; but ^^^^^' 
the Spaniards were much surprised, that on 
all the extensive coast along which they had 
sailed, and which they imagined to be a large 
island, they had not observed any river.'' As 
their water began to fail, they advanced, in 
hopes of finding a supi^y -, and at length they 
discovered the mouth of a river at Potondian, 
some leagues bey<md Campeachy. 

Cordova landed M his troops, in order to 
protect the sailors while employed in filling 
the cades; but notwithstanding this precaution, 
the natives rushed down upon them with such 

c See NOTE XXVI. 
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BOOK fiiry, and in such numbers, that forty-seven of 
, ™' . the Spaniards were killed upon the spot, and 
1517. one man only of the whole body escaped im- 
hurt. Their commander, though wounded in 
twelve different places, directed the retreat 
with presence of mind equal to the courage 
with which he had led them on in the engage- 
ment, and with much difficulty they regained 
their ships. After this fatal repulse, nothing 
remained but to hasten back to Cuba with their 
shattered forces. In their passage thither they 
sufi*eredthe most exquisite distress for want of 
water, that men wounded and sickly, shut up 
in small vessels, and exposed to the heat of the 
torrid zone, can be suj^sed to endure. Some 
of them, sinking under these calamities, died 
by the way j Cordova, their commander, ex- 
pired soon after they landed in Cuba.** * 

Voyage of NOTWITHSTANI^ING the dkaStrOUS COUClu- 

Grijalva. . , \ 

mon of this expedition, it contributed rather 
to animate than to damp, a spirit of enterprise 
among the Spaniards. They had discovered 
an extensive country, situated at no great 
distance from Cuba, ferl^ile in appearance, and 

* Herrera, dec. 2. lib. ii. c. 17, 18, Histor. Verdadera 
de la Conquista de la Nueva Espana por Bernal Diaz del 
Costillo, cap. 1 — ^7. Oviedo, lib. xvii. c. S. Goi^arai c. 52j 
P. Martyr de In^ulis nuper inyentis, p. 329. 
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possessed by a people far superior in improve- book 
ment to any hitherto known in America. '"• 
Though they had carried on little colhmercial 1517. 
intercourse with the natives, they had brought 
off some ornaments of gdld, not considerable 
in value, but of singular fabric. These cir- 
cumstances, related with the exaggeration 
natural to men desirous of heightening the 
merit of their own exploits, were more than 
sufficient to excite romantic hopes and ex- 
pectations. Great numbers offered to engage 
in a new expedition. Velasquez, solicitous to 
distinguish himself by some service so me- 
ritorious as might entitle him to claim the 
government of Cuba independent of the ad- 
miral, hot only encouraged their ardour, but 
at his own expense fitted out four ships for 
the voyage. Two hundred and forty volunteers, 
among whom were several persons of rank 
and fortune, embarked in this enterprise. The 
command of it was given to Juan de Grijalva, 
a young man of known merit and courage, 
with instructions to observe attentively the 
nature of the countries which he should dis- 
cover, to barter for gold, and, if circumstances 
were inviting, to settle a colony in some proper 
station. He sailed from St. Jago de Cuba on 1518. 
the eighth of April, one thousand five hundred 
and eighteen. The pilot Alamihos held the 
z 2 
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BOOK same course as in the former voyage ; but the 

III • •' *^ 

t _ _' . violence of the currents carrying the shipa^to 



^ 1518. the south, the first land which they mfnle was 
NewSpoio. the island of Cozumeh to the east of Yucatan. 
As all the inhabitants fled to the woods and 
mountains at the approach of the Spaniards, 
they made no long stay there, and without any 
remarkable occurrence they reached Poton- 
chan on the opposite side of the Peninsula. 
The desire of avenging their countrymen who 
had been slain there, concurred with their 
ideas of good policy, in prompting them to 
land, that they might chastise the Indians of 
that district with such exemplary rigour, as 
would strike terror into all the people around 
them. But though they disembarked all their 
troops, and carried ashore some field-pieces, 
the Indians fought with such courage, that the 
Spaniards gained the victory with difficulty, 
and were confirmed in their opinion that the 
inhabitants of this country would prove more 
formidable enemies than any they had met 
with in other parts of America. From Poton- 
chan, they continued their voyage towards 
the west, keeping as near as posdble to t^e 
shore, and casting anchor every evening, firom 
dread of the dangerous accidents to which they 
might be exposed in an unknown sea« During 
the day their eyes were turned continually 
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towards land, with a mixture of surprise and E o o k 
wonder at the beauty of the country, as well .^L^ 
as the novelty of the objects which they be- ^^u. 
hdd. Many villages were scattered along the 
coast, in which they could distinguish houses 
of stone that appeared white and lofty at a 
distance. In the warmth of their admiration, 
they fajicied these to be cities adorned with 
towers and pinnacles ; and one of the soldiers 
happening to remark that this country re- 
sembled Spain in appearance, Grijalva, with 
universal applause, called it New Spairiy the 
name which still distinguishes this extensive 
and opulent province of the Spanish empire in 
America. * They landed in a river which the June 9. 
natives called TiAaseo^ and the fame of their 
victory at Potonchan having reached this place^ 
the cazique not only received them amicably, 
but bestowed presents upon them of su<;h va- 
lue, as confirmed the high ideas which the 
S^niajrds had formed with respect to the 
wealth and fertility of the country. These 
ideas were raised still higher by what occurred 
at the place where they next touched. This 
was considerably to the west of Tabasco, 
in the province since known by the name of 
Guaxaca. There they were received with the Guaxaca. 

*^ See NOTE XXVII. 
z 3 
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BOOK respect paid to superior beings. The people 
, ^"' . perfumed them as they landed, with incense of 
1518. gum copal, and presented to them as offer- 
ings the choicest delicacies of their country. 
They were extremely fond of trading with 
their new visitants, and in six days the Spa- 
niards obtained ornaments of gold, of curious 
workmanship, to the value of fifteen thousand 
pesos, in exchange for European toys of small 
price. The two prisoners whom Cordova had 
brought from Yucatan, had hitherto served as 
interpreters ; but as they did not understand 
the language of this country, the Spaniards 
learned from the natives by signs, that they 
were subjects of a great ftionarch called Mon- 
tezuma, whose dominion extended over that 
^ and many other provinces. Leaving this place, 
with which he had so much reason to be 
pleased, Grijalva continued his course towards 
June 19. the west. He landed on a small island, which 
he named the Isle of Sacrifices, because there 
the Spaniards beheld, for the first time, the 
horrid spectacle of human victims, which the 
barbarous superstition of the natives offered 
to their gods. He touched at another small 
St. Juan island, which he called St. Juan de Ulua. 

de Ulua. 

From this place he dispatched Pedro de Alva- 
rado, one of his officers, to Velasquez, with a 
full account of the important discoveries which 

10 
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he had made, and with all the treasure that he b o o K 
had acquired by traflScing with the natives. ^ "^^ , 
After the departure of Alvarado, he himself, i5i8. 
with the remaining vessels, proceeded along 
the coast as far as the river Panuco, the coun- 
try still appearing to be well peopled, fertile, 
and opulent. 

Several of Grijalva*s officers contended, j^^"^ 
that it was not enough to have discovered those leaving a 
delightful regions, or to have performed, at there, 
their different landing-places, the empty cere- 
mony of taking possession of them for the crown 
of Castile, and that their glory was incomplete, 
unless they planted a colony in some proper 
station, which* might not only secure the Spanish 
nation a footing in the country, but, with the 
reinforcements which they were certain of re- 
ceiving, might gradually subject the whole to 
the dominion of their sovereign. But the squa- 
dron had nowbeen above five months at sea; the 
greatest part of their provisions was exhausted, 
and what remained of their stores so much cor- 
rupted by the heat of the climate, as to be 
almost unfit for use ; they had lost some men by 
death ; others were sfckly ; the country was 
crowded with people who seemed to be intelli- 
gent as well as brave j and they were under the 
government of one powerful monarch, who 
could bring them to act against their invaders 
z 4f 
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BOOK with united farce. To plwt a colony under 90 
, "^* , many circumstaaceaof dbadv^tage, appeared 
15X8U a scheme tooperilous to be attempted. Grijalva, 
though po(9sessed both of ambition su^d courage, 
was destitute of the superior talents capaWe ^ 
fojtming or executing wch a ^eat plan* He 
judged it more prudent to return to Cuba» 
having fulfilled the purpose of his voyage, and 
accomplished aU that the annani^t which he 
comtaanded enabled Wm to p^fwm^ He fe- 
turned to St, Jago de Cuba on the ^wewly- 
sixth of October, from which he hadti^n his 
departure about six m^tha hoi^mt^ ^ 

Prepara- This wa« the lougcst 33 w^ aif the mofirt mc- 
anothlr' cci^sfvd voyagc which the SpanuaiPds hadhitiicrta 
^^^' made in the New World* Th^yhadcfiscofwred 
that Yucatan was not an islaiiid a3 they had sup^ 
posed, but part of the great continent of Ame* 
rica. From Potonchan they had puiltsued their 
course for many hundred mil^s^ along a coast 
formerly unexplored, stretchho^ at &st towanb 
the west, and then turnk^ to the north ; all 
the country which they had discovered ap^ 
peared to.be no less valuable than extenisive. 
As soon as Alvarado reached Cuha» Velasquez, 
transported with success so far beyond hk most 

' Herrera, dec. 1 1, lib. iii. c. 1 , 2. 9, 10. Bemal Diax, 
c. 8. 17. Oviedo Hist. lib. xvii. c. 9. 20. Gom^tra* c«49. 
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sanguine expectations, immediately dispatched book 
a person of confidence to carry this important , ^"' , 
intelligence to Spain, to exhibit the rich pro- isiu 
ductions of the countries which had been dis- 
covered by his means, and to solicit such an . 
increase of authority as might enable and en- 
courage him to attempt the conquest of them. 
Without waitingforthe return of his messenger, 
or for the arrival of Grijalva, of whom he was 
become so jealous or distrustful that he was re- 
solved no longer to employ him, he began to 
prepare such a powerfid armament, as might 
prove equal to an enterprise of so much danger 
and importance. 

But as the expedition upon which Velasquez 
was now intent, terminated in conquests of 
greater moment than what the Spaniards had 
hitherto achieved, and led them to the know- 
ledge of a people, who, if compared with those 
>tribesof Americavdth whom they were hitherto 
acquainted, may be considered as highly civi- 
lised ; it is proper to pause before we proceeds 
to the Ijistory of events extremely diflFerent from 
those which we have already related, in order 
to take a view of the state of the New Worll 
when first discovered, and to contemplate the 
policy and manners of the rude uncultivated 
tribes that occupied all the parts of it with wlich 
the Spaniards were at this time acquaintei. 
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NOTE I. p. 9. 



nnYRE was situated at such a distance from the 
-■- Arabian Grulf, or Red Sea, as made it impracti- 
cable to convey commodities from thence to that city 
by land-carriage. This induced the Phenicians to 
render themselves masters of Rhinocrura or Rhinoco^ 
Ivroy the nearest port in the Mediterranean to the 
Red Sea. They landed the cargoes which they pur- 
chased in Arabia, Ethiopia, and India, at Elath, the 
safest harbour in the Red Sea towards the N|^orth. 
Thence they were carried by land to Rhinocolura, 
the distance not being very considerable; and, being 
re-shipped in that port, were transported to Tyre, 
and distributed over the world. Strabon. Geogr. Edit. 
Casaub. lib. xvi. p, 1128. Diodor. Sicul. BiUioth. 
Histor. Edit. W^sselingi, lib. i. p. 70. 

NOTE II. p. 14. 

The Periplus Hannonis is the only authentic mo- 
nument of the Carthaginian skill in naval affairs, and 
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one of the most curious fragments transmitted to us 
by antiquity. The learned and industrious Mr. Dod- 
well, in a dissertation prefixed to the Periplus of 
Hanno, in the edition of the Minor Geographers pub- 
lished at Oxford, endeavours to prove that this is a 
spurious work, the composition of some Greek, who 
assumed Hanno's name. But M. de Montesquieu, in 
his I'Esprit des'Loix, libb xxi. c. 8. and M. de Bou- 
gainville, in a dissertation published, torn. xxvi. of the 
Memoires de TAcademie deft Inscriptions, &c. have 
established its authenticity by arguments which to me 
appear unanswerable. Ramusio has accompanied his 
translation of this curious voyage with a dissertation 
tending to illustrate it. Racolte de Viaggi, voLi. 
p. 112. M. de Bougainville has, with great leamiog 
and ability, treated the same subject. It appears that 
Hanno, according to the mode of ancient navigation, 
undertook this voyage in smaQ vessels, so constructed, 
that he could keep close in with, the coast. He sailed 
from Gades to the island of Cerne in twelve days. 
Tliis is probably what is known to the moderns by the 
name of the isle of Arguim. It became the chief 
station of the Carthaginians on that coast ; and M. de 
Bougainville contends, that the cisterns found there 
are monuments of the Carthaginian power and inge- 
nuity. Proceeding from Cerne, and still following the 
winding of the coast, he arrived, in seventeen days, at 
a promontory, which he called The West Hofn^ pro- 
bably Cape Palmas. From this he advanced to another 
promontory, which he named The South Hom^ and 
which is manifestly Cape de Tres Prnitas, about five de- 
grees north of the line. All the circumstances contained 
in the short abstract of his journaJ, which is handed 

12 
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down to us ooncamiDg the appearance and state of the 
countries on the coast of Africa, are confirmed and 
illustrated by a comparison with the accounts of mo- 
dern navigators. Even those circumstances which, 
from their seeming improbability, have been procUiced 
to invalidate the credibility of his relation, tend to 
confirm it. He observes, that in the country to tho 
south of Cerne, a profound silence reigned through 
the day; but during the night innumerable fires were 
kindled along the banks of the rivers, and the air 
resounded with the noise of pipes and drums, and cries 
of joy. The same thing, as Ramusio observes, still 
takes place. The excessive heat obliges the negroes to » 

take shelt^ in the woods, or in their houses, during 
the day. As soon as the sun sets, they sally out, and 
by torch-light enjoy the pleasure of music and dancings 
in which they spend the night. Ramus, i. 113. F. In 
another place, he mentions the sea as burning with 
torrents of fire. What occurred to M. Adanson, on 
the same coast, may explain this : ^^ As soon,'' says he, 
<< as the sun dipped beneath the horizon, and night 
overspread the earth with darkness, the sea lent us its 
friendly light. While the prow of our vessel ploughed 
the foaming surges, it seem to set them aU on fire. 
Thus we sailed in a luminous inclosure^ which sur- 
rounded us like a large circle of rays, firom whence 
darted in the wake of the ship a long stream of a light" 
Voy. to Senegal, p. 176. This appearance of the sea 
observed by Hunter, has been mentioned as an argu* 
ment against the authenticity of the Periplus. It is, 
however, a phenomenon very common in warm cli- 
mates. Captain Cook^s Second Voyage vol. i* p. 15. 
The Periplus of Hanno has been translated, iifld every 
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point with respect to it hM been illustrated with much 
learning and ingenuity, in a work published by Don 
Pedr. Rodrig. Campomanes, intitled, 'Antiguedad 
maritima de Cartago, con el Periplo de su General 
Hannon traducido e iUustrado. Mad. 1756. 4®. 



NOTE IIL p. 15. 

Long after the navigation of the Phenicians and of 
Eudoxus round Africa, Polybius, the most intelligent 
and best informed historian of antiquity, and parti- 
cularly distinguished by his attention to geographical 
researches, affirms, that it was not known, in his time, 
whether Africa was a continued continent, stretching 
to the south, or whether it was encompassed by the 
sea. Polybii Hist. lib. iii. Pliny the naturalist asserts, 
that there can be no communication between the south- 
' em and northern temperate zones. Plinii Hist. Natur. 
Edit, in usum Delph. 4to. lib. ii. c. 68. If they had 
given full credit to the accounts of those voyages, the 
former could not have entertained such a doubt, the 
latter could not have delivered such an opinion. Strabo 
mentions the voyage of Eudoxus, but treats it as a fabu- 
lous tale, lib* ii. p. 155.; and, according to his account 
of it, no other judgment can be formed with respect 
to it. Strabo seems not to have known any thing, with 
certainty concerning the form and state of the southern 
parts of Africa* Geogr. lib. xviL p. 1 180. Ptolemy, 
the most inquisitive and learned of all the ancient geo- 
griE^hers, was equally unacquainted with any parts of 
Africa situated a few degi'ees beyond the equinoctial 
line ; for he supposes that this great continent was not 
surrounded by the se% but that it stretched, without 
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interruption, towards the south pole; and he so far 
mistakes its true figure, that he describes the continent 
as becoming broader and broader as it advanced to- 
wards the south. Ptolemsei Geogr. lib. iv. c.9. Brietii 
Parallela Geogr. veteris et novae, p. 86. 



NOTE IV. p. 23. 

A FACT, reciorded by Strabo, affords a very strong 
and singular proof of the ignorance of the ancients 
with respect to the situation of the various parts of the 
earth. When Alexander marched along the banks of 
the Hydaspes and Acesine, two of the rivers which 
fidl into the Indus, he observed that there were many 
crocodiles in those rivers, and that the country pro- 
duced beans of the same species with those which 
were common in Egypt. From these circumstances, 
he concluded that he had discovered the source of the 
Nile, and prepared a fleet to sail down the Hydaspes 
to Egypt Strab. Geogr. lib. xv. p. 1020. This amaz- 
ing error did not arise from any ignorance. of geo- 
graphy peculiar to that monarch ; for we are informed 
by Strabo, that Alecander applied with particular at- 
tention in order to acquire the knowledge of this 
science^ and had accurate maps or descriptions of the 
countries through which he marched. Lib. ii. p. 120. 
But in his age the knowledge of the Greeks did not 
extend beyond the limits of the Mediterranean. 

NOTE V. p. 24. 

As the flux and reflux of the sea is remarkably great 
at the mouth of the river Indus, this would render the 
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phenomenon more fonnidaUe to the Greek*. Varen. 
Oeoigr. ToL i. p. 251. 



NOTE VI. p. 28. 

It is probable that the ancients were seldom in- 
duced to advance so far as the month of the Ganges, 
either by motives of curiosity, or views of commercial 
advantage. In consequence of this, thrir idea con- 
cerning the position of that great river was very etro*- 
neoiis. Ptolemy places that branch of the Ganges, 
which he distinguishes by the name of the Gt«at 
Mouth, in the hundred and forty«si%th degree of loooh- 
gitude from his first meridian in the Fottunate 
Islands. But its true longitude^ computed fircm that 
meridian, is now determined, by astronomical obserV'^ 
ations, to be only a hundred and five degrees. A 
geographer so eminent nrost have been betrayed into 
an error of this magnitude by the imperfection of the 
ii^ormation which he had received cOAceming those 
distant regions; and this affords a striking proof of 
the intercourse with them being extremely nre. 
With respect to the countries of India beyond die 
Ganges, his intelligence was still more defective and 
kls errors more enormous.' I shall have occasion to ob« 
server in another place, thsit he has placed the isonsk^ 
try of the Seres, or CSiina, no less than lAxty d^i^es 
farther east than its true position. M. d* Antilie, one 
of the most learned and intelligent of the modem geo- 
graphers, has set this matter in a dear light, in two 
dissertations published in Mem. de I'Academ. des 
Inscript &c. torn, xxxii* p. 573. 604. 
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NOTEVIL p. 29. 

It is remarkable, that the discoveries of the ancients 
were made chiefly by land^ those of the modems are 
carried on chiefly by sea. The progress of conquest 
l<?d to the former, that of commerce to the latter. It 
is a judicious observation of Strabo, that the conquests 
of Ale^^nder the Great made known the East, those of 
the Romans opened the Wei^t, and those of Mithridates 
Kipg of Pontn^ the North* Lib. L p. 26. When 
discovery is carried on by land alone, its process paust 
be $low and its operations confined. When it i§ car- 
ried on only by sea, its sphere mtiy be more e&tensiv^ 
fuad its advances more rapid; but it labpiirs under 
peculiar defects. TboMgh it ^ay m^ke known the 
position of different countries, and ascertain their 
boundaries as &r as these af e 4etermine4 by the Qceai9, 
it leaves us in ignorance wit^ respect to their interior 
st^te. Above two centuries and § h^f have elapsed 
i^ince the Eujrope^s sailed rpupd (lie southern pro- 
montCMy of Africa, ai^l hi^ve traded in ipost of its 
ports ; but, in a considerate p^rt of that great cooti- 
n^t, they have doqe little more than survey its coast%^ 
and mark its capes and harbours. Its interior regions 
are in a great n^easure unljonown. The ancients^ who 
h^d a very imperfect knowledge of its coasts, exoept 
where they are washed by the Mediterranean or Red 
Sea, were accustomed to penetrate into its inland pro- 
vinces, and, if we may rdy on the testimony of 
Herodotus and I)iodprus SiQulus» bad explored many 
parts of it npw altogether unknown. Unless both 
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modes of discovery be united, die geographical know"- 
ledge of the earth must remain incomplete and in^* 
accurate. 



:note vm. p. s4. 

The notion of the ancients concerning such an 
'excessive degree of heat in the torrid zone, as rendered 
it unhabitable, and their persisting in this error long 
after they began to have some commercial intercourse 
Nvith several patts of India lying within the tropics, 
inust appear so singular and absurd, that it may not 
be unacceptable to some of my readers to^produee 
evidence of their holding this opinion^ and to account 
•for the apparent inconsistence of their theory with 
'their experience. Cicero, who had bestowed attention 
upon every part of philosophy known to the ancients, 
seems to have believed that the torrid 2olie was 
uninhabitable, and, of consequence, that there could 
be no intercourse between the northern and southern 
temperate zones. He introduces Africanus thus 
addressing the yoilnger Scipio : " You see this earth 
encompassed, land as it were bound in by certain zones, 
of which two, at the greatest distance from each 
other, and sustaining the opposite poJes of heaven, are 
frozen with perpetual cold ; the middle one, and the 
largest of all, is btirnt with the heat of the sun; two 
•are habitable, the people in the southern one are 
antipodes to us, with whom we have no connection.** 
Somnium Scipionis^ c. 6, Geminus, a Greek philosopher, 
•contemporary with Cicero, delivers the same doctrine, 
not in a popular work, but in his Eio-aycoyij gi^ (p«*yojxev«. 
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a treatise purely scientific. " When we speak^" says 
he, " of the southern temperate zone, and its inhabit*^ 
ants, and concerning those who are called antipodes, 
it must be always understood, that We have no certain 
knowl^ge or information concerning the southern 
temperate zone, whether it be inhabited or not. But 
ft*om the spherical figure of the earth., and the course 
which the sun holds between the tropics, We conclude 
that there is another zone situated to the south, Avhich 
enjoys the same degree of temperature with the northern 
one which we inhabit." Cap. xiii. p. 31. ap. Petavii 
Opus de Doctn Tempor* in quo Uranologium sive 
Systemata var. Auctorum^ Amst^ 1705> vol. iuv 
The opinion of Pliny the naturalist, with respect to 
both these points, was the same: "There are five 
divisions of the earth, which are called zones. All 
that portion which lies near to the two opposite poles 
is oppressed with vehement cold and eternal frost* 
There, unblest with the aspect of milder stars, perpetual 
darkness reigns, or at the utmost a feeble light reflected 
firom surrounding snows. The middle of the earth, in 
which is the orbit of the sun, is scorched and burnt up 
with flames and fiery vapour. Between these torrid 
and frozen districts He two other portions of the earth, 
which are temperate ; but, on account of the burning 
region interposed, there can be no communication 
between them. Thus Heaven has deprived us of three 
parts of the earth." Lib. ii. c. 68. Strabo delivers 
his opinion to the same efi*ect, in terms no less explicit : 
<« The portion of the earth which lies near the equator, 
in the torrid zone, is rendered uninhabitable by heat." 
lib. ii. p. 154. To these I might add the authority 
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of manly other leqpectable philoMphen «id historians 
«f sntiqui^. 

Ik order to expLBin the sense in whkh this doctrine 
WIS generally i^oeived, we may observe^ that Far- 
menides, as we are informed by Strabo, was Ae 
iint who divided the earth into five zonesi and he ex- 
tended the limits of the zone which he supposed to be 
uninhabitable on account of heat, beyond the tropics. 
Aristotle, as we learn likewise from Strabo, fixed the 
boundaries of the di&rent zones in the same manner 
MS they are defined by modem geographers. But the 
progress of discovery having gradually demonstrated 
that several regions of the earth which lay wiUun 
the tropics were not only habitable, but pc^ulous 
and fertile, this induced later geographers to ciiv 
euBiscribe the limits of the torrid zone. It is not 
easy to asc^tain with precision the boundaries which 
they allotted to it. From a passage in Strabo, who, 
as fiir as I know, is the only author of anti<iuity £pom 
whmn we receive any hint concerning this subject, 
I should conjecture, that those who oalculated ac- 
cording to the measurement c^ the earth by £ra?- 
tosthenes, supposed the torrid zone to comprehend 
near sixteen degrees, about eight on each side of the 
. equator; whereas such as followed the computation of 
Poddonius allotted about twei^y-four di^ees^ or 
somewhat more than twelve degrees on each side of 
the equator, to the torrid zone. Strabo^ lib. ii, p. 151. 
According to the former opinion, about two-thirds of 
that portion g{ the earth which lies between Ihe tropics 
was ccmsidered as habitable; acccHrding to the latter. 
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about one hdf of it. With this restriction, the doc* 
trine of the ancients concerning the torrid zone ap- 
pears less absurd; and we can conceive the reason of 
their asserting this zone to be uninhabitable, eren 
after they bad opened a communication with several, 
places within the tropics. When men of science 
spoke of the torrid zone^ they considered it as it wafr 
limited by the definition of geographers to sixteen, or 
At the utmost to twenty-four degrees ; and as they 
knew almost nothing of the countries nearer to the 
equator, they might still suppose them to be unin* 
habitable. In loose and popular discourse, the name 
of the torrid asone continued to be given to aU that 
portion of the earth which lies within the tropics. 
Cicero seems to have been unacquainted with those 
ideas of the later geographers; and, adhering to the 
division of Parmenides, describes the torrid zone as 
the largest of the five. Some of the ancients rgected 
the notion concerning the intolerable heat of the tor- 
rid zone as » popular ^rror. This we are told by 
Hutarch, was the sentiment "of Pythagoras,^ and we- 
learn from Strabo, that Eratosthenes and Polybius- 
had adopted the same opinion, lib. ii. p. 154. Pto- 
lemy seems to have paid no regard to the ancient 
doctrine and opitiions concerning the torrid zone. 



NOTE IX. p. 59; 

Tr£ court of inquisition, which efiectually checks a^ 
ispirit of liberal inquuy, and of literary improvement, 
wherever it ii^ established, Was unknown in Portugal 
in the filieenth century, when the people of that 
A A 3 
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kingdom began their voyages of discovery. More 
than a century elapsed, before it was introduced by 
John III., whose reign commenced A. D. 1521. 



NOTE X. p. 70. 

An instance of this is related by Hackluyt, upon 
the authority of the Portuguese historian Garcia de 
Kesende. Some English merchants having resolved 
to open a trade with the coast of Guinea, John II. of 
Portugal dispatched ambassadors to Edward IV., in 
order to lay before him the right which he had ac- 
quired by the Pope's bull to the dominion of that 
country, and to request of him to prohibit his sub- 
jects to prosecute ^eir intended voyage. Edward 
was so much satisfied with the exclusive tide of the 
Portuguese, that he issued his orders in the terms 
which they desired. Hackluyt, Navigations, Voy- 
ages, and Traffics of the English, vol. ii. part ii. p. 2^ 



NOTE XL p. 83. 

The time of Columbus's death may be nearly ascer- 
tained by the following circumstances. It appears 
from the fragment of a letter, addressed by him to 
Ferdinand and Isabella, A.D. 1501, that he had, at 
that time, been engaged forty years in a fea-faring 
life. In another letter, he informs them, that he went 
to sea at the age of fourteen ; from those facts it fol- 
lows, that he was born A. D. 1447- Life of Christo. 
Columbus, by his son Don Ferdinand. Churchiir& 
Collection of Voyages, voL ii. p. 484, 485.. 
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NOTE XIL p. 92. 

The spherical figure of the earth was known to the 
ancient geographers. They invented the method, 
still in use, of computing the longitude and latitude of 
different places. According to their do<itrine, the 
equator, or imaginary line which encompasses the 
earth, contained three hundred and sixty degrees; 
these they divided into twenty-four parts, or hours, 
each equal to fifteen degrees. The country of the 
Seres, or Sirue, being the farthest part of India known 
to the ancients, was supposed by Marinus Tyrius, 
the most eminent of the ancient geographers before 
Ptolemy, to be fifteen hours, or two hundred and 
twenty-five degrees to the east of the first meridian, 
passing through the Fortunate Islands. Ptolemsei 
Geogr. lib. i- ell. If this supposition was well- 
founded, the country of the Seres, or China, was only 
nine hours, or one hundred and thirty-five degrees 
west from the Fortunate or Canary Islands; and the 
navigation in that direction was much shorter than 
by the course which the Portuguese were pursuing. 
Marco Polo, in his travels, had described countries, 
particularly the island ' of Cipango or Zipangri, 
supposed to be Japan, considerably to the east of 
any part of Asia known to the ancients. Marcus 
Paulus de Region. Oriental, lib. ii. c. 70. lib. iii. c. 2. 
Of course, this country, as it extended fiirther to the 
east, was still nearer to the Canary Islands. The 
conclusions of Columbus, though drawn from inac- 
curate observations, were just. If the suppositions of 
Marinus had been well-founded, and if the countriesj^ 
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which Marco Polo visited, had been situated to the 
east of those whose longitude Marinus had ascer- 
tained, the proper and nearest course to the East-In- 
dies must have been to steer directly west. Herrera^ 
dec 1. lib. i. c. 2. A more extensive knowledge of 
the globe has now discovered the great error of Ma- 
rinus, in supposing China to be fifteen hours, or two 
hundred and twenty-five degrees east from the Canary 
Islands; and that even Ptolemy was mistaken, when he 
reduced the longitude of China to twelve houi^s, or 
one hundred and eighty d^ees. The longitude of 
the western frontier of that vast empire is seven hours^ 
or one hundred and fifteen degrees from the meridian 
of the Canary Islands. But Columbus followed the 
light which his age afforded, and relied upon the au- 
thority of writers, who were, at that time, regarded 
as the instructors and guides of mankind in the 
science of geography. 



NOTE XIIL p.l2I. 

As the Portuguese^ in making their discoveriesi did 
not depart far from the coast of Africa, they concluded 
that birds, whose flight they observed with great 
attention, did not venture to any considerable distance 
from land. In the infancy of navigation, it was ilot 
known^ that birds often stretched their flight to an 
immense distance from any shore. In sailing towards 
the West-Indian islands, birds are often seen at the 
distance of two hundred leagues from the nearest coast* 
Sloane's Nat. Hist, of Jamaica, vol. i. p. 30. Catesby 
sawan owl at sea, when the ship was six hundred leagues 
distant from land. Nat. Hist of Carolina, pre£ p. 7, 
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Hist- Naturelle de M. Buffon, torn. xvi. p. 32. From 
which it appears, that this indication of land, on which 
Columbus seems to have relied with some confidence, 
was extremely uncertain. This observation is con- 
firmed by Capt Cook, the most extensive and experi- 
enced navigator of any age or nation. " No one yet 
knows (says he) to what distance any of the oceanic 
birds go to sea; for my own part, I do not believe 
that there is one in the whole tribe that can be relied 
on in pointing out the vicinity of land." Voyage to- 
wards the South Pole, vol. i. p. 275. 



NOTE XIV. p. 135. 

In a letter of the Admiral's to Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, he describes one of the harbours in Cuba, with all 
the enthusiastic admiration of a discoverer. — <^ I dis- 
covered a river which a galley might easily enter : the 
beauty of it induced roe to sound, and I found from five 
to eight fathoms of water. Having proceeded a con- 
siderable way up the river, every thing invited me to 
settle there. The beauty of the river, the clearness of 
the water through which I could see the sandy bottom, 
the multitude of palm trees of different kinds, the 
tallest and finest I had seen, and an infinite number of 
other large and flourishing trees, the birds, and the 
verdure of the plains are so wonderfiilly beautiful, that 
this country excels all others as far as the day surpasses 
the night in brightness and splendour, so that I ofi:en 
said) that it would be in vain for me to attempt to 
give Your Highnesseis a fiill account of it, for neither 
my tongue nor my pen could come up to the truth; 
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and indeed I am so much amazed at the sight of sucli 
beauty, that I know not how to describe it." Life of 
Columb. c. 30. 



NOTE XV. p. 141. 

The account^which G>lumbus gives of the humanity 
and orderly behaviour of the natives on this occasion 
is very striking, " The King (says he, in a letter to 
Ferdinand i^id Isabella) having been informed of our 
misfortune, expressed great grief for our loiss, and 
immediately sent aboard all the people in the place in 
many large canoes ; we soon unloaded tHe ship of 
every thing that was upon deck, as the King gave us 
great assistance: he himself, with his brothers and 
relations, took all possible care that every thing should 
be properly done, both aboard and on shore. And, 
from time to time, he sent some of his relations weep- 
ing, to beg of me not to be dejected, for he would 
give me all that he had. I can assure Your Highnesses, 
that so much care would not have been taken in 
securing our effects in any part of Spain, as all our 
property was put together in one place near his palace, 
until the houses which he wanted to prepare for the 
custody of it, were emptied. He immediately placed 
a guard of armed men, who watched during the 
whole night, and those on shore lamented as if they 
had been much interested in our loss. The people 
are so affectionate, so tractable, and so peaceable, 
that I swear to Your JHighnesses, that there is not a 
better race of men, nor a better country in the 
world. They love their neighbour as themselves j 
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their conversation is the sweetest and mildest in the 
world, cheerful, and always accompanied with a smile. 
And although it is true that they go naked, yet Your 
Highnesses may be assured that they have many very 
commendable customs; the King is served with great 
state, and his behaviour is so decent, that it is pleasant 
to see him, as it is likewise to'observe the wonderful^ 
memory which these people have, and their desire of 
knowing every thing, which leads them to inquire into 
its causes and effects." Life of Columbus, c. 32. It 
is probable, that the Spaniards were indebted for this 
officious attention, to the opinion which the Indians 
entertained of them as a superior order of beings. 



NOTE XVL p. 149. 

Every monument of such a man as Columbus i$ 
valuable. A letter which he wrote to Ferdinand and 
Isabella, describing what passed on this occasion, ex- 
hibits a most striking picture of his intrepidity, his 
humanity, his prudence, his public spirit, and courtly 
address. " I would have been less concerned for this 
misfortune, had I alone been in danger, both because 
my life is a debt that I owe to the Supreme Creator, 
and because I have at other times been exposed to the 
most imminent hazard. But what gave me infinite 
gcief and vexation was, that after it had pleased our 
Lord to give me faith to undertake this enterprise, in 
which I had now been so successful, that my opponents 
would have been convinced, and the glory of Your 
Highnesses, and the extent of your territory, increased 
by me ; it should please the Divine Majesty to stop aH 
by\my death. All this would have been more tolerably 
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had it not been attended with the loss of thoM meir 
whom I had carried with me, upon promise 6( the 
greatest prosperity, who, seeing themselves in such 
distress, cursed not only their coming along with rA^ 
but that fear and awe of me, which prevented them- 
from returning, as they often had resolved to have 
done. But besides all this, my sorrow was greatly 
increased by recollecting that I had left my two sons 
at ddiool at CSordova, destitute of friends, in a foreign 
country, when it could not in all probability be known- 
that I had done such services as might induce 
Your Highnesses to remember them. Aiid though I 
comforted myself with the faith thatour Lord would not 
permit that, which tended so much to thie glory of his 
Church, and which I had brought about with so much 
trouble, to remain imperfect, yet I considered, that, on 
account of my sins, it was his will to deprive me of that 
glory, which 1 might have attained in this world. 
While in this confused state, I thought on the good fdr-> 
tune which accompanies Your Highnesses, and ima- 
gined that although I should perish, and the vessel be 
k>Bt, it was possible that you might somehow come to 
the knowledge of my voyage, and the success with 
which it was attended. For that reason I wrote upon 
parchment with the brevity which the situation re- 
quired, that I had discovered the lands which I pro^ 
mised, in how many days I had done it, and what 
course I had followed. I mentioned the goodness 
of the country, the character of the inhabitants, 
and that Your Highnesses' subjects were left in 
possession of all that I had discovered. Having 
sealed this writing, I addressed it to Your High- 
nesses, and promised a thousand ducats «to any 
person who should deliver it sealed, so that if any 
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i^eigner found it, the promised reward might prevail 
on tham not to give the information to another, I 
then caused a great cask to be brought to me, and 
wrapping up the parchment in an oiled cloth, and 
afterwards in a cake of wax, I put it into the cask, 
and having stopped it well, I cast it into the sea. All 
the men believed that it was some act of devotion* 
Ima^ning that this might never chance to be taken 
up, as the ships approached nearer to Spain, I made 
another padket like the first, and placed it at the top 
of the poop, so that if the ship sunk, the cask re- 
maining above water mi^t be committed to the 
guidance of fortimte*" 



NOTE XVII. p, 154. 

Bans Spanish authors, with the meani;i^9S of 
natiottal jealousy, have eadeavoured to detract froai 
the gl^ry of Columbus, by Insinuating that he was 
led to ibe diseovery of tike New World, £iot by hi« 
own inventive of enterprising genius, but by inform- 
ation yfimk be had received. According to thdr 
account, a vesnel having been driven from its course 
by eaateriy wlnde, was mrr led bi^ore tb»n tar to the 
west, and landed on the coait of an unknown country, 
from which it returned with difficnhy ; the pilot, and 
three saifers, being the only persons who survived the 
distresses whida the crew suffered, from want of pro^ 
visioufi^ and &tigue in this long voyage. In a &w 
days after their arrii^ all the.fiaur died; but the 
pilot haviflg been received into the house of Columbus, 
his intimate friend disclosed to him, before his death. 
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the secret of the discovery which he had accidentally 
made^ and left him his papers containing a journal of 
the voyage, which served as a guide to Columbus in 
his undertaking. • Gomara, as far as I know, is the 
first author who published this story, Hist. c. 13* 
Every circumstance is destitute of evidence to support 
it. Neither the name of the vessel nor its destination 
is known. Some pretend that it belonged to one of 
the sea-port towns in Andalusia, and was sailing 
either to the Canaries, or to Madeira; others, that it 
was a Biscayner in its way to England; others, a 
Portuguese ship trading on the coast of Guinea. 
The name of the pilot is alike unknown, as well as 
that of the port in which he landed on his return. 
According to some, it was in Portugal ; according to 
others, in Madeira, or the Azores. The year in, 
which this voyage was made is no less uncertain. 
Monson's Nav. Tracts. Churchill, iii. 37 f. No mention 
is made of this pilot, or his discbveries, by And* 
Bemaldes, or Pet. Martyr, the contemporaries of 
Columbus. Herrera, with his usual judgment, passes 
over it in silence. Oviedo takes notice of this report^ 
but considers it as a tale fit only to amuse the vulgar. 
Hist. lib. ii. c. 2. As Columbus held his course 
directly west firom the Canaries, and never varied it, 
Bome later authors have supposed, that this uniformity 
is a proof of his being guided by some previous in*- 
formation. But they do not recollect the principles 
on which he founded all his hopes of success, that 
by holding a westerly course, he must certainly arrive 
at those regions of the east described by the ancients* 
His fina belief of his own system led him to^take^ 
that course, and to pursue it without deviation. 
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TfiE Spaniards are not the only people who have 
^Called in question Columbus's claim to the honour of 
having discovered America. Some Germans authors 
ascribed this honour to Martin Behaim, their country- 
Inan. He was of the noble family of the Behaims of 
Schwartzbach, citizens of the first rank in the Imperial 
town of Nuremberg, Having studied under the cele- 
brated John MuUer, better known by the name of 
Regiomontanus, he acquired such knowledge of cos- 
mography, as excited a desire of ejfiploring those regions, 
the situation and qualities of which he had been ac- 
customed, under that able master, to investigate and 
describe. Under the patronage of the Duchess of 
Burgundy he repaired to Lisbon, whither the fame of 
the Portuguese discoveries invited all the adventurous 
spirits of the age. There, as we learn from Herman 
Schedel, of whose Chronicon Mundi a German transla- 
tion was printed at Nuremberg, A. D. 1493, his merit 
as a cosmographer raised him, in conjunction with 
Diego Cano, to the command of a squadron fitted out 
for discovery in the year 1483. In that voyage, he is 
«aid to have discovered the kingdom of Congo. He 
settled in the island of Fayal, one of the Azores, and 
was a particular friend of Columbus. Herrera, dec. 1. 
lib. i. c. 2. Magellan had a terrestrial globe made by 
Behaim, on which he demonstrated the course that he 
proposed to hold in search of the communication with 
the South Sea, which he afterwards discovered. 
Gomara Hist. c. 19. Herrera, dec. 1 1. lib. ii. c. 19. 
In the year 1492, Behaim visited his relations in 
Nuremberg, and left with them a map drawn with 
his own hand, which is still preserved among the 
archives of the family. Thus far the story of Martin 
Behaim seems to be well authenticated ,• but the ac- 
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count of his having diaeovered any part of the New 
World appears to be merely conj^cturaL 

In the first edition, as I had at that time hardly any 
knowledge of Behaim but what I derived from a 
frivolous dissertation ^ De vero Novi Orbis Inventore,' 
published at Francfort, A*D« 171^9 by Jo. Frid. 
Stuvenius, I was induced, by the authority of Herrera, 
to suppose that Behaim was n<H a native of Germany; 
but from more full and accurate information, com<- 
municated to me by the learned Br. John Reinold 
Forster, I am now satisfied that I was mistaken. 
Dr. Forster has been likewise so good as to flavour 
me with a copy of Bebaim'smap^ as published by 
. Doppelmayer in his account of the Mathematicians 
and Artists of Nuremberg^ From this map^ the im- 
perfection of cosmographical knowledge at that period 
is manifest. Hardly cme place is laid down in its true . 
situation. Nor can I discover from it any reason to 
suppose that Behaim bad the least knowledge of apy 
region in Ammca. He delineates, indeed, an island 
to which be gives the name of St. Brandon. This, it 
is imagined, may be some part of Guiana, suj^osed at 
first to be an island. He places it in the same latitude 
with the Cape Verd isles, and I suspect it to he an 
imaginary island which has been admitted into some 
ancient maps on no better authority than the l^end of 
the Irish St. Brandon or Brendan, whose story is ^o 
clnkBshly fiibulous as to be unworthy of any notice. 
GirsakL Cambriensis ap« Missingham Florilegium 
Sanctorum, p. 427* 

Tjat£ pretensions of the Welsh to the dii;KM)very of 
America seem not to real on a foundation much more 
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solid. In the twelfth century, according to PoWell, 
a dispute having arisen among the sons of Owen 
Guyneth, King of North- Wales, concerning the suc- 
cession to his crown, Madbc, one of their number, 
weary of this contention, betook himself to sea in quest ' 
of a more quiet settlement. He steered due west, 
leaving Ireland to the north, and arrived in an un«* 
known country, which appeared to him so desirable, 
that he returned to Wales, and carried thither several 
of his adherents and companions. This is said to 
have happened about the year 1170, and after that, 
he and his colony were heard of no more. But it is 
to be observed, that Powell, on whose testimony the 
authenticity of this story rests, published his history 
above four centuries from the date of the event which 
he relates. Among a people as rude and as illiterate as 
the Welsh at that period, the memory of a transaction 
so remote must have been very imperfectly preserved, 
and would require to be confirmed by some author of 
greater credit, and nearer to the aera of Madoc's voyage 
than JPowell. Later antiquaries have indeed appealed 
to the testimony of Meredith ap Rees;a Welsh bard, 
who died A. D. 1477- But he, too, lived at such a 
distance of time from the event, that he cannot be 
considered as a witness of much more credit than 
Powell. Besides, his verses, published by Hakluyt, 
vol. iii. p. 1., convey no information, but that Madoc, 
dissatisfied with his domestic situation, employed* 
himself in searching the ocean for new possessions. 
But even if we admit the authenticity of Powell's 
story, it does not follow that the unknown country 
which Madoc discovered by steering west, in such a 
course as to leave Ireland to the north, was any part 
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of AmerioL The mml skill of the Welsh in the 
twelfth centuvy was hardly equal to sueh a voyage. 
If he made any disoofery at idl, it is more probable 
that it was Madeira, or some other of Ae western isles. 
T^e Moiity of the Welsh laiq|uage wilii some dialects 
spoken in Amoriea, has been mendoned as a circum- 
stanos which confirms the truth of Madoc^s voyage. 
But liiat affinity haa been observed In so few instances, 
and in some of these is so obscure, or so fimdfiil, that 
no conclusion can be drawn firom the casual resem- 
. blanee^of a small number of words. There isa bird, 
which, as &r as is yet known, is found only on the 
coastsof Sottdi- America, firomPbrtt>esire to the Straits 
t>fMagelkn. ItiscBstinguishedbythenameofP(?;igf«tn« 
This word in the Wdsh language signifies White-head, 
A]m6^ aH tiie authors who favour the pretensions of 
the Wesh to the ^soovery of America, mention diis 
as an irre fi ragaMe proof of the affinity of the Welsh 
language with that spoken in dris r^on of America. 
But Mr. Pennant, who has given a scientific descrip- 
tion of &e Penguin^ observes, that all ibe birds of this 
genus have black heads, << so that we must resign every 
hope (adds he) founded on this hypothesis of retriev- 
ing the Cambriap race in the New World.'* Philos. 
Transact vol. Iviii. p. 91, &c. Besides this, if the 
Welsh, towards the close of the twelfth centuiy, had 
settled in any part of America, some remains of the 
Christian doctrine and rites must have been found 
among their descendants, wiien Aej were discovered 
about tHtee hundred years posterior to their migration ; 
a period so short, that, in the course of it, we CfOmot 
well suppose that all European ideas and arts would be 
totaDy finrgotten. Lord Lyttehon, in his notes to the 
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fifth book of his History of Henry II., p. S71.> h»J 
examined! what Powell relates concerning the dis- 
coveries made by Madoc, and invalidates the truth of 
his story by other arguments of great weight. 

The pretensions of the Norwe^ans to the discovery 
of America seem to be better founded than those of 
the Germans or Welsh. The inhabitants of Scaildinavid 
were remkrkable in the mid^e ages for thef boldness 
and extent of their maritime excursion)^. In 874, the 
Norw^ians discovered, and planted a colony in 
Iceland. In 9d2, they discovered Greenland, and 
established settlements there. Prom that, some of 
their navigators proceeded towards the west, and 
cfiscovered a country more inviting than those horrid 
regions with which they were acquainted. According 
to their representation, this country was sandy on the 
coasts, but in the interior parts level and covered 
with wood, on which account they gave it the name 
of HeUe-land^ and Mark-land^ and having afterwards 
found some plants of the vine which bore grapes, 
they called it Winrland. The credit of this story rests, 
as &r as I know, on the authority of Htk^ ^saga^ or 
chronicle of King Olaus, composed by Snt>rro Stur*- 
l#nides, or ShithtsonSj published by Perinsktold, at 
Stoekhobn, A. IX 1697. A» Snoiro was born in 
die je6it 11799 his chronicfe might be compiled itbout 
t^o eentmks after tiie event whidi he relates. His 
account of the navigation and discov^es of Biorn^ 
and his oompMioii Lief^ id a very rude confused tale, 
p. 104. 110. 326. It is impossible to discover from 
him what part of America it was in which the 
Norwegians landed. Accordfaig to^ his account of the 
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length of the days and nights, it must have been as 
far north as the fifty-eighth degree of latitude^ on 
some part of the coast of Labradore, approaching near 
to the entry of Hudson's Straits. Grapes, certainly, 
are not the production of that country. Torfeus 
supposes that there is an error in the text, by rectifying 
of which the place where the Norwegians landed may 
be supposed to be situated in latitude 49®. But nei- 
ther is that the region of the vine in America. From 
perusing Snorro's tale, I should think that the situation 
of Newfoundland corresponds best with that of the 
country discovered by the Norwegians. Grapes, 
however, are not the production of th^ barren island^^ 
Other conjectures are mentioned by M. Mallet, Introd* 
aPHist. de Dennem. if^t ^C\ I ani not sufficiently 
acquainted with the literature of the north to examine 
them. It seems manifest, that if the Norwegians did, 
discover any part of America at that period, their 
attempts to plant colonies proved unsuccessfiil, and 
.all knowledge of it was soon lost 

NOTE XVIIL p. 156. 

PeterMartvr, abAngleria, a Milanese gentleman,, 
residing at that time in the court of Spain, whose letter^, 
contain an account of the transactions of that period, 
in the order wherein they occurred, describes the. senti- 
ments with which he himself and his learned corre^ 
spondents were affected, in very striking terms.- ** Praj 
laetitia prosiluisse te, vixque a lachrymis prae; gaudio 
temperasse, quando literas adspexisti meas quibus, de 
antipodum orbelatenti hactenus, te certiorem feci, mi 
suavissime Pomponi, insinuasti. . E% tuis ipse Uteris 
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colligo, quid senseris. Sensisti autem, tantiqiie rem 
fecisti, quanti Tirtim summa doctrina insignitum decuit. 
Quisnamque cibus sublimibus prsestari potest ingeniis, 
isto suavior? quod condimentum gratius? A me 
facio conjecturam. Beati sentio spiritus iheos, quando 
accitos alloquor prudentes aliquos ex liis qui ab ea 
redeunt provincia. Implicent animos pecuniarum 
cumulis augendis miser! avari, libidinibus obscceni; 
nostras nos mentes, postquam Deo pleni aliquando 
fiierimus, cohtemplando, hujuscemodi rerum notitia 
demulciamus.'' Epist. 152. Pomponio Lseto. 

NOTE XIX. p. 172. 

So firmly were men of science, in that age, per- 
suaded that the countries which Columbus had dis- 
covered were connected with the East-Indies, that 
Benaldes, the Cura de los Palacios, who seems to have 
been no inconsiderable proficient in the knowledge of 
cosmography, contends that Cuba was not an island, 
but a part of the contineat, and uuited to the dominions 
of the Great Khan. This he delivered as his opinion 
to Columbus himself, who was his guest for some time 
on his return from his second voyage ; and he supports 
it by several arguments^ mostly founded on the 
authority of Sir John Mandeville. MS. penes me. 
Antonio Gallo, who was secretary to the magistracy 
of Genoa towards the close of the fifteenth century, 
published a short account of the navigations and dis- 
coveries of his countryman Columbus, annexed to his 
Opuscula Historica de Rebus Populi Genuensis; in 
which he informs us, from letters of Columbus which 
he himself had seen, that it was his opinion, founded 
BB 3 
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upon nmitical observations^ that one of t^e islauds he 
had discovered was distant ojcHy two hours or thirty 
degrees from Cattigaras which, in the charts of the 
geographers of that age, was laid down, upon the an- 
tjl^rity of Ptolemy, lib. vii, c. 3^ as the most easterly 
place ^l Asia* From this he concluded^ that if some 
unknown continent did not obstruct, the navigationy 
there must be a short and easy accessi by holdU^ » 
westerly course, to this epjreme region of the East. 
Muratori jScriptores I^r* Italicarum, vol. mciii. 
p. 304, 

NOTE XX. p. 179. 

Bernalpes, the Cwa or Rector de los Palacios, a 
contemporary writer, says, that five hundred of these 
captives were sent to Spain, and sold publiclj'' in Se- 
ville as slaves; but that, by the change of climate and 
their inability to bear the fatigue of labour^ they all 
4ied in a short time. !^S. penes me. 

NOTE 3f XL p. 196. 

C01.UMBUS seems to have forn^ some yery singu- 
lar opinions concerning the countries which he had 
pow discovered. The violent swell ancj agitation of 
the waters on the coast of Trinidad led him to con- 
clude this to be the highest part of the terraqueous 
globe, and he imagined that various circumstances con- 
curred in proving that the sea was here visibly ele- 
vated. Having adopted this erroneous principle, the 
apparent beauty of the country induced him to fall in 
>yith a notion of Sir John Mandeville, c. 1 0^., that the 
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terrestrial paradise was tlie iii^iest land in the earth ; 
and he believed that be had been bq fortunate a« %o 
discover this happy abode. Nor ought we to thinkit 
strange that a person ^f so much sagadiy should be 
influenced by the opinion or reports of such a fabu- 
lous author as Mandevilie* Columbqs add the other 
discoverers were obliged to follow such guides aa they 
could find; and it appears from sev^al passages ifi 
the manuscript of Andr. Bemaldes, the. friend <^ 
Coliunbus, that no incoosiderable degree of credit 
was given to the testimony of Mandeville in that age* 
Bernaldes frequently quotes himp and al¥^ys with 
re^ct 

NOTE XXn. p.2U. 

It is remarkable that neither Gomara nor Oviedo, 
the most ancient Spanish historians of America, nor 
Herrera, consider Ojeda, or his conq>anion Vespucci^ 
as the first disooverens of the continent of America. 
They uniformly ascribe this honour to Columbus. 
Some have supposed that national resentment against 
Vespucciy for deserting the service of %)ain, and 
Altering into that of Portugal, may hav€ prompted 
these writers to conceal the actions which he per- 
formed. But Martyr and Beneoni, both It^ians, 
could not be waqied by the same prejudice. Martyr 
was a contemporary author ; he resided in the court 
of Spain, and had the best opportunity to be exactly 
informed with respect to all public transactions; and 
yet neither in his Decads, the first general history 
published of the New World, npr in his Epistles, 
which omtain an account of all the remarkable events 
B 3 4 
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of his time, does he ascribe to Veispucci the hodotir 
of having first discovered the continent. Benzoni 
went as an adventurer to America in the year 1541, 
and resided there a considerable time. He appears 
to have been animated with a warm zeal for the 
honour of Italy, his native country, and yet does not 
mention the exploits and discoveries of Vespucci. 
Herrera, who compiled his general history of Ame» 
rica from the most authentic records, not only follows 
those early writers, but accuses Vespucci of JGdsiiying 
the dates of both the voyages which he made to the 
New World, and of confounding the one with the 
other, in order that he might arrogate to himself the 
glory of having discovered the continent. Her. dec. 1. 
lib. iv. c. 2. He asserts, that in a judicial enquiry 
into this matter by the royal fiscal, it was proved by 
the testimony of Ojeda himself, that he touched at 
Hispaniola when returning to Spain from his first 
voyage; whereas Vespucci gave out that they re- 
turned directly to Cadiz from the coast of Pa];ia, and 
touched at Hispaniola only in their second voyage ; 
and that he had finished the voyage In five months ; 
whereas,, according to Vespucci's account, he had 
employed seventeen months in performing it. Viag- 
gio primo de Am. Vespucci, p. 36. Viag. secundo, 
p. 45. Herrera gives a more full account of this in- 
quest in another part of his Becads, and to the same 
effect. Her. dec. 1. lib. vii. c. 5. G}lumbus was in 
Hispaniola when Ojeda arrived there, and had by 
that time come to an agreement with Roldan, who 
opposed C^eda's attempt to excite a new insurrection, 
and, of consequence, his voyage must have been pos- 
' terior to that of the admiral. Life of Columbus, 
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c. 84. According to Vespucd^s account, he set out 
on his first voyage May 10th, 1497- Viag. primo, 
p* 6. At that time Columbus was in the court of ^ 
• Spain preparing for his voyage, and seems to have 
enjoyed a considerable degree of favour. The affidrs 
of the New World were at this juncture imder the 
direction of Antonio Torres, a fHend of Columbus. 
It is not probable, that at that period a commission 
would be granted to another person, to anticipate the 
admiral, by undertaking a voyage which he himaelf 
intended to perform. Fonseca, who patronised Ojeda, 
and granted the licence for his voyage, was not re- 
called to court, and reinstated in the direction of 
Indian affairs, until the death of Prince John, which 
happened September 1497, P* Martyr, Ep. 182., 
several months posterior to the time at which Ves- 
pucci pretends to have set out upon his voyage. A 
life of Vespucci was published at Florence by the 
Abate Baudini, A. D. 17^^9 ^to. It is a work of no 
merit, written with little judgment, and less candour. 
He contends for his countryman's title to the dis- 
covery of the continent with all the blind zeal of 
national partiality, but produces no new evidence to 
support it. We learn from him that Vespucci's ac- 
count of his voyage was published as early as the 
year 1510, and probaUy sooner. Vita di Am. Vesp. 
p. 52. At what time the name of America came to . 
be first given to the New World is not certain. 
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NOTE XXIIL p. 271. 

The form employed on this occasion ietved its a 
model tp the S^iaiiiards in all ijmr subsequent con* 
quests in America. It is bo exlraordinary in its 
nature, and gives ns such an idea of the proceedings 
of the %)aniardsy and the principles upon which they 
founded their right to the extensive dominions wldoh 
they acquired in the New World* that it well mmts 
the attention of the reader. << I Alonao de Ojeda, 
servant of the most h^ and pow^rfid Kings of Cas- 
tile and Leon^ the conqueixMrs of barbturous natidos, 
their messenger and captain, notify to you and de- 
clare, in as fonple form as I am capable, that God 
our liordy who is one and eternal, created the hear<» 
and the earth, and one man and one woman^ of whom 
you and w^ and all the men who have been or shall 
be in the world, are dcjEcended* But a9 it has come to 
pass throu^ tl>e number itfgenerati^is during more 
than five thousand years, that they have been dispersed 
into difier^it parts of the world, and are divided into 
various kingdoms and provinces, because one country 
was not able tp contain tbems nor could they have 
found in one the means <^subsi8teBce and preservations 
therefore God our Lord gave the diarge of all those 
people to one man named St. Peter, whom he consti- 
tuted the lord and head of all the human race, that all 
men, in whatever place they are bom, or in whatever 
&ith or place they are educated, might yield obedience 
unto him. He hath subjected the whole world to his 
jurisdiction^ and commanded him to establish his resi-« 
dence in Rome, as the most proper place for the 
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governtnent of the world. He lUgewise promised and 
gave him power to establish his authority ip. every 
other part pf the world, and to judge and govern all 
Christians, Moors, Jew^, Gentiles, and all other 
people of whatever sect or feith ihey may be. To 
him is given the n^jne oiPopey which signifies admir- 
able, great father and guardian, because he is the 
fether and governor of all men. Those who lived in 
the time of this hoJy fether obeyed and acknowledged 
him as their Lord ajjd King^ and the superior of the 
universe. Thp same has been observed with respect 
to them who, ^ince his time, have been chosen to the 
pontificate. Thus it now continues, and will continue 
to the end of the wcnrld. 

" One of these Pontiffs, as lord of the world, hath 
made a grant of these islands, and of the Tierra Firme 
of the ocean se% to the Catholic Kings of Castile, Don 
Ferdinand and Donna Isabella, of glorious memory, 
and their successors, our sovereigns, with sdi they 
contain, as is mor^ fully expressed in certain deeds 
passed upon that occasion, which you may see, if you 
desire it Thus His Majesty is King and lord of these 
islands, and of the continent, in virtue, of this donation ; 
and, as King and lord aforesaid, most of the islands • 
to which hh title hath been uotified, have recognised 
His Majesty, and now yield obedience and subjection 
to him as their lord, voluntarily and without re- 
sistance ; and instantly, as soon as they received in- 
formation, tb^ obeyed the religious men sent by the 
King to preach to them, aad to instruct them in our 
holy fei^i; and all these, of their own fi^ee will, 
^itbo^t any recompense or gratuity, -became Chris- 
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tians, and continue to be so ; and His Majesty having 
received them graciously under his protection, has 
commanded that they should be treated in the same 
manner as his other subjects and vassals. You are 
bound and obliged to act in the same manner. There- 
fore I now entreat and require you to consider at- 
tentively what I have declared to you ; and that you 
may more perfectly comprehend it^ that you take such 
time as is reasonable, in order that you may acknow- 
ledge the Church as the superior and guide of the 
universe, and likewise the holy father called the 
Pope, in his own right, and His Majesty by his 
appointment, as King and sovereign lord of these 
islands, and of the Tierra Firme ; and that you con- 
sent that the aforesaid holy fathers shall declare and 
preach to you the doctrines above-mentioned* If you 
do this, you act well, and perform that to which you 
are bound and obliged ; and His Majesty, and I in 
his name, will receive you with love and kindness, 
, and will leave you, your wives and children, free and 
exempt from servitude, and in the enjoyment of all 
you possess, in the same manner as the inhabitants of 
the islands. Besides this. His Majesty will bestow 
upon you many privileges, exemptions, and rewards. 
But if you will not comply, or maliciously delay to 
obey my injunction, then, with the help of God, I will 
enter your country by force, I will carry on war 
against you with the utmost violence, I will subject 
you to the yoke of obedience to the Church and 
King, I will take your wives and children, and will 
make them slaves, and sell or dispose of them ac- 
cording to His Majesty's pleasure ; I will seize your 
goods, and do you al} the mischief in my po^er, as 
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rebellious subjects, who will not acknowledge or sub- 
mit to their lawful sovereign. And I protest, that all 
the bloodshed and calamities which shall follow are to 
be imputed to you, and not to His Majesty, or to me, 
or the gentlemen who serve under me; and as I have 
now made this declturation and requisition unto you, 
I require the notary here present to grant me a cer- 
tificate of this, subscribed in proper form/* Herrera^ 
dec. 1. lib. vii. c. 14. 



NOTE XXIV. p. 290. 

Balboa, in his letter to the King, observes, that of 
the hundred and ninety men whom he took with him, 
there were never above eighty fit for service at one 
time. So much did they suffer from hunger, fatigue, 
and sickness. Herrera, dec. I. lib* x. c. 16. P. Mart, 
decad. 226. 



NOTE XXV. p. 306. 

FoNSECA, Bishop of Palencia, the principal director 
of American af&irs, bad eight hundred Indians ia 
property; die eommendatpr Lope de Conchillos, his 
chief associate in diat department, eleven hundred; 
and other fiivoufites had considerable numbers. They 
sent overseers to the islands, and hired out thos^ 
slaves to the planters. Herrera^ dec. 1. lib. ix, c. 14. 
p. 325. 
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NOTE XXVI. p. 337. 

Though America is more plentifully supplied with 
water tlmn the other regions of the gfebe, there is tut^ 
met or stream of water in Yucatan. This peninsula 
projects from the continent a hundred kagueS) but,' 
where broadest, does not extend above twenty-ftve 
leagues. It is an extensive plain, not only without 
mountains, but almost without any inequality of 
ground. The inhabitants are suppfied with water 
from pits, and whoever they dig them, find it in 
abundance. It is probable, from sil diose citeoln- 
stances, that thisT country was fimnerly covered by tbe 
sea. Herreree Descriptio Indise OcoidentaiiSy pw 14. 
Hiiloir^ NatureHc) par M. de BuWon, torn* l p. 593. 



NOTE XXVIll p,341. 

M. Clavigero censures me ibr having represented 
the Spaniards who sailed with Cordova and Grijalva, 
as &ncying^ m the warmth of their imaginadonv 
that dt^ saw dtiea on the coa^t 06 Yucatan adoimed 
widi towers and cupolas* I know not what trtmsktioii 
of my histovy be has consulted) (&t his quotation from 
it it not taken from the original^) but I never imagined 
that any bidMing erected by Americans could suggest 
th0 idea of w cupola or dome^ a straetuire which &cir 
utmost skill in architecture was incapable of rearing. 
My words are, that they fancied the villages which 
hey saw from their ships <^ to be cities adorned with 
7 
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towers and pinnacles.' V By pinnacles I meant some 
deration above the rest of the building; and the 
passage is translated almost literally from Herrera, 
dec. 2. lib. iii. c L In almost all the accounts of new 
countries given by the Spanish discoverers in that 
age^ this warmth of admiration is conspicuous ; and 
led them to describe these new objects in the most 
splendid terms. When Cordova and his companions 
first beheld an Indian village of greater magnitude 
than any diey had beheld in the islands, they dignified 
it by the name of Grand Cairo^ B. Diaz. c. 2. ^ From 
the same cause Grijalva and his associates thought 
the country, along the coast of which they held their 
course, entitled to the name of New Spain. 



END OF THE EIGHTH VOLUME. 
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